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THE LAND SYSTEM OF THE COUNTRY A REASON FOR 
A REFORM OF PARLIAMENT. 


By T. E. Curve Lesuir, Esa. 
I. 


T is becoming apprehended by all security, he was at a loss to find 
classes, and apprehended in the out a satisfactory way, and he be- 
sense of dread by some, that the lieved that a large proportion of 
question of Reform is not only a those who _ possessed property 
great political, but a greateconomi- thought with him. He came down 
cal question, concerning, especially, to this House night after night to 
legislation calculated to modify discuss the Bill, but he felt—as he 
the structure of our territorial sys- believed others did—depressed more 
tem. It may, perhaps, tend to re- and more on each occasion, with 
assure those to whose minds the the fear of the results from it.’ 
presentiment takes the form that Sir RobertPeel, too, at various stages 
private property is in danger, to be of the Bill, uttered several gloomy 
reminded that alawyerofthehighest presages, foreshadowing among 
eminence, now a peer and an ex- them, as tending to shake the 
Chancellor, and in the enjoyment of security of property, the very mea- 
all the rights of property known to sures on which his own reputation 
English law, assured the House of rests,!\—of which the one evil has 
Commons, on the third reading of been that they have so prodigiously 
the Reform Bill of 1832, that ‘he added to property and wealth, that 
could conscientiously say, that look- members of Parliament are disposed 
ing to his own interests as amem- to think no evils remain requi- 
ber of the community, and casting ring another reform of Parliament 
about to see how he might place for their redress.? The object of this 
any property he might possess in article is to show that evils of great 


? «With respect to property, he had no fear of its destruction by confiscation; but he 
was afraid that some popularity-seeking Chancellor of the Exchequer might be found by 
a democratic assembly to propose the repeal of taxes, and adopt steps the ultimate ten- 
dency of which would be to shake the confidence of the country in the security of property ; 
and that confidence once shaken, there would be an end to the chief stimulus to produc- 
tive industry, the foundation ofall our wealth, power, and eminence.’—Speech of Sir R. 
Peel, on the second reading of the Reform Bill, March 22, 1832. 

* *T believe the problem of Reform may be thus stated: On the one hand we have a 
system which since the great Reform Bill of 1832 has worked admirably, which has 
carried out so many reforms that no practical grievances remain to be redressed.’—Speech 
of Mr. Laing to his constituents, August 27, 1866. 
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magnitude do remain in our land 
system, urgently demanding mea- 
sures of reform which Parliament, 
as at present constituted, would not 
even patiently consider, although 
they are measures in perfect har- 
mony with, and the mere logical 
development of, successive improve- 
ments in our jurisprudence for many 
centuries, are essential to its sym- 
metry and simplification, and are, 
moreover, measures which, so far 
from confiscating the present rights 
of property in land of its possessors, 
would very greatly enlarge them. 

The prospect of a failure of the 
supply of coal before many genera- 
tions pass has occasioned serious 
alarm, but a far greater peril is at 
our doors. The supply of land has 
already failed. This failure presents 
itself in the most palpable form in 
great cities, and most people are 
more or less distinctly aware that 
throughout the country also there 
is an insufficiency of land for the 
requirements of the population ; 
but the connection of the failure of 
the supply in cities with its failure 
in the country, and with the entire 
structure of our territorial system— 
with the unseating of the rural popu- 
lation, and their decline in numbers 
and prosperity ; withartificial restric- 
tions of the business of towns to par- 
ticular spots, and with a forced and 
unnatural aggregation of dispro- 
portionate multitudes in a few prin- 
cipal towns—especially the metro- 
polis—seems hitherto to have es- 
caped attention. It will be the 
first object of this article to exhibit, 
step by step, the connection of these 
facts. 

Paradoxicalasit may be, especially 
in contrast with the progress of 
England in trade and manufactures, 
and the progressive rise of the culti- 
vators of the soil in all other civi- 
lised countries, from the Southern 
States of America to Russia, it is 
strictly true, that the condition of 
the English rural population in 
every grade below the landed gentry 
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has retrograded ; and, in fact, there 
is no longer a true rural population 
remaining for the ends, political, 
social, and economic, which such a 
population ought to fulfil, The 
grounds of this assertion are well 
known to students of our social his- 
tory; but it is necessary to a suf- 
ficient presentment of the state of 
the land question to show what 
they are. The different grades 
which are still sometimes, in un- 
conscious irony, spoken of as the 
landed interest, once had a common 
interest in the land; an unbroken 
connection both with the soil and 
with each other subsisted between 
the landed gentry, the yeomanry 
who farmed their own estates, the 
tenant farmers, and the agricultural 
labourers. From the yeomanry who 
owned land downwards, moreover, 
each of the lower rural grades had 
risen politically, economically, and 
socially; and there was for the 
members of each a prospect of a 
higher personal elevation and a 
larger interest in the soil. Now the 
landed yeomanry, insignificant in 
number and a nullity in political 
power, are steadily disappearing al- 
together; the tenant farmers have 
lost the security of tenure, the poli- 
tical independence, and the prospect 
of one day farming their own estate, 
which they formerly enjoyed; and 
lastly, the inferior peasantry not only 
have lost ground in the literal sense, 
and have rarely any other connection 
with the soil than a pauper’s claim, 
but have sunk deplorably in other 
economical aspects below their con- 
dition in former centuries. Thus a 
soil eminently adapted by natural 
gifts to sustain a numerous and 
flourishing rural population of every 
grade, has almost the thinnest and 
absolutely themost joyless peasantry 
in the civilised word, and its chief 
end as regards human beings seems 
only to bea nursery of over-popula- 
tion and misery in cities. 

The landed yeomanry at the head 
of the triple agricultural class, once 
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so numerous in England, were many 
of them the descendants of peasants 
who had held their land in villen- 
age, or by a yet more servile tenure ; 
and in the sixteenth century, after 
villenage had become extinct, we 
find their numbers, in spite of a 
succession of adverse circumstances, 
still recruited from a humbler 
rank, and themselves recruiting one 
above them. The graphic chronicler 
of that age, describing the yeomanry 
with small estates to the value of 
six pounds a year in the money 
of the time, says: ‘ These com- 
monly live wealthily, keep good 
houses, and travail to get riches. 
They are also for the most part 
farmers to gentlemen, or at the least 
artificers, and de come to great 
wealth, insomuch that many of them 
are ableand do buy the lands of un- 
thrifty gentlemen, and often setting 
of their sons to the schools, to the 
universities, and to the inns of 
court, or otherwise leaving them 
sufficient lands whereby they may 
live without labour, do make them 
by those means to become gentle- 
men. These,’ he concludes—and the 
conclusion isimportant—‘ were they 
that in times past made all France 
afraid.’ The important and inde- 
pendent part which such small 
landowners continued long to fill in 
both the social and the political 
world has attracted the notice of 
all historians. In the last quarter of 
theseventeenthcentury theirnumber 
exceeded that of the tenant farmers, 
amounting at the most moderate 
estimate ‘to not less than 160,000 
proprietors, who with their families 
must have made more than a seventh 
of the whole population.! How 
great a change in the English polity 
is made by the gradual disappear- 
ance and political annihilation of 
this ancient order, and the absorp- 
tion of their territorial influence 
and representation along with their 
estates by a higher class, must strike 
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any reader of the passage in which 
Lord Macaulay briefly paints their 
former place in constitutional his- 
tory :—‘ A large portion of the yeo- 
manry had from the Reformation 
leaned towards Puritanism; had 
in the Civil War taken the side 
of the Parliament; had after the 
Reformation persisted in hearing 
Presbyterian and Independent 
preachers ; had at the elections 
strenuously supported the Exclu- 
sionists ; and had continued, even 
after the discovery of the Rye House 
Plot andthe proscription of the Whig 
leaders, to regard Popery and 
arbitrary power with unmitigated 
hostility.’ 

In some few counties, descendants 
of these small proprietors may still 
be found in the possession of their 
estates, but they are each year be- 
coming fewer; and instead of ex- 
ceeding, as they did two centuries 
ago, the tenant farmers in number, 
the latter, though far fewer than 
they might be, are now more than 
twenty times as many. Historical 
evidence has been adduced by 
several writers to prove that the 
total number of persons now in 
possession of land is less than it 
was at the Conquest ;: but the literal 
exactness of such evidence appears 
of small moment when it is carried 
in mind that the greater part of the 
island was then in forest or waste, 
and was actually to spare. The 
extent of land really engrossed by 
a few is now greater by all that 
has since been applied to private 
use; and again, of the actual num- 
ber of landowners, a small pro- 
portion holds most of the land in 
the kingdom. The total number of 
landowners enumerated in the last 
census was 30,766, which is said to 
omit some returned under other 
denominations ; but, on the other 
hand, it is well known to include 
many who, on very little ground, in 
the literal sense, assume the title of 


1 Macaulay's History of England, chap. iii. 
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landowners as one of social dis- 
tinction, often having above them, 
moreover, some lord of the soil, who 
is the real proprietor.'! -The exact 
number of hundreds or thousands 
of owners of land is, in fact, of no 
importance or relevance here. The 
question we are concerned with is 
one that relates, not to the hundreds 
or thousands, but to the millions—- 
to the amount of room left for the 
nation at large, in town and country 
together. 
the disappearance of yeomen pro- 
prietors, it may be added that many 
enumerated as landowners in the 
census belong to a civic rather than 
toa rural class of proprietors, and, in 
place of adding to the latter, occupy 
the places of ancient yeomanry, 
whose estates they have bought at 
a price men of a yeoman class 
could not afford. It is sometimes 


alleged that this is the result of 


economic liberty and the natural 
play of commerce, and therefore 
beneficial ; but it is easily shown to 
be the result of an artificial system, 
which makes the greater partof land 
unmarketable, and therefore makes 
the little that is sold a luxury for 
the rich, and an unprofitable in- 
vestment for the poor. In the lan- 
guage of Adam Smith, it is the re- 
sult of ‘regulations which keep so 
much land out of the market, that 
there are always more capitals to 
buy than there is land to sell, so 
that what is sold sells at a monopoly 
price. The small quantity of land 
which is brought to market, and 
the high price of what is brought, 
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moreover, prevents a great number 
of small capitals from being em- 
ployed in its cultivation, which 
would otherwise have taken that 
direction.’ By one and the same 
system, the old farming class of 
proprietors is extinguished, a new 
farming class is prevented from 
rising in their place, and a non- 
productive class is maintained and 
gains ground. A line of eldest sons 
has the odds against it, in the long 
run, in any line of business ; and 
accumulating family charges and 
legal costs and difficulties swell 
the odds against the small proprie- 
tors with whom far ming is a busi- 
ness. The unproductive owners of 
great estates, upon the other hand, 
though heavily encumbered for the 
most part, too, are seldom actually 
dislodged ; and when they are, a 
rich man buys their estates. He 
does not buy them for immediate 
profit; and he can afford to buy 
legal advice in his subsequent deal- 
ings with them. 

The disappearance of the yeoman 
landholders evidently renders it of 
great importance that the next 
agricultural order, that of the tenant 
farmers, should possess such secu- 
rity for improvement and such po- 
litical independence as should both 
enable them to fill to some extent 
the place in society and in the con- 
stitution of the disappearing grade 
above, and also furnish them with 
some substitute for their ancient 
prospect of acquiring land of their 
own. But here, too, we find a 
retrograde movement, and the 


* The Duke of Argyll, criticising, before the Statistical Society, a paper by Mr. 


Leone Levi on the Economic Situation 


of the 


Highlands, found fault with official 


statistics quoted in that paper for enormously exaggerating the number of landed pro- 


prietors in some counties in Scotland. 


Mr. Levi, he said, upon those returns ‘gave the 


number of proprietors in Sutherland as 272, but every one knew that Sutherland was in 


the hands of five or six.’ 
for the 


Mr. Levi really much understated his own case by assuming 
moment the correctness of the official return; and the duke’s criticism only ex- 


emplifies in the case of one county what is true of Great Britain, that most of the land 
is really owned by fewer persons than is likely to appear in any official enumeration. 
It may be added that in a speech on a Bill before the House of Commons, relating to 


the succession to real estates, a noble 
number of landed yeomen to be at least 


lord asserted that a recent return showed the 
300,000; but the 
founded the technical title of freeholders with yeoman proprietors. 


noble lord must have con- 
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course of ancient progress inter- 
rupted and reversed. The tenant 
farmers of this country were origi- 
nally of two descriptions—copy- 
holders, and tenants for terms of 
years—both of whom rose gradually 
from a servile status and depen- 
dence for their holding on the mere 
will of the landlord, to a position of 
great security and independence. 
The copyholders, who might once 
be ousted at the pleasure of their 
lords, gained by successive steps the 
point at which Sir Edward Coke 
could say : ‘ Now copyholders stand 
upon sure ground ; now they weigh 
not their lords’ displeasure; they 
shake not at every blast of wind ; 
they eat and drink securely ; only 
having an especial care of the main 
chance, namely, to perform care- 
fully what services their tenure doth 
exact ;—then let lord frown, the 
copyholder cares not, knowing him- 
self safe.’ The estates of this once 
numerous order of agricultural 
tenants have long been passing, 
like those of the yeomanry, to a 
different class; and as with the 
yeomanry, so with the copyholders, 
‘vestigia nulla retrorsum.’ The 
other class of tenants, those who 
held for years, were originally in the 
eye of the law the mere husbandmen 
of the landlord, but their position in 
hke manner was improved by suc- 
cessive steps, until they gained the 
remedy of ejectment against both 
lord and stranger; and a legal writer 
concludes the history of their gradual 
ascent: ‘Thus were tenants for years 
at last placed on the same level with 
the freeholder as regards the secu- 
rity of their estates.” This gradual 
elevation of the English tenantry, 
and the growth of a custom of long 
leases, has been dwelt upon with 
especial emphasis by the author of 
the Wealth of Nations, who, after 
remarking that a great part of them 
in his time held by a freehold 
tenure which gave them votes, and 
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‘made the whole order respectable ’ 
by the political consideration it 
gave, concludes by attributing the 
grandeur which England had at- 
tained to in his time especially to 
the growth of laws and customs 
so favourable to its agricultural 
tenantry. At the same period, 
Dr. Johnson, notwithstanding the 
strength of his political bias on the 
side of rank, and his confession that 
if he were a landed gentleman he 
would turn out every tenant he 
could who did not vote as he desired, 
expréssed his opinion that none but 
bad men could refuse leases to their 
tenants, or desire ‘to keep them in 
perpetual dependence, mere ephe- 
mere—mere beings of an hour.’ 

A writer of our own generation, 
not without something of Dr. John- 
son’s bias, comments, in various 
editions of the Wealth of Nations, 
on Adam Smith’s opinion of the 
value of the suffrage to the farming 
class, when safe from dispossession, 
as they were by the freehold tenure 
common at that time; and after re- 
marking that the last Reform Act 
extended the franchise to all tenants 
at a certain value, adds: ‘There is 
too much reason to fear that it will 
in the end subvert that system of 
giving leases for nineteen or twenty 
years certain, that has been the main 
cause of the wonderful improvement 
of Scotch agriculture. Tenants, as 
such, are the last description of 
persons on whom the franchise 
ought to be conferred. It would 
be easy to corroborate this by refe- 
rence to the history of land both in 
England and in Ireland, in both of 
which the conferring of the fran- 
chise on tenants has been most in- 
jurious to agriculture and to the 
public interest. But the circum- 
stances must be perfectly well 
known to all moderately well in- 
formed readers.’! Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
premiss that the actual consequence 
of the extension of the franchise—a 


1 Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, by J. R. M‘Culloch. 
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consequence, as he says, ‘most in- 
jurious to agriculture and to the 
public interest’— has been a 
subversion of the ancient English 
custom of long leases, is beyond 
dispute. Where the legislature 
meant to enlarge the political repre- 
sentation of the farming class, the 
result has been that they have lost 
at once their old political represen- 
tation and their old security of 
tenure; their votes have become 
part of the private property of their 
landlords, and they have ceased 
to have a voice in legislation for 
their own interests, or even to have 
a claim to the suffrage according to 
the old doctrine of the constitution, 
that the ground of the freeholder’s 
vote was his absolute independence 
of the will of his lord. But instead 
of the conclusion which Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch draws, that tenants are the 
last description of persons on whom 
the franchise ought to be conferred, 
the true conclusion is evident, that 
the country needs another Reform 
Act to restore the independence and 
security of its tenant farmers. At 
present, instead of balancing the 
power of the great territorial pro- 
prietors, they only swell the power 
of the latter to legislate adversely 
to their tenants, when matters 
which concern them, such as game 
laws and compensation for improve- 
ments, are before Parliament. 
Passing next to the third agricul- 
tural order, the labourers, we find 
here again the ancient course of up- 
ward movement turned into a de- 
cline. Not to advance is to fall back 
in a progressive world; but the 
peasantry of England have in many 
important particulars positively as 
well as relatively retrograded. By 
the aid of Christianity and com- 
merce, and of fundamental principles 
of the common law, derived from 
the civilised jurisprudence of Rome, 
and in eae conflict with the 


1 History of the English Peasa: try: 
Thornton, 
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barbarous jurisprudence of feudal- 
ism, the serf became at length a free 
labourer for hire. The legislation 
respecting his wages and apparel i in 
the fifteenth century, though in- 
tended to restrict them, proves that 
his condition had become one of 
affluence compared with what it is 
at present. The rules of the Church 
alone limited his consumption of 
animal food, and his clothing was 
abundant and even rich for the 
age.'! Soon afterwards, indeed, his 
class began to lose in many in- 
stances the best of their possessions, 
their little plot of ground; and by 
the eviction of numbers of the 
peasantry of every grade was laid 
the foundation of English pauper- 
ism, and of that unnatural migra- 
tion to great cities of which we 
have to speak. Nevertheless, the 
connection of the lowest grade 
of the rural population with = 
soil, and their comparative real 
wealth at the close of the adie cen- 
tury, was still such that Arthur 
Young could say, ‘I know not a 
single cottage without a piece of 
ground belonging to it.’ The emi- 
nent agriculturist who, in the mid- 
dle of our own century, trod in the 
steps of Arthur Young, would have 
been nearer the truth in saying of 
several counties, ‘I know scarcely 
a single cottage with a piece of 
ground belonging to it.’ Mr. Caird’s 
tour in 1850 and 1851 through 
the counties of England established 
moreover, that while in the purely 
agricultural counties the rent of 
land and the rent of a labourer’s 
cottage had risen since the tour of 
Arthur Young 100 per cent., the 
price of butter 100 per cent., and of 
meat 70 per cent., the rise in the 
labourer’s wages was but 14 per 
cent. Mr. Caird adds, indeed, that 
the price of bread, ‘ the great staple 
of the English labourer,’ was about 
the same in 1850 as in 1770; but 
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bread was not always the labourer’s 
staple. 

In the year in which Mr. Caird 
began his tour, Mr. Kay’s admi- 
rable book on the Social Condition 
of the People of Europe was pub- 
lished, with the following descrip- 
tion of the cottages of the people 
of England: ‘ The accounts we re- 
ceive from all parts of the country 
show that their miserable cottages 
are crowded in the extreme, and 
that the crowding is progressively 
increasing. People of both sexes 
and all ages, both married and un- 
married, parents, brothers, sisters, 
and strangers, sleep in the same 
room, and often in the same bed.’ 
Thus by the middle of this century 
not only the plot of ground and the 
cottage had gone, but a separate 
room, and even a separate bed, was 
going or gone. And following the 
chain of evidence to the present 
decade, we find the rural labourer 
still descending in the scale of 
material civilisation, and the room 
made for him in the land diminish- 
ing fast. Accounts published by 
Parliament last year showed that 
between 1851 and 1861 the number 
of houses had diminished in 821 
agricultural parishes, while the po- 
pulation had increased; and it is 
known that in many other parishes 
a decrease in the rural population 
was accompanied by a still greater 
decrease in the number of houses 
in the same period. Nor does what 
has been said exhibit the - whole 
change for the worse in the agri- 
cultural labourer’s lot. ‘ A hundred 
and fifty years ago there was 
scarcely a parish without a con- 
siderable extent of common, on 
which every householder was at 
liberty to turn out a cow or a pig, 
or a few sheep or fowls. The poor 
man, therefore, even after the loss 
of the fields attached to his cottage, 
might nevertheless contrive to sup- 


' Thornton’s Over-Population and its Remedy. 
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ply his family with plenty of milk 
and eggs and bacon at little or no 
expense to himself. He has since, 
in most cases, been deprived of this 
advantage too.’! The process of 
enclosing common land began in 
the reign of Anne on a scarcely 
perceptible scale, increased steadily 
in the two following reigns, and 
afterwards with such rapidity that 
between 1760 and 1834 nearly seven 
million acres had been taken from 
the public property of the poor and 
added to the private property of the 
rich. The legislature of the present 
reign has only put a limit to the 
process by almost completing it. 
Thus every grade of the rural 
population has sunk; the landed 
yeomanry are almost gone; the 
tenant farmers have lost their an- 
cient independence and interest in 
the soil; the labourers have lost 
their separate cottages and plots of 
eround, and their share in a com- 
mon fund of land; and whereas 
all these grades were once rising, 
the prospect of the landed yeo- 
manry is now one of total extinc- 
tion; that of the tenant farmers, 
increasing insecurity ;? that of the 
agricultural labourer, to find the 
distance between his own grade and 
the one above him wider and more 
impassable than ever, while the con- 
dition of his own grade is scarcely 
above that of the brutes. Once, 
from the meanest peasant to the 
greatest noble all had land, and he 
who had least might hope for more; 
now there is being taken away from 
him who has little, even that which 
he has—his cottage, and even his se- 
parate room. Once there was an as-- 
cending movement from the lowest 
gradetowards the highest; now there 
is a‘descending movement in every 
grade below the highest. Once the 
agricultural class had a_ political 
representation, and a voice in legis- 
lation which they dared to raise 


? Caird’s English Agriculture, p. 505. 
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against the landed gentry and no- 
bility; now the latter have the 
supreme command at once of the 
soil and of the suffrages of its culti- 
vators. Sir James Kay Shuttle- 
worth, in a recent interesting essay, 
argues, with respect to : agricultur: al 
labourers, that ‘ time is a necessary 
element in the elevation of any 
class,’ 
the suffrage to any class enfeebled 
by traditional dependence and ser- 
vile habits results in its political 
subserviency.’ But time is only a 
name for the operation of causes 
which may tend either to elevate or 
to depress, according to their nature. 
The very steps by which the villein 
rose, as Sir James Shuttleworth 
describes them, are now lost to the 
peasantry of England: ‘ Our an- 
cient Saxon polity had a represen- 
tative constitution in which the 
villein gradually rose to participate, 
and that just in proportion as he 
was admitted to the possession of 
property independently of the lord 
of the soil. The gradual transition 
from the occupation of land by vil- 
lenage to the cultivation of loan 
land, and the freedom of the tenant 
to migrate, to carry with him his 
acquisitions, and to acquire land as 


a personal possession, are the chief 
steps of advance of the class of 


villeins to the class of small tenant- 
farmers, and to the establishment 
of the independent class of yeomen 
and “statesmen” who cultivated 
their own land.’ Only one of these 
steps can now be said to remain— 
the freedom to migrate; and the 
consequence is a forced and unna- 
tural migration from the country to 
a few great manufacturing towns 
and the metropolis, largely swollen 
by other circumstances (also con- 
nected with our territorial system), 
which limit to a few centres the 
space for manufactures and urban 
employments. 


Weare told that the movement of 


the rural population to cities is an 
effect and symptom of progress, re- 
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sulting from the great increase of 
manufacturing employment and 
wages on the one hand, and the 
economy of labour by the natural 
tendency to the enlargement of 
farms on the other. With respect 
to the former of these allegations, 
it will presently be shown that 
the same causes which limit the 
employment, the wages, and the 
room for the labouring population 
in the country, diminish all three 
for the labouring population in 
towns. But it ought first to be 
shown it is a wholly fallacious 
assertion that the natural tendency 
of agricultural improvement in 
England is towards the enlargement 
of farms and a smaller employment 
of labour. The chapter at the end 
of Mr. Caird’s standard treatise on 
English Agriculture in 1850-1851, 
contains a table of the rent of farms 
in different counties, and the follow- 
ing observations upon it : 


The great corn-growing counties of the 
east coast yield an average rent of 23s. 8d. 
an acre; the more mixed husbandry of the 
midland counties, and the grazing, green 
crop, and dairy districts of the west, 
31s. 5d. Leases are the exception through- 
out England; and though more prevalent 
in the west, there has been no sufficient uni- 
formity to account for the difference of rent. 
But the size of farms has an undoubted 
influence on the rent. In the dry climate of 
the counties on the east coast the opera- 
tions of a corn farm can be carried on on 
an extensive scale. By this means the land- 
lord’s outlay in buildings and fences is 
economised, As we proceed westward the 
country becomes more wooded, and better 
adapted for pasturage; the enclosures are 
smaller, the farms less extensive. Still 
farther west the moistness of the climate 
materially affects the mode of cultivation— 
unfavourable to corn crops, and favourable 
to grass. The farms are of small extent, 
and held by a numerous class of tenants, 
who live frugally, and in many cases assist, 
with their families, in the labours of the 
farm. We have here all the elements neces- 

sary to make a difference in the rate of 
rent. The large eastern farmer looks prin- 
cipally to barley and wheat. The landlord 
of the western and midland counties pos- 
sesses the two great advantages of his soil 
being used for the production of the most 
valuable of our agricultural commodities, 
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whilst his farms, from their size, are acces- 
sible to a larger body of competitors; in 
short, are tr greater demand than the 
(large) farms of the east. 


After these conclusions with re- 
spect to the past, Mr. Caird proceeds 
to some with reference to the future : 


As the country becomes more prosperous, 
the difference in the relative value of corn 
and stock will gradually be increased. The 
production of vegetables and fresh meat, 
hi iy for forage, and pasture for dairy cattle, 
which were formerly confined to the ne sigh- 

bourhood of towns, will necessarily extend 
as the towns become more numerous and 
populous. The facilities of communication 
must increase this tendency. Our insular 
position, with a limited territory and an in- 
creasingly dense manufacturing population, 
is yearly extending the circle within which 
the production of tresh food—animal, vege- 
table, and forage—will be needed for daily 
supply, and which cannot be brought from 
distant countries. They can be produced 
in no country as well as our own. Wool 
has likewise increased in yalue as much as 
any agricultural product, and there is a 
good prospect of flax becoming an article 
in extensive demand. The manufacture of 
sugar from beetroot may yet be found very 
profitable to the E nglish agriculturist. 
Now, all these products require the em- 
ployment of considerable labour, very 
minute care, skill, and attention, and a 
larger acreable application of capital than 
is requisite for the production of corn. 
This will inevitably lead to the gradual 
diminution of the largest farms, and to the 
concentration of the capital and attention 
of the farmer on a smaller space. 
In aspeech in the House of Com- 
mons little more than two years 
ago, we find Mr. Caird again saying : 
: I differ with my honourable friend 
(Mr. Dunlop) with regard to the 
change which he asserts to be 
takingplacei in Scotland. My honour- 
able friend says that the small-farm 
system is disappec aring, or is likely 
to disappear. My own observation 
leads me to say that it is quite the 
contrary. The more minute and 
perfect the system of farming 
adopted in order to work them 
with profit, the more likely is the 


system of small farms to increase 
than to 


diminish. The arable 





1 Speech of Sir H. Cairns on the Real Estates Intestacy Bill,"1859. 
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farms in Scotland and the north of 
England sixteen or twenty years 
ago were much greater in extent 
than they are at present.’ 

It is thus clear that the natural 
tendency of this country was never, 
and is less now than ever, towards 
large farms; and that the causes of 
the tendency which formerly ex- 
isted, and which still exists in 
many of the counties of England, 
towards the extinction of small 
farms, have been the following: 
first, and especially, the inability 
and indisposition of encumbered 
inheritors of great estates upon 
the one hand, arid of tenants with- 
out leases on the other, to furnish 
small farms with the requisite build- 
ings and fixtures; secondly, the 
artificial pauperism produced by 
causes already mentioned, and the 
anxiety of landlords, resulting there- 
from and from the frame of the 
poor law, to clear their estates of 
the peasantry ; thirdly, protectionist 
legislation in favour of corn. The 
chief of these causes are still in ex- 
istence, and customs and opinions 
engendered by the rest also remain. 

One of the ablest living advo- 
cates of the existing law of primo- 
geniture has urged that it is favour- 
able to agriculture, because large 
estates tend to make large farms.! 
They certainly do ; but it is because 
they are encumbered, and because 
their owners prefer political power 
to good farming, such as leases alone 
can produce. It is beyond contra- 
diction that the products which are 
best suited to the soil and climate 
of England are those which small 
farmers produce best; itis found that 
small farmers can and do pay higher 
rents than large farmers in England 
itself, as in Flanders; and it follows 
that the English peasantry have 
been dislodged from the soil and 
degraded in condition by laws and 
customs contrary to those of politi- 
cal economy and nature. There is 


no reason in political economy or in 
nature why there should not be in 
England a predominance, not only 
of small farms, but of farms such as 
foreigners call small. The petty 
farmer of a few acres outbids every 
other in Flanders on a soil far in- 
ferior to that of England.' ‘The 
larger farms in Flanders,’ says the 
highest authority on the subject,? 
‘tend constantly towards subdi- 
vision, for the simple reason that 
when subdivided they yield a 
higher rent. This subdivision, too, 
increases the gross no less than the 
net produce. In general, the smaller 
the farm the greater the produce of 
the soil. Cultivators and proprie- 
tors alike rejoice in the subdivision: 
the former, because it places more 
land within their reach ; the latter, 
because it doubles their rents.’ 
When to this we add the considera- 
tion that the farm produce for which 
England is best suited requires, as 
Mr. Caird states, an immensity of 
labour, and that, as Mr. Thornton 
expresses it, ‘ English agriculture 
would be exceedingly benefited by 
theapplication to itof at least double 
the actual quantity of labour,’ we 
may pronounce that England is 
fitted by nature to support an im- 
mense rural population in comfort ; 
that landlords, in clearing their 
estates of the labourers’ little farms 
and cottages to diminish pauperism, 
have fallen into the common error 
of mistaking the preventive for the 
disease ; that the immense migra- 
tion from the country to the city has 
been a forced and unnatural move- 
ment; and that the misery and de- 
cline of the English rural population 
is theresultof asystemadversetothe 
interests of all classes, not excepting 
the proprietors of the soil. But the 
evils of the system do not end here. 
As it has cramped and misdirected 
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the industry of the country, so has 
it the industry of the town; and the 
migration of the peasantry has been 
accompanied by another forced move- 
ment of the population to a few great 
cities, to which urban industry has 
been ina great measure unnaturally 
restricted. The result is, that enor- 
mously disproportionate numbers 
are huddled together in a space 
which yearly becomes less as those 
numbers increase; that the town 
population, like that of the country, 
has yearly less room for its growth; 
that the mass of the labouring po- 
pulation is degenerating both in 
country and in town; and that a land 
question has arisen in our cities, 
more imperiously demanding solu- 
tion than even the land question in 
the country. 

Adam Smith observes that, con- 
trary to the course of nature (which 
makes agriculture the first, because 
the most necessary and the most at- 
tractive, of human occupations), the 
first growth of industry and opulence 
in medizeval Europe was in towns ; 
and that this inversion of the na- 
tural order of progress was caused 
by the insecurity and oppression of 
the cultivators of the soil, while the 
inhabitants of towns enjoyed com- 
parative liberty and safety. But 
the philosopher’s reasoning, taken 
along with well known facts of 
history, leads to a further conclu- 
sion which he does not expressly 
state, that urban industry was itself 
unnaturally confined to a few walled 
and chartered cities, within which 
the inhabitants might leave their 
substance to their children, and 
were tolerably secure from both 
legal and illegal pillage. Such of 
these towns as made remarkable 
progress were uniformly enabled by 
their situation to obtain supplies of 
food and materials of industry and 





| On the natural quality of the soil of Flanders, see M. de Laveleye’s Essai sur 
P Economie rurale de la Belgique, pp. 1-2 and 37. 

* M. de Laveleye may be called the highest authority on this subject, because he not 
only has made it a special study, but is both a distinguished professor of political 


economy and one of ‘the landed interest.’ 
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trade from a distance; but it was 
not so much the superior facility as 
the superior security of water car- 
riage which gave towns in such 
places their principal advantage, for 
the want of means of land carriage 
was more the consequence than the 
cause of the backwardness and mis- 
government of the country. The 
villein need not have fled to remote 
fortified cities, had artificers been 
free to settle at his door; towns 
would have come to him, would 
have grown up around him by the 
gradual extension and improvement 
of village manufactures. But civic 
industry and traffic were confined by 
feudal laws and customs to certain 
privileged sites, and custom and 
prestige, and the facilities which 
time and labour bring, gave some 
of them a lasting superiority not 
ascribable to natural gifts alone. 
So far the past operation of our 
territorial system is in fault. The 
truth, however, is that it tends at 
this day to limit trade and manu- 
factures to places with no economic 
superiority over a number of others 
from which they are excluded by 
the great monopoly of land; and 
that immense  unapproachable 
estates, overgrown demesnes, re- 
stricted rights of proprietorship, 
defective titles, and all the other 
causes which keep land out of the 
market, keep out manufactures and 
trade from many natural homes for 
their settlement, and imprison them 
within bounds where space is at 
once insufficient and extravagantly 
dear. One of the most flourishing 
towns in the United Kingdom owes 
its extraordinary progress in the 
present generation chiefly to the fact 
that it stands upon ground which 
the sale of the estates of a ruined 
noble made the property of its citi- 
zens, and thus transferred to the 
many from the one. Those who 
are versed in the published and un- 
published history of towns will 
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readily call up several similar cases. 
But of many eligible sites for urban 
industry and opulence the history 
has not been suffered to begin. In 
the same county in which the 
town just spoken of is situated, 
a wealthy manufacturer deplored 
to the writer of this paper, some 
years ago, that he could not extend 
his manufacturing premises where 
he lived, and had been driven to 
invest a large capital in a factory 
many miles from his own eye, be- 
cause he could not obtain the secu- 
rity of a sufficient lease from a pro- 
prietor of the soil who had only 
once visited his immense estate, and 
had not even a residence upon it. 
In such and many other ways the 
space for urban life and industry is 
artificially limited. ‘ Even in towns,’ 
a member of Parliament complains, 
‘the great landed monopoly is often 
grievously felt. How many towns 
there are, favoured by natural po- 
sition, whose growth is stunted, and 
the prosperity of the inhabitants 
cut short, because the great pro- 
prietor under whose shadow they 
lie would rather preserve the privacy 
of his demesne than add to its 
revenue. Nor is this the only way 
in which a town is liable to suffer 
from the contiguity of a great estate, 
and the abuse of the power that 
belongs to it. It is matter of noto- 
riety that in many cases the course 
of a railway has been marked out, 
and the places of its stations have 
been selected, to suit the convenience 
of the landowner, in place of that of 
the small town.’! 

Thus it is that the paths and 
homes and bounds of trade are far 
from being what nature would have 
made them; nor can there be a 
reasonable doubt that, although 
time and legislation never may 
restore the course of nature alto- 
gether, yet, if the restrictions which 
now surround them were once re- 
moved, the population and capital 


-' The History of the Law of Entail and Settlement. By Charles Neate, Esq., M.P. 
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in our straitened cities could forth- 
with find an outlet and a relief, and 
much capital which leaves our 
shores would find new and profit- 
able employment upon English 
ground. Nor is it capitalists and 
labourers alone who are pent un- 
naturally within a few great cities. 
There, behind counters, is the pale 
youth which might have recruited 
the ranks of a blooming tenantry ; 
there the children and descendants 
of the fading yeomanry, of the rural 
clergy, and of country gentlemen 
themselves, are gathered ; there are 
the many shops and trades that 
might have prospered well in coun- 
try towns ; there are the families of 
every middle grade whose incomes 
are no longer equal to the .costly 
luxury of a country home. Thus 
the middle classes involuntarily oc- 
cupy the space in our chief towns 
which the working classes want ; 
and the tide of immigration from 
all ranks throughout the country 
meets a town population yearly 
increasing from within in a space 
long since insufficient, and ever 
growing less. Already in 1861 it 
was found that while the country 
population of England little ex- 
ceeded nine millions, nearly eleven 
millions were inhabitants of towns, 
and of these more than seven 
millions and a half had congregated 
into the larger towns.' Of the 
latter number, again, nearly three 
millions (more than a million of 
whom were born elsewhere) peopled 
the metropolis, where railways, im- 
mense buildings, and clearances of 
all kinds, are diminishing the space 
for the poorer classes to live in with 
fearful rapidity, entailing conse- 
quences which have been well de- 
scribed by Lord Shaftesbury from 
his personal knowledge. Speaking 
in the House of Lords of the de- 
struction of the dwellings of the 
poor by railways, in the face of a 
natural increase of the city popu- 
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lation, and a yearly immigration in 
addition computed at from thirty to 
forty thousand, he said : 


First look at the financial effects. There 
is a large population of workmen, such as 
shoemakers, tailors, printers, and dockyard 
labourers, who cannot remove from their 
place of employment without their occupa- 
tions being wholly destroyed. Next, there 
is the change in the accommodation and its 
price. The proprietors of the meanest 
houses, seeing the great demand, raise the 
prices so that poor people who before lived 
in two rooms at a comparatively low rate 
are forced to pay much higher rents, and 
have further to put up with the indecencies 
and discomforts consequent upon sleeping 
eight, nine, or even ten in the same room. 
This is the story, not of hundreds, but of 
thousands. And see, moreover, how the 
change affects their social condition. Their 
burial and sick clubs are broken up, their 
reading rooms destroyed, their social meet- 
ings for what is called social improvement 
are rendered no longer possible, and they 
are forced into other neighbourhoods where 
they find none of these comforts, and are 
in addition highly unwelcome arrivals, 
from the fact that they come still further 
to burden a labour market already over- 
stocked, to raise rent, and to reduce wages. 


After alluding to the shocking 
scenes he had lately witnessed in 
one of these wretched refuges of the 
displaced poor, the noble lord 


added: 


One very decent woman said to me, ‘We 
are just over the main drains, and the walls 
are so ruinous that Jack and I take it by 
turns to sit up at night, for the rats come 
up in such numbers that we are afraid that 
if we do not, they may carry off the baby.’ 

ut why did the man remain? Because 
he knew that if he left his dwelling he 
could not find another in the neighbourhood, 
and would lose his employment. 


This frightful situation of things 


is every month becoming more 
frightful. Six years ago there were 


nearly three millions of people in 
London. The whole population of 
England doubles in about fifty-two 
years; but the chief increase is in 
the large towns, and most of all in 
the metropolis, where most of all the 
space for human habitation rapidly 
decreases. We are thus coming to 
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a dead lock both in country and in 
town for want cf bare room for the 
people to live in, while there is land 
enough and to spare. Already the 
population is degenerating both in 
town and country. The barrister 
threading the crowded lanes and 
courts between the Strand and 
Lincoln’s Inn has noticed year by 
year the signs of a degenerating 
race upon old and young, and now 
they, too, have been displaced to 
swell the numbers in some more 
crowded and more squalid haunts. 
In the country, the degeneracy 

the race is its most striking feature; 
intelligence is almost extinct among 
the rural poor; and in no other civi- 
lised land, and even in few savage 
lands, has any class of human being 
a look so che erless, so unreasoning, 
so little human, as the English agri- 
cultural labourer, without the hight 
either of intelligence or of animal 
spirits in his sullen face. But the 
working classes are not the only 
sufferers. Already the dwellings of 
the middle classes in great cities not 
only are becoming dear beyond their 
means, but are beginning to disap- 
pear altogether ; and they too will 
find before long that there is no 
room for them in either country or 
town, and that they have before 
them only the hard choice of the 
ancient Britons. And the danger 
threatens a higher class still. A 
landless and houseless population 
will ere long be brought face to face 


with a few thousand engrossers of 


the soil, who seldom can sell or 
divide it, or make adequate leases 
of it if they would, but who will be 
charged with the consequence—with 
making ‘ pleasure-ground,’ as the 
Times recently called it, of all the 
land in the kingdom, while the 
nation has not enough for bare ex- 
istence. Nor does the danger beset 
all classes only from within. We 
are coming closer year by year to 
both Europe and America; and if we 

are to hold a place, not to say as a 
great, but even as a small indepen- 
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dent State, we must find room for 
the nation to grow, and to grow in 
health and strength ; we must find 
room for increasing numbers of men 
to live as men, and not as rats. 

It is this land question in both 
country and town, traceable in both 
to the same source, which legisla- 
tion must solve to rescye the nation 
from degeneracy, revolution, and 
subjection; but it is a question 
which the present Legislature is 
unable to solve—not that it is in- 
solvable by legislation (if it were, 
it would be all the more awful), but 
because, upon the one hand, the 
sufferers, whose energy and inven- 
tion would be exerted to the ut- 
most, are unrepresented or misrepre- 
sented in Parliament; and because, 
on the other hand, a class, which is 
omnipotent in Parliament on all 
questions relating to land, inherits 
its opinions as well as its estates, 
and naturally but unwisely imagines 
its interests concerned in main- 
taining things as they are; regard- 
ing all. those’ who would do any thing 
effectual to remedy the evil, though 
it threatens themselves and the ex- 
istence of their estates, as its au- 
thors. In a speech on the question 
of intestate succession to real es- 
tates, Mr. Lowe declared: ‘ The 
present state of our law with respect 
to land is the result ofa series of con- 
flicts in which the landed interest 
has invariably been on the illiberal 
side, and has as invariably been 
overborne and conquered by the 
feeling of the country.’ It is be- 
cause ‘the landed interest’ is con- 
scious of this that it seeks to ex- 
clude the feeling of the country 
from representation in Parliament. 


Et est qui vinci possit, eoque 
Difficiles aditus primos habet. 


But it is surprising that a states- 
man, with the opinion just quoted 
of the legislative qualities of landed 
proprietors, should not see in the 
land question an unanswerable ar- 
gument for reform, instead of an 
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argumentagainstit. Inaspeech on 
the extension of the franchise, Mr. 
Lowe said: ‘ Look at the land ques- 
tion alone. In America nobody 
courts land, because he can get as 
much as he likes. But here the 
case is different ; nothing is easier 
than to get upa cry about land; 
and at this moment it is generally 
believed upon the Continent that 
there is a law in existence under 
which the possession of land in Eng- 
land is confined exclusively to the 
aristocracy.’ It is just because the 
supply of land is so limited by na- 
ture in England, that it is so neces- 
sary that it should not be limited 
artificially, and that a Parliament 
which will not remove the artificial 
limitation needs a reform. In 
America, 58,000 square miles kept 
out of the market by the state of 
the law would hardly be missed 
from the market; but in England 
there are only 58,000 square miles 
altogether. 

It is to the reform of the law of 
landed property, and the reform of 
Parliament for that end, that we 
must look for the solution of the 
land questions, which present them- 
selves alike in country and in town, 
and the same reforms will go far to 
solve both. To find dwellings for 
the overgrown population of the 
metropolis, for example, we must 
make outlets for industry elsewhere ; 
we must remove the causes of the 
displacement of the rural popula- 
tion—of a perpetual influx of ex- 
treme poverty into the principal 
cities—of the little land which enters 
the market being artificially dear, 
and of the greater part never enter- 
ing it at all from one century to 
another. If the unnatural congre- 
gation of multitudes in extreme 
poverty in one spot could be stopped, 
the question of dwellings for the 
poor in the metropolis would lose 
the chief of its terrors for the future. 
The evil has indeed been enormously 
increased by the merciless encroach- 
ment of companies powerful in Par- 
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liament, and with the instinct of 
‘the landed interest’ on their side. 
Everything is possible in engineer- 
ing, and the energy and skill which 
laid a cable under the Atlantic 
could have carried every metropoli- 
tan railway under ground. There 
is, again, no mechanical reason why 
an increase of space for the popula- 
tion of London should not be made 
upwards, in substantial houses ten, 
twenty, or thirty storeys high; but 
there must be a foundation left to 
build on ; a forced competition must 
not make the rents of such houses 
exorbitantly high ; and the tenants, 
on the other hand, must not be 
paupers, too poor to pay even a 
moderate rent. And the state of 
the law of landed property, and the 
system founded upon it, are the 
main causes of all the pauperism in 
England. The law of landed pro- 
perty is, moreover, the radical cause 
which makes our jurisprudence a 
byword in the civilised world, and 
prevents the possibility of reducing 
it to a simple and intelligible code. 
Thus the political question of Re- 
form, which has been shown to be 
also a great economical question, 
involves a great juridical question 
besides. And the solution of the 
chief difficulties of both the econo- 
mical and the juridical question may 
be found in measures which would 
not diminish but greatly enlarge 
the rights of property, properly un- 
derstood, in which, however, cannot 
be included the right to deny them 
to men’s successors, or to appro- 
priate the property and votes of 
their tenants. 

Even Dr. Johnson, notwithstand- 
ing his bias in favour of regulations 
tending to place hereditary leaders 
at the head of mankind, foresaw 
that the time would come when 
‘the evil of too much land being 
locked up’ would have to be dealt 
with. But his was the not very philo- 
sophical way of thinking to which 
another very learned man in our 
own age was inclined—that cure is 
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better than prevention.! For want 
of prevention the evil has now 
reached the magnitude only imper- 
fectly described in these pages, and 
we are driven to seek at once for 
cure and prevention. There are 
three different methods recorded in 
history to make choice from. One 
is the French law of partition of 
family property among all children 
alike—an expedient w hich deserves 
no higher commendation than that 
it is better than the feudal system 
of disinheriting all the children but 
one. A second method which sug- 
gests itself, with higher reason on 
its side, is a limitation of the amount 
of Jand that any single individual 
shall take by inheritance. Such a 
measure, however shocking to pre- 
sent proprietary sentiments, could 
not diminish the real happiness, it 
may safely be asserted, of one human 
being in the next generation ; nor 

‘an it be confidently pronounced that 
the mischief resulting from the long 
retention of a restriction of a dif. 
ferent kind upon the possession of 
land may not yet be found such 
that some such measure will be of 
necessity adopted, to make room 
for the natural increase of popula- 
tion. But it would be a remedy 
which only a violent revolution 
could at present accomplish, and 
what we want is a remedy which 
needs only an adequate reform of 
Parliament for its accomplishment. 
And if neither the French system of 
partition nor the agrarian system of 
the Gracchi is to be our model—if 
the feudal model is set before us 
only as a warning—we may yet 
find a model in the general tendency 
of English law reform since the 
system was established which first 
limited property in land to a parti- 
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cular line of descent in a particular 
number of families; for that end 
depriving each successive proprietor 
of the chief uses of property itself. 
The feudal landholder forfeited the 
right to sell his own land, to leave 
it by will, to let it securely, to pro- 
vide for his family out of it, to sub- 
ject it to the payment of his debts ; 
he forfeited, therefore, the chief 
rights of property, taking only in 
exchange aright to confiscate the 
property of his tenants. The whole 
movement of English jurisprudence 
relating to land ever since may be 
summed up as an effort to restore 
to landowners the just rights of 
proprietorship on the one hand, and 
to protect tenants from the un- 
just right of confiscation on the 
other. In a memorable speech on 
the reformation of Parliament, three 
quarters of a century ago, the illus- 
trious scholar, Sir William Jones, 
rested his main argument on the 
following ground : ‘ There has been 
a continual war in the constitution 
of England between two jarring 
principles—the evil principle of the 
feudal system, with its dark auxi- 
liaries, ignorance and false philo- 
sophy ; and the good principle of 
increasing commerce, with her libe- 
‘al allies, true learning and sound 
reason. The first has blemished 
and polluted wherever it has touched 
the fair form of our constitution. 
. . . What caused the absurd yet 
fatal distinction between property 
personal and real?—the feudal 
principle.’ This argument errs only 
in representing the str uggle as one 
of feudalism with commerce alone ; 
it has been a struggle with the 
interests and instincts not only of 
commerce, but also of natural affec- 
tion, morality, and justice. The 





1 Boswell.—I expressed my opinion that the power of entailing should be limited 
thus: that there should be one third, or perhaps one half, of the land of a country kept 


free for commerce ; 


that the proportion allowed to be entailed should be parcelled out 


so that no family could entail above a certain quantity.’ Johnson.—‘ Why, sir, mankind 
will be better able to regulate the system of entails when the evil of too much land 
being locked up by them is felt, than we can do at present when it is not felt’— 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
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view taken by Sir W. Jones resem- 
bles that of Adam Smith, already 
referred to, which attributes all the 
progress of Europe to a gradual 
victory of the commerce of towns 
over the feudal institutions of the 
country. The progress, however, 
which has actually been made, so 
far as it is due to the influence of 
commerce, is due to its action, not 
only in and by the towns, but in the 
bosom of feudalism itself—in the 
commercial wants and necessities of 
the feudal lords of the soil, as well 
as of their tenants and their neigh- 
bours in towns. But we must go 
further and add, that not only the 
commercial side of human nature, 
but also its moral side, in the breasts 
of the feudal proprietors themselves, 
rebelled against a system which 
sacrificed the whole family save one, 
and all its dependents, to maintain 
the line of feudal succession. From 
the moment when the power of 
bequeathing and alienating lands, 
which the civilised jurisprudence of 
Rome had introduced into England, 
was abandoned for the barbarous 
and retrograde rule of male primo- 
geniture, an unremitting struggle 
began to recover the ancient and 
legitimate essentials of property, by 
requiring testamentary powers on 
the one hand, and breaking the 
fetters of entail on the other. With 
regard to the former—the efforts and 
devices adopted to regain the right 
of testation over lands—we may 
apply, totidem verbis, to England 
the description an eminent jurist 
has given of the origin of wills 
among the Romans: ‘We might 
have assumed, @ priori, that the 
passion for testacy was generated by 
gome moral injustice entailed by the 
rules of intestate succession ; and 
we find them at variance with every 
instinct by which early society was 
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cemented together. Every dominant 
sentiment of the primitive Roman 
was entwined with the relations of 
the family. But what was the 
family? The law defined it one 
way, natural affection another.’! 
The writer referred to adds that 
the system of fidei commissa, or 
bequests in trust, was devised to 
meet the disabilities imposed by 
ancient law on the proper objects 
of natural affection. But the Roman 
law at least embraced in the family 
all the children in the line of 
agnatic descent, whereas the feudal 
system confined it to one single 
and perhaps remotely related de- 
scendant —the heir-at-law. The 
device resorted to in England to 
remedy this still grosser outrage on 
nature was the same as in Rome— 
the invention of uses or trusts.” 
No more conclusive proof need be 
given of the total incompatibility of 
the feudal rules of inheritance with 
the wants of society, than that 
whereas the Statute of Uses was 
passed in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
expressly in order to put an end to 
testamentary and other dispositions 
by uses away from the line of feudal 
descent, only five years afterwards 
it was found necessary to pass the 
Statute of Wills, which begins with 
a recital that the king’s subjects, 
as daily experience shows, cannot 
‘discharge their debts, or after 
their degree set forth and advance 
their children,’ and proceeds to 
enact that two thirds of lands held 
in military tenure shall be thence- 
forward disposable by will. Nor 
could the restriction on the remain- 
ing third survive the favourable 
experience of its abolition by an 
ordinance of the Commonwealth, of 
which the Act of Charles Il. was a 
mere copy. 

The history of éntails presents a 


2 *T hold that neither of these cases was so much the reason of uses as another reason 
in the beginning, which was, that the lands, by the common lawof England, were not 


testamentary or devisable.—Lord Bacon’s Reading on the Statute of Uses. 
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similar record of a revolt of the 
feelings and wants of human nature 
against the principle of descent 
which still governs the transmission 
of the bulk of landed property in 
England at this day. For 200 years 
after the statute De Donis restored 
the feudal restrictions, which land- 
holders had already found means to 
shake off, continued attempts were 
made in Parliament to obtain the 
repeal of that statute the conse- 
quences of which are well de- 
scribed in an old treatise com- 
monly ascribed to Lord Bacon, in 
terms which have lost little of their 
application since: ‘By a statute 
made in Edward I.’s time, the tenant 
in tail could not put away the land 
from his heir by any act of convey- 
ance, nor let it nor encumber it 
longer than his life. But the in- 
convenience thereof was great; for 
by that means the land being so 
sure tied upon the heir as that his 
father could not put it from him, 
made the son to be disobedient, 
negligent, and wasteful. It hindered 
men that had entailed lands, that 
they could not make the best of 
their lands by improvement, for that 
none upon so short an estate as his 
own life would lay any stock upon 
the land that might yield rent im- 
proved. Lastly, those entails did 
defraud many subjects of their 
debts, for that the land was not 
liable longer than in his own time.’ 
Two centuries after the statute of 
Edward, the method of barring en- 
tails by recoveries was introduced 
by the judges, and that fiction was 
succeeded by the Statutes of Fines 
in the three following reigns. In 
the foregoing and many similar 
efforts of our law, which we have 
not space to detail, one constant aim 
and movement is discernible—to 
neutralise and evade, by shifts and 
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artifices, the feudal restrictions on 
the rights of property in land, and 
its free alienation, lease, division, 
and bequest.! But it may be laid 
down as a general proposition in 
the philosophy of law, that wher- 
ever, in the law of an advancing 
society, a perpetual effort and ten- 
dency manifests itself in a given 
direction by a succession of devices 
and changes, the general aim of 
those changes is essential to pro-~ 
gress, and the tendency represents 
the spirit of progress itself—the 
spirit of civilisation struggling with 
the old spirit of barbarism. The 
ground of this proposition is simple, 
and it is one especially strong in 
the case of a country so tenacious of 
custom, so suspicious of speculative 
reason, as England—that the expe- 
dients and changes in question are 
such as society is forcibly driven 
to by the personal experience of its 
members, and the demands of human 
nature and daily life. But the pro- 
position is applicable only to the 
general aim and end of the efforts 
we speak of, not to the means. 

The means adopted to rid land of 
its fetters were in the first instance 
the fiction of uses and trusts, out 
of which grew the baneful division 
of our jurisprudence into a double 
system of equity and law. And this 
was only the beginning of a new 
evil superadded to the old; for the 
new pieces which lawyers have put 
into the old garment of our law 
have only made its unfitness for the 
wear of civilised life greater than 
before. Lord Bacon, after observ- 
ing that ‘the main reason of uses 
at the beginning was that lands 
were not by the common law testa- 
mentary or devisable,’ adds that, 
since the statute, another reason 
was ‘an excess of evil in men’s 
minds affecting to have the assu- 


_ | For example, powers of leasing entailed lands, and charging the inheritance with 
improvements—a mode by which the law attempts to restore indirectly and partially the 
rights of property which entails directly withhold. 
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rance of their estate and possession 
to be revocable in their own times, 
and irrevocable after their own 
times.’ The object of settlements in 
tail, renewed in each succeeding 
generation, is to accomplish ends 
still more inconsistent—to give 
each generation a free disposition 
over land, yet to bind the land from 
generation to generation in the 
feudal line of descent—to give all 
the family property to the heir, yet 
not to ignore those claims of nature 
and justice which feudalism, in its 
naked and consistent barbarity, 
boldly set aside. The consequence 
is the practical retention of the old 
evil of perpetual entails, and along 
with it the new evils of heavy in- 
cumbrances on land, of increased 
incapacity of its owners to improve, 
of an unparalleled complexity and 
uncertainty of title, and of a division 


between law and equity carried 
into interminable fresh ramifica- 
tions. 


There is one way to remedy the 
old and new evils together, and at 
once to purge our jurisprudence, 
and to emancipate land from its 
burdens and trammels—and that is 
to extinguish the force of settle- 
ments as binding and irrevocable 
instruments, save so far as a pro- 
vision for a wife is concerned ; to 
put family settlements, save as to 
a wife, on the same footing as 
wills, ipso facto void upon marriage, 
and revocable by any subsequent 
conveyance or will; to enact that 
each successive proprietor shall take 
the land he succeeds to free from 
any restriction on his rights of pro- 
prietorship ; and further, to make 
provision that all lands left burdened 
with any charges shall be sold im- 
mediately on the death of the owner 
to pay off the incumbrance. A 
moment’s reflection might satisfy 
any unprejudiced mind that settle- 
ments impose unjust and impolitic 
restrictions, as well as pecuniary 


justly. 
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burdens, upon the owners of land. 
Take the case of an ante-nuptial 
settlement, for example, in which 
the son joins with his father. It is 
commonly supposed that the son 
acts with his eyes open, and with a 
special eye to the contingencies of 
the future and of family life. But 
what are the real facts of the case ? 
Before the future owner of the land 
has come into possession—before he 
has any experience of his property, 
or of what is best to do or what he 
van do in regard of it—before the 
exigencies of the future or his own 
real position are known to him 
before the character, number and 
wants of his children are learned, 01 
the claims of parental affection and 
duty can make themselves felt, and 
while still very much at the mercy 
of a predecessor desirous of posthu- 
mous greatness and power, he enters 
into an irrevocable disposition, by 
which he parts with the rights of a 
proprietor over his future property 
for ever, and settles its devolution, 
burdened with charges, upon an 
unborn heir, who may be the very 
person least fitted or deserving to 
take it. To make a settlement 
void upon marriage, unless so far 
as relates to a provision for the 
wife, is only to apply the principle 
of jurisprudence which, under the 
old law of wills, made marriage 
and the birth of a child—and 
which, under the present law, makes 
marriage alone—the revocation of 
a will. It is plainly absurd to 
make an arrangement for chil- 
dren irrevocable, which is entered 
into before they are in existence, 
and, therefore, before their claims 
can be weighed and provided for 
It would, for the same 
reason be insufficient to enact, as 
one eminent writer has proposed, 
that no estate should be vested by 
settlement in an unborn child;! 
since immediately on the birth of 
the first son, a settlement in con- 
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formity with that restriction, yet 
open to all the objections just stated, 
might be made. 


of the subve 
law of land by the Romanised law 
of movables; and in England it is 
visibly the law of personalty which 


To complete the emancipation of 


land from artificial restrictions upon 
its distribution and use out of the 
feudal line of descent, it is necessary 
to assimilate its devolution in the 
case of intestacy to that of personal 
property. 
justice which settlements leave un- 
committed, the law of primogeniture 
steps in to accomplish. 
lating in this and other respects the 
law of real to that of personal pro- 
perty, 
promoting a movement which has 
characterised 
ancient 
idea,’ in the language of Mr. Maine, 
‘seems to have “spontaneously sug- 
gested itself to a great number of 
early societies, to classify property 
into kinds. 
is placed on a lower footing than 
the others, but at the 
relieved 
antiquity has imposed upon them. 
Subsequently the superior conve- 
nience of the rules 
transfer and descent of the lower 
order of property becomes generally 
recognised, and by a gradual course 
of innovation the plasticity of the 
less dignified class is communicated 
to the classes conventionally higher. 
The history of 


Every mischief and in- 


In assimi- 


the legislature will be only 


civilisation both in 
and modern times. ‘The 


One kind of property 


same time is 


from the fetters which 


governing the 


Roman Property 


Law is the history of the assimila- 


tion of ves mancipt to ves ec mancipi. 
The history of 


property on the 
European continent is the history 
rsion of the feudalised 


threatens to absorb and annihilate 


the law of realty.”! 


Every step which has been made 
to communicate to land the aliena- 


bility by which personalty was carly 
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distinguished, has been a step in 
the path of the assimilation of real 
and personal property law. The 
process of assimilation may be 
traced in the invention of uses, the 
fictions of fines and recoveries, the 
Statute of Wills, the abolition of 
military tenures, and (by a long 
series of piecemeal reforms) the 
subjection of inherited land to the 
debts of its former possessor.? But, 
as has already been said, a tendency 
persistently evinced in the modifi- 
cations of law in a progressive com- 
munity carries on its face the proof 
of its necessity and good policy 
The principle of feudal descent, 
which is the root of the two mon- 
strous anomalies of English juris- 
prudence—the divisions of law and 
equity, and of real and personal 
property law—is the root also of 
the artificial limitation of land; and 
at once to reform our jurisprudence, 
and to set land free from restrictions 
against national industry and life, 
we must strike at the root instead 
of lopping off branches one by one, 
as has hitherto been done by a 
territorial and half-feudal legis- 
lature. Having done this, the re- 
maining steps to facilitate the com- 
mercial transfer of land are obvious 
and easy, and it could be readily 
shown that history supplies the 
same argument in their favour 
which applies to the reforms already 
suggested. These steps are (in ad- 
dition to some stated already)— 
first, the compulsory registration of 
all dealings with land in a registry 
open to the public at a trifling ex- 
pense; secondly, a new Statute of 
Limitations, greatly shortening the 
period within which non-claim shal] 
perfect the title of the present 
possessors, who might otherwise 
be injuriously affected by registra 

tion; and thirdly, the sale “of all 
encumbered estates, or of enough 





' Ancient Law, p- 273. 


* For a remarkable example of the assimil 
also 27 & 28 Vic., chap. 112, as to judgments. 
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to defray the incumbrances, with a 
parliamentary title to the pur- 
chasers. 

One more measure is requisite to 
remove the restrictions which limit 
artificially the trade and manufac- 
tures of towns to particular spots— 
namely, to revise and alter the 
regulations of the Customs, which 
confine the import and export trade 
of the country to particular har- 
bours, exclusive of several well 
adapted by nature for commerce. It 
is, of course, well to diminish, as 
far as can be done without injury 
to trade, the collection of duties ; 
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but the present restrictions un- 
doubtedly hurt the revenue as well 
as the trade of the country. 

Finally, there is a matter with 
which, above all, only a Reformed 
Parliament can deal effectually— 
the insecurity of tenure, of which 
the mischief of game may be con- 
sidered as part. The insecurity of 
tenure is a public calamity, pur- 
posely maintained to deprive tenants 
of the political power and indepen- 
dence given to them by law; and if 
some more direct remedy be not 
applied to remove it, the makeshift 
of the ballot will be used. 
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FRAGMENT ON THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 
From tHe Postaumous Papers or Mr. Buckte. 


o 
THE most finished portion of the materials left by Mr. Buckle for his 
History of Civilisation in England, consists of five chapters on the reign 
of Elizabeth, of which the three first, forming in themselves a tolerably 
complete fragment, are now before the reader in the order in which they 
were left by Mr. Buckle, and with the titles affixed to them by himself. 

Although there are many passages which would evidently have been 
altered had the author lived to correct his MS. for the press; some left 
partially incomplete, and others to which he has affixed a mark of 
interrogation (7), indicating, apparently, a doubt in his own mind as to 
the accuracy of the facts stated, it has nevertheless seemed best to the 
present Editor to print the MS. exactly as it stood, without omissions, 
alterations, or additions, except such as are marked by brackets [ ], and 
excepting the notes which have been added from Mr. Buckle’s Common- 
place Books. 

It appears to have been a habit with Mr. Buckle to write down the 
reflections suggested by the books he read in very voluminous Common- 
place Books, along with references to the passages which supported, 
or had suggested, his own observations or assertions. Sometimes he 
arranged these observations under distinct heads, collecting together 
passages illustrative of topics on which he intended to write; at other 
times (but seldomer) they appear to have been written down in the order 
in which they were accidentally suggested by his reading. This latter 
happened sufficiently often for the same quotation to reappear occasionally 
several times in different parts of his Commonplace Books. Sometimes 
he merely notes down passage after passage from different authorities ; 
sometimes whole pages of the Commonplace Books consist almost 
entirely of original matter. Whenever he quotes from other writers, his 
references (so far as the present Editor has been able to verify them) are 
given with the utmost precision, and he appears to have been careful to 
copy word for word, often erasing a word in which he had originally 
made some trifling variation from an antiquated spelling, and carefully 
substituting the form in which it occurs in the author from whom he 
quotes. In some cases, where he collected in his Commonplace Books 
materials illustrative of particular points of history, he has brought the 
most contradictory passages into close juxtaposition ; of which the reader 
will find some examples in the notes appended to the present fragment. 

Although there can be little doubt, on a close examination, that 
Mr. Buckle had already in these chapters worked up much of the 
materials collected by himself in his Commonplace Books, still it has 
seemed desirable to add whatever illustrations can be made available 
from these sources ; both because it is probable that in revising his work 
Mr. Buckle himself would have had recourse to his Commonplace Books 
for his notes and references, and also because it will be interesting to the 
reader to be able to form from these illustrations some idea of the manner 
in which Mr. Buckle was accustomed to work. 

_ For the order in which these extracts have been inserted the Editor 
is responsible; they were found scattered about in many large folio 
volumes, and the object of the Editor has been to insert them so as to 
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interfere as little as possible with the current of the narrative. In one 
place a passage from the Commonplace Book has been inserted in the 
text, where it seemed peculiarly appropriate ; but in this and every other 
instance the letters C.P.B. mark whatever is extracted from the Common- 
place Books. Although, as a general rule, no alterations whatever have 
been made from the author's manuscript, yet in a few instances, where 
the addition of a word or two has sufficed to finish an otherwise incom- 
plete sentence, such an addition has been made, but has always been 
marked by brackets, thus [ ]. Every word that is not so marked is 
from the pen of Mr. Buckle. a. 2. 


I, 


PouiticaL. 





T the accession of Elizabeth the 
L position of England was more 
pregnant with danger than it had 
been at any period since the Danish 
invasion. Indeed, 
ferocious savages who i in the eighth 
and ninth centuries ravaged the 
kingdom, were not more for ‘midable 
than those enemies who now 
threatened it from every quarter. 
It would not be consistent with the 
object of this work to enter at 
length into the mere political events 
of civil history, but it will be im- 
possible fully to understand the real 
magnitude of this crisis without 
giving some account, not only of 
the snternal state of the ec country, 
but also of those peculiar foreign 
hazards which, during many years, 
were so imminent. And to the 
adoption of this course I am decided, 
not so much by the obvious interest 
of the struggle as by the considera- 
tion that during the reign of this 
great queen not only was every 
obstacle surmounted and every dan- 
ger repulsed, but that, by the appli- 
cation of principles hitherto un- 
known or neglected, England was 
raised to a position which made her 
the envy and wonder of Europe; 
that the way was paved for the 
establishment of a prosperity which 
not even the wretched misgovern- 


the hordes of 


ment of her immediate successor 
could seriously disturb ; that a pro- 
digious impulse was given to all the 
great branches of manufacture and 
commerce ; that all the arts which 
minister to the comfort of man, and 
lend a charm to civilised life, were 
cultivated and encouraged; and, 
what is more important than all 
these, that there was laid the foun- 
dation of a literature which is by 
far the proudest boast of this mighty 
people, which will long survive the 
country that has given it birth, and 
which will be read with astonish- 
ment by nations yet unborn, even 
when the very name of England has 
almostfaded from the memory ofman. 

The chief danger to the new 
Queen arose from the agitation of 
those religious disputes by which, 
for nearly forty years, Europe had 
been convulsed.! In all the other 
great countries there was a decided 
majority on the side either of the 
Protestants or of the Catholics. But 
in England the nation, in point of 
numbers, was about equally divided 
between the two great re ligions ; and 
though, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the Government could, per- 
haps, easily have turned the scale, 
yet the Catholics were at this time 
even more formidable than might 
have been supposed from their mere 


1 Camden draws «2 most gloomy Picture of the position of England at the accession of 


Elizabeth (Annals, in Kennett, ii. 370). 
for he was a man of considerable ‘learning, 
younger than Elizabeth.—C.P.B. 


On such a matter he is of the highest authority, 
of fair judgment, and only eighteen years 
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numerical force, for they counted 
among their adherents an immense 
majority of the aristocracy, who ex- 
ercised over their dependents an 
almost unlimited authority. Eng- 
land was thus split into two hostile 
sects, each of which had its mar- 
tyrs and its miracles: each of 
which was equally confident of the 
truth of its own tenets, and of the 
damnable errors of its adversary: and 
each of which thirsted for the other’s 
blood. Of these great parties, one 
occupied the north and the other 
the south, and a line drawn from 
the Humber [blank in MS. ] formed 
the boundary of their respective 
dominions. The Catholics of the 
north were headed by the great 
familiesof | the Percies and Nevilles |! 
and had on their side all those ad- 
vantages which the prescription of 
ages alone can give. ‘To the south 
were the Protestants, who, though 
they could boast of none of those 
great historical names which re- 
flected a lustre on their opponents, 
were supported by the authority of 
Government, and felt that enthusi- 
astic confidence which only belongs 
to a young religion. 

While the nation was thus severed 
in twain by the accursed spirit of 
religious faction, the aspect of Eu- 
rope was so threatening that it 
might well have appalled the stoutest 
heart. For half a century the Spa- 
nish power had been supreme. Fran- 
cis I., defeated in the field and baffled 
in the closet, was at length taken 
prisoner by his great rival, and 
could only purchase his liberty by 
the most degrading concessions. 
After his ignominious reign was 
brought to a close, the languishing 
fortunes of the French monarchy 
were, with the greatest difficulty, sus- 


1 Wright (Queen Elizabeth and her Times: 
the different families who took part in the rebellion of 1569, ‘ 
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tained by his son and successor ; (?) 
but on his death the last symptoms 
of vigour disappeared from the 
national councils, and everything 
fell into disorder. Inthe meantime 
the power of Spain was rapidly pro- 
gressing. The reign of Philip II. 
was ushered in by the battle of 
St. Quentin, at which Philibert of 
Savoy cut in pieces the chivalry of 
France, and shook the throne of 
Henry. Then followed the battle 
of Gravelines, at which the star of 
Philip was again in the ascendant ; 
and at the accession of Elizabeth the 
Spanish empire, which had been 
built up by three generations of 
statesmen and of warriors, had 
reached a height of alarming gran- 
deur. Even at the present day such 
a power would be formidable : in the 
middle of the sixteenth century it 
seemed irresistible. The population 
and the revenues of the European 
dominions of Philip were more than 
double those of France and England 
put together. The only power that 
could in the least pretend to balance 
so prodigious a preponderance was 
France: but France, during thirty 
years of the reign of Elizabeth, was 
governed by three ignorant and 
profligate boys: was torn by the 
agitations of civil war: and was 
hemmed in by Philip at every quar- 
ter, with the single exception of the 
side of Germany, and even there the 
throne was occupied by the uncle, 
and afterwards by the cousin, of the 
Spanish monarch. 

If anything is wanting to com- 
plete this picture, we have only to 
consider the neglected and, indeed, 
the almost defenceless condition of 
the nation which had to contend 
against such imminent perils. 

~ During the whole of the four- 


London, 1838; vol. i. p. xxxiv.) says that 


pe om ups without an excep- 


tion, were all allied by blood or intermarriage with the two families of the Percies and 


Nevilles.’ —C.P.B. 


At the very same moment the Spanish troops pushed forward to the gates of Rome, 
al compelled the Pope to sign a peace under the walls of his own eapital,—[ Author's 
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teenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
power and reputation of England 
had been steadily advancing, and 
the national resources, though not 
developed with any extraordinary 
skill, were found more than equal 
to meet those emergencies which 
occasionally arose. Butduring the 
latter years of Henry, and under 
the extremely feeble government of 
Edward, everything went to ruin. 
The throne of the sickly and bigoted 
boy was surrounded by advisers who 
were too much occupied with caring 
forthe souls of men to trouble them- 
selves much about their bodies. 
It could hardly be expected that 
statesmen who were busied in the 
exalted functions of drawing up 
canons for a church and forms for 
a sacrament should stoop so low as 
to provide for the national pro- 
sperity : still less was it likely that 
they should be anxious for the 
national honour. Indeed, whatever 
may have been the other merits of 
the English Reformation, it is re- 
markable that during the early 
period of its progress it did not pro- 
duce a single man of genius. There 
were some expert reasoners, there 
were many able scholars, but there 
was not one original thinker ; there 
was not even one competent states- 
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man. Even when Mary came to the 
throne, and called to her councils 
two advisers of unquestionable 
ability, Gardner and Pole, still the 
frenzy of religion had so occupied 
the minds of men, that there was no 
room left for the realities of govern- 
ment. All the energies of the execu- 
tive were directed to burning here- 
tics and refuting schismatics. The 
foolish and bigoted Queen thought 
that she had fulfilled one of the first 
of her royal duties so soon as she 
had converted an apostate, or even 
comforted a repentant sinner. It 
may be easily imagined that during 
the heat of this religious fervour the 
real interests of the nation were 
entirely forgotten. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to find in modern Europe 
an instance of a country worse 
governed than England was during 
the generation that elapsed between 
the fall of Wolsey and the death of 
Mary. The men who ruled the 
State were profoundly ignorant of 
the affairs of Europe, of which, in- 
deed, they took no trouble to in- 
struct themselves. At many courts 
there was no English representative, 
and even when there did happen to 
be one, his information was as bad 
as it could possibly be.! The con- 
sequence was that their foreign 


1 Under Edward and Mary there was not a single man to deserve the name of a states- 


man. 
to domestic policy. 


Gardner indeed had considerable talents, but they were almost entirely directed 
The consequence was, that at the accession of Elizabeth England 





had entirely lost the position of European umpire which it had been the pride of Henry 
VIII. to obtain for her. At many courts there was no English minister, and when there 
did happen to be one his information was as bad as it could possibly be. Very soon after 
the accession of Elizabeth, Dr. Wotton writes to Cecil from Brussels, ‘ every bodye hath 
espyes abrode save we’ (Forbes, i. 23).—C.P.B. 

In Forbes’ Elizabeth, vol. i. pp. 15-24, there is a confidential letter from Wotton to 
Cecil, dated Brussels, 9th January 1559. Dr. Wotton, who from his special position had 
the best information, takes a very gloomy view of the position of England in relation to 
foreign politics. See in particular pp. 17, 18, 19. He evidently feared France more 
than Spain. The correspondence of her foreign ministers loses that gloomy tone which 
it had, and as early as May 1560 Throkmorton writes to Cecil, ‘Thys I can tell you, that 
the Spaniards are affered you wyll ally yourselves with France ; and that ‘you do 
deskant unkyndly off their doyngs. Why shulde not the Queen looke upp? She had 
never so moche cause ; for now bothe these grett princes do strive who may have her 
amytie assuredly ’ (Forbes, i. 452). In the very same letter Throkmorton writes, ‘I am 
advertyzed that the Kynge of Spaine doth grettly mistrust the revolte of his low coun- 
tries, and therefore dare not retyre hys Spanierds from thence’ (pp. 453 and 474). Philip 
was bitterly galled; and on the 24th January 1563 Mr. Middelmore writes to Cecil from 
Paris that the King of Spain had ordered ‘ Alphonsus Episcopus, alias no ane,’ to “wryte 
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policy was a continued succession of 
perpetual blunders. During the 
eleven years which were occupied 
by the contemptible reigns of Ed- 
ward and Mary, we endured a series 
of disgraceful disasters such as even 
now it is painful to remember. 
Whenever we made a claim, it was 
sure to be rejected; whenever we 
put forward a pretension, it was sure 
to be spurned. If we attacked a 
city, it was always too strong to be 
taken; if we defended one, it was 
always too weak to be held. 


But this was only a precursor of 
what was to follow, and just before 
Mary died we sustained a loss more 
serious than any of the others. For 
more than two hundred years Calais 
had been an English possession, and 
was considered as part of thenational 
domain. And yet this most impor- 
tant city, which was so strong by 
nature and by art as to be con- 
sidered almost impregnable, was 
wrested from us in the middle of 
winter in three weeks, and almost 
without resistance.” 


Scarcely was Elizabeth seated on 
the throne when she began to feel 
the alarming embarrassment of her 
position. The bishops unanimously 
refused to crown her. The Pope 
denied her legitimacy, and would 
not recognise her as queen. The 
two universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, which at that time had 
immense influence, united with Con- 
vocation in presenting to the House 
of Lords a solemn declaration in 
favour of the Papal supremacy. This 
was almost tantamount to a decla- 
ration in favour of the pretensions 
of Mary, and those pretensions were 
openly supported by her father-in- 


ii 


C.P 


1 Lingard, vol. vii. p. 237; London, 1838. 
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law, Henry II. of France, who caused 
her not only to assume the arms 
and title of Queen of England and 
Ireland, but to execute a solemn in- 
strument transferring to him the 
right of succession in case she should 
die without issue. 

With the risk of a rebellion hang- 
ing over head, and exposed at any 
moment to the presence on her 
shores of a foreign army, it seemed 
that Elizabeth had only one escape 
that was yet left to her. Philip had 
already saved her life; he now 
offered her his hand. With him for 
her husband, there would be no fear 
of foreign aggression, and his power, 
combined with that of the English 
Catholics, would afford ample pro- 
tection against any insurrection 
which the Protestants might be 
willing to excite. The offer was in- 
deed tempting, and the ministers of 
Elizabeth advised her to accept it: 
but the Queen herself, with a mag- 
nanimity of which history furnishes 
few examples, rejected his pro- 
posal, and determined to trust en- 
tirely to the resources of her own en- 
feebledand divided kingdom. Philip, 
deeply mortified by an answer which 
he had little expected, determined 
to rain the presumptuous heretic 
who had ventured to repulse his 
addresses. He proceeded with sin- 
gular and characteristic cunning. 
Fearing that by a declaration of war 
against England he would compel 
Elizabeth to throw herself into the 
arms of Henry, he endeavoured to 
cut away that resource by inducing 
her to continue (?) the hostilities 
with France into which Mary had 
so imprudently embarked. He knew 


_ that in England men of all parties 


eagerly desired the restitution of 
Calais, the loss of which they con- 


against the late apology made by the Bishoppe of Salisbury’ (I presume Jewell) (Forbes, 
. 308). He adds (p. 308) that the Queen Mother had sent to Spain for ‘ more ayde.’— 


? No standing army; no navy. Gunpowder had been in general use for two centuries, 


but the English were entirely ignorant of the art of making it. 


whelmed with debt.—[Author’s note. ] 


The Crown was over- 
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sidered as a national disgrace, and 
he now proposed that Spain and 
England should jointly carry on the 
war until that city was restored. 
But Elizabeth suspected the snare. 
Doubtful of the sincerity of Philip, 
and certain that the kingdom, such 
as Mary had bequeathed it, could 
hardly support the efforts of a single 
campaign, she determined to give 
it rest, even though Calais should 
be the price of the peace. She had 
already sent ministers to the diffe- 
rent foreign courts, and to them she 
now issued the necessary instruc- 
tions. The result was the treaty 
of Chateau Cambresis, which was 
signed only [five] months after her 
accession to the throne, and which, 
for a time at least, secured to the 
nation the tranquillity that was 
necessary to recruit its wasted ener- 
gies. Relieved for a moment from 
the open hostility of France, Eliza- 
beth now concentrated her attention 
upon domestic affairs. Her first 
care was to put the country into a 
state of proper defence.! 


. 


{Here Mr. Buckle has marked in 
pencil in his MS. the word ‘ Military,’ 
and at a short distance ‘ Toleration,’ 
as though it had been his intention 
to insert at this stage of the history 
a chapter on each of these subjects. 
For the first of these, however, 
there remain no materials, and the 
very few notes in his Commonplace 
Books upon it have too little refe- 
rence tothe reign of Queen Elizabeth 
to be in place here. His materials 
for the chapter on Toleration are as 


follows.—Ebivonr. | 
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TI. 
TOLERATION. 


While she was thus actively em- 
ployed in developing the neglected 
resources of the country, her con- 
duct in matters of religion was still 
more admirable. It is the peculiar 
trait of this great Queen that she 
was the first sovereign in Europe 
who publicly tolerated the exercise 
of a religion contrary to that of the 
State. Indeed for many years she 
showed a disposition not only to 
tolerate, but even to conciliate. 
Her first act of authority was to 
form a council for the management 
of public affairs. Of the members 
of this council thirteen were Catho- 
lics, and eight only were Protes- 
tants. 

Even the administration of foreign 
diplomacy was entrusted by her to 
the professors of an adverse religion. 
In 1564 she sent a commission to 
Bruges to treat with Philip respect- 
ing some affairs of great impor- 
tance. One of the members of this 
commission was the celebrated Dr. 
Wotton: but at the head of it we 
find the name of Lord Montague, a 
zealous and well known Catholic. 
Several years later (in 1572) she 
sent the Karl of Worcester as her 
proxy to Paris, to stand in her 
room as godmother to the daughter 
of the French king. The earl who 
was selected for this honourable 
office was brother-in-law to that 
foolish rebel, the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and was himself 
prominent and notorious Catholic.’ 

But without accumulating similar 
instances, I need only mention that 





1 The energy of the Queen was shared by her subjects. 


nerve to meet the impending crisis ; 
ships fitted out by private persons, 
fighting men for her service’ 


The nation strained every 


and by 1561 the fleet of Elizabeth, joined to the 
‘was so potent that it was able to furnish out 20,000 
(Camden's Elizabeth, 


in Kennett, ii. 388). In 1590, says 


Camden (Kennett, ii. 558), ‘ Toward the supply of her navy she appointed a yearly sum 


of 8,970 pounds sterling.’ 


In 1592, some English merchants having exported guns to 


Spain, Elizabeth ‘forbad the iron workers from that day to cast any ordnance bigger than 
those we call minions, and those not above 16,000 pounds weight’ (Camden, in Kennett, ii. 


§69).—C.P.B. 


* In 1586, when Leicester was in Holland, the Queen wrote to rebuke him for having, 
by his intolerance, discouraged the Catholies.—| Author's note. | 
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several years, and indeed shortly 
before the arrival of the armada, 
Sir Philip Stanley, a Catholic, re- 
ceived charge during the time of 
war of the important town of 
Daventer. 

Indeed, so anxious was Elizabeth 
to avoid even the semblance of re- 
ligious bigotry, that on the death of 
Cardinal Pole she not only adopted 
the unusual course of issuing an 
order in council that all debts due 
to him should be at once paid to 
his executors, but she actually 
caused letters to be written to the 
same effect to all the bishops, and 
where there were no bishops, to the 
deans and chapters of all the cathe- 
dral churches throughout England. 
In another instance she acted in a 
similar way, though in a manner 
entirely opposed to the genius of 
that bigoted age. Sir Francis 
Englefield had been a privy coun- 
cillor to Mary, and had taken an 
active part in her proceedings 
against the heretics. (Query.) He, 
apprehensive of the consequences, 
and conceiving that his fortunes 
were irretriev ably ruined, abjured 
the realm. He not only corre- 
sponded with the enemies of Eliza- 
beth, but wrote to Leicester an in- 
solent letter respecting her. But 
notwithstanding this, the Queen al- 
lowed him to receive abroad all the 
revenues of his English estate, only 
reserving a small portion for the 
support of his wife, who still re- 
mained in her own country, and 
who had brought him a large for- 
tune. 

In all her public acts she dis- 
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played the same spirit. The oath 
of supremacy was that which most 
offended the conscience of the 
Catholics. Of this the Queen was 
well aware, and she in 1562 ordered 
that if it was once refused no 
bishop should presume to tender it 
a second time to the same person, 
but should wait for express instruc- 
tions for each particular case.’ The 
ministers of Edward, with that ten- 
dency to excess so characteristic of 
apostates, had inserted a clause in 
the Litany, ‘From the tyranny of 
the Bishop of Rome and all his de- 
testable enormities, good Lord de- 
liver us.” This blasphemous lan- 
guage, in which the Reformers 
invoked the name of the great God 
of love and peace as a pander to 
their own malignant passions, was 
by the order of Elizabeth imme- 
diately expunged from the services 
of the church. 

In the same way, and in a spirit 
which might teach a salutary lesson 
to the contemptible polemics of our 
own time, she issued a proclamation 
forbidding ‘ the use of opprobrious 
words, as : Papist, papistical, heretic, 
schismatic, or sacramentary.’? 

[At these merciful and politic 
proceedings of Elizabeth the bishops 
and clergy were seriously dis- 
pleased. With the bigotry which, 
unhappily for the interests of reli- 
gion, seems almost characteristic 
of their profession, they endeavoured 
to goad the Queen into a general 
per secution of the Catholics. . . . 
These and similar acts have been 
often assigned to a partiality which 
Elizabeth is supposed to have had 





' So that none of the Popish bishops or divines were burdened with it except Bonner 
and one or two more (Neal's History of the Puritans, vol. i. pp. 146, 147).—C.P.B. 


2 See 
129.—C.P.B. 
In 1592 Viscount Montacute died. 


den’s Annals, in Kennett, 


ii. §70). 


Neal’s History of the Puritans, edited by Toulmin; 


London, 1822; vol. i. p. 


The Queen always showed him favour, and 
visited him a short time before his death, though he was a ‘stiff Romanist’ 


(see Cam- 


On 7th March 1563 Sir Thomas Smith writes to 


Cecil, ‘I cannot lyke that our house is still so extreme in making more ae laws ; and 


in my mind specially it is not that can advance religion’ (Forbes’ Hlieabeth, 


. 352). 


In 1587 some justices of the peace were Catholics (Strype’s Annals, ae ili. part 


ii. pp. 462, 463.) See also vol. iv. p. 402. 
514.—C.P.B. 


See also Strype’s Life of Whitgift, vol, 1. p. 
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for the Catholic worship. But, 
after a long and careful study of 
her reign, I think myself authorised 
to say that this supposition is en- 
tirely gratuitous. No historian has 
advanced any evidence to support 
what has now become a traditional 
hypothesis ; and, so far as my read- 
ing extends, it is not warranted by 
any contemporary document which 
has come down tous, The truth 
seems to be that in religious 
matters she was naturally tolerant : 
her mind, bent on great objects, 
cared little for mere polemical dis- 
pute: and it was not until a later 
period, when her temper was 
soured by opposition, that she de- 
scended to the level of such men as 
Bonner and Cranmer. Protestant 
historians, who, with two or three 
brilliant exceptions, have always 
been intolerant, choose to repre- 
sent this as the Popish inclination 
of Elizabeth. |! 

Even towards the Irish, who, 
ever since they have been connected 
with England, have suffered so 


bitterly from Protestant intole- 
rance, she displayed a_ similar 
spirit. In a remarkable letter 


written in 1573, which is yet ex- 
tant, the Earl of Essex gives an 
account of an interview which he 
had with the Queen just before 
going to Ireland, in which she par- 
ticularly charged him ‘not to seeke 
too hastely to bring people that 
hath bene trayned in another reli- 
gion from that which they have 
bene brought up in.”? 

In the meantime the Catholics, 
presuming upon her forbearance, or 
perhaps merely instigated by a 
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spirit of mischievous activity, were 
so far from aiding the Government 
that they did everything to throw 
it into confusion. White, Bishop 
of Winchester, publicly delivered 
in London a most inflammatory 
sermon, in which, with an obvious 
allusion to Elizabeth, he reminded 
his hearers of the address which 
Trajan had made to one of his 
officers when he delivered to him 
the sword—‘ If my commands are 
just, use this sword for me; if un- 
just, against me.’ During the reign 
of Henry such language would have 
cost the bishop his head : Elizabeth 
merely ordered him to keep his 
house, and at the end of a month 
dismissed him without further 
punishment. In the same year the 
well known Dr. Story, in his place 
in the House of Commons, publicly 
boasted of the number of Protes- 
tants he had caused to be burnt: 
and he not only expressed his re- 
gret that he had left so many alive, 
but pointedly added that ‘it grieved 
him that they laboured only about 
the young and little twigs, whereas 
they should have struck at the 
root.”3 

The bishops, all of whom were 
Catholics, had, as I have already 
mentioned, unanimously refused to 
crown her: and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that one of the 
meanest of them was at length in- 
duced to perform the necessary 
ceremony.‘ It is, however, re- 
markable that this open hostility 
from the heads of the Catholic 
Church did not cause the least 
change in her conduct towards 
them. Dr. Kitchin, who alone 





! See Commonplace Book. 


Strype, whom no one will accuse of loving the Catholics, 


fully exonerates Elizabeth from the charge of haying an undue regard for their religion 


(Strype’s Annals, vol. i. p. xi.).—C.P.B. 


* See Wright’s Elizabeth; London, 1838; vol. i. p. 485. 


being a persecutor !—C.P.B. 


So much ‘for Elizabeth 


* In order to check violent recriminations, Elizabeth in 1558 forbad any one to preach 


without a license. 


Lingard represents this as directed against the Catholics, but he 
ought to have known that she punished Protestant clergy who presumed to disobey it | 


(Strype’s Annals, vol. i. part i. p. 63).—C.P.B. 
* Maclyn seems to say that at Elizabeth’s coronation all the bishops officiated 
(Maclyn’s Diary, p. 187 ; Camden Society).—C.P.B. 
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of all the bishops would take the 
oath of allegiance, (?) was allowed 
to retain his see; the others, who 


openly avowed the supremacy of 


the Papal power, were of course 
deprived, but only one of them was 
punished ; and Heath, who was one 
of the most prominent, and who 
during the last reign had been Lord 
Chancellor, was allowed to retire to 
his estate, where at a later period 
he was often visited by Elizabeth.' 

We have the statement of the 
Catholics themselves that no less 
than one thousand priests were al- 
lowed to remain with their patrons 
in different parts of England, and 
perform for them the ordinary func- 
tions of their religion. Indeed, a 
Protestant author who wrote eight 
years after the accession of Eliza- 
beth states that at that time the 
number of Catholic priests in Eng- 


land exceeded the entire number of 


the Protestant clergy, a statement 
which, however incredible it may 
appear, is confirmed by other inde- 
pendent and contemporary evi- 
dence.? 

In 1569, the year of the great 
northern ———. an inquiry was 
instituted at the Temple with the 
view of testing the loyalty of the 
lawyers. The question put to them 
was, not whether mass was cele- 
brated, nor whether they attended 
it, but merely ‘whether at Mass 
they prayed for the Queen.’ 

It may, perhaps, appear to some 
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that such instances as these are by 
no means remarkable, and that a 
sovereign who merely obeys the 
dictates of an ordinary charity is 
scarcely deserving of an extraordi- 
nary praise. But those who by 
such an objection think to lessen 
the merits of Elizabeth, must have 
a very scanty knowledge of the real 
history of the sixteenth century. 
The broad and general features of 
intolerance which distinguished the 
governments of that age are no 
doubt familiar to every reader: but 
only those who are acquainted with 
the lighter literature of the time, 
its biographies, its correspondence, 
even its very poetry and its tales, 
can form an adequate notion of the 
fearful extent to which the spirit of 
bigotry had possessed the minds of 
men. The Reformation, so far from 
assuaging the passions, had roused 
them to a fury which is hardly to 
be conceived. Men exemplary in 
every relation of domestic life, and 
of the most unblemished purity of 
morals, not only habitually incul- 
cated the necessity of extirpating 
heresy by the sword, but, the moment 
they had the power, showed them- 
selves prompt to put their own 
principles into execution. Even the 
few who at an earlier period had 
dared while in their closets to 
speculate on the propriety of tole- 
ration, soon changed their ideas 
when they emerged into the world. 
Sir Thomas More, in a philosophical 


1 In 1558 and 1559 Elizabeth saree in all 192 spiritual persons, of whom fourteen 


were bishops (Strype’s Annals, vol. 
was ke “pt in prison for his own safe ‘ 


. part ii. p. 106). 
Indeed, he was so hated by the people that when 


Bonner, ex-Bishop of London, 


he died it was found advisable to bury him in the middle of the night, ‘to prevent any 


disturbance that might have been made by the citizens’ (Strype’s 


p. 298.).—C.P.B. 


s Annals, vol. i. part ii. 


After the visitors appointed by Elizabeth had in 1559 gone through the whole king- 
dom, they reported that ‘not above two hundred and forty-three clergymen had quitted 


their livings.’ 
Toulmin ; 


Of these fourteen were “cae (Neal’s History of ‘the Puritans, edit. 
London, 1822; vol. i. p. 133).—C.P.B 


2 In a paper addressed in 1597 by an English Catholie to Philip II., it is stated that 
there are ‘four hundred secular priests in the kingdom’ (Dodd's Church History, Ap- 


pendix, vol. iii. p. Lxviii.). 


Hunter, a Jesuit, states ‘that ‘ 


in the reign of Elizabeth there 


A not more than five or six Jesuits at any one time in England’ (Dodd’s Church 
History, edit. Tierney ; vol. iii. Appendix, p. clxii.).—C.P.B. 

? Soames (Elizabethan Religious History, p. 251) quotes Stubbes’ Gaping Gulf to show 
that mass was commonly performed in London.—-[Author’s note. ] 








romance, laid down the noblest 
sentiments in the clearest language ; 
and yet the same man, whose 
private virtues, amenity of manners, 
and boundless hospitality made him 
the darling of the nation, attempted 
to convert heretics by whipping, by 
torturing, and by burning. 

In the generation which followed 
the death of More, there arose men 
who, without the humanity of his 
principles, enforced all the cruelties 
of his practice. Under Edward, the 
Protestants burnt the Catholics ;! 
under Mary, the Catholics burnt the 
Protestants. And although in the 
struggle of rival cruelties the Catho- 
lies had the advantage, in the 
greater number of their opponents 
whom they were able to immolate, 
yet, if we fairly distinguish the 
natural temper of the men and the 
circumstances in which they were 
placed, there is not much to choose 
in point of wickedness between 
Cranmer and Bonner: between the 
advisers of Edward and the advisers 
of Mary. Indeed, if we estimate 
their intentions by their professions, 
and if we judge their private 
opinions by their public creed, there 
can be no doubt that intolerance is 
a greater crime among Protestants, 
whose very existence is founded 
upon the right of private judgment, 
than it is among Catholics, who are 
bound to renounce such right, and 
to accept with humility all “the tra- 
ditions of the Church. But without 
attempting to parcel out that mon- 
strous load of guilt, which must be 
shared by the rival religions, it is 
sufficient to state the undoubted 
fact, that when Elizabeth came to 
the throne, no civil or religious 
ruler, no governor either of State or 
Church in any part of Europe, had 
ventured on what would have been 
considered the blasphemous experi- 
ment of allowing men to settle their 
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religion as a private question be- 
tween themselves and their God. 

It was under such circumstances 
as these that Elizabeth not only 
conceived the scheme of a religious 
toleration, but for several years 
actually enforced its principles. In 
an age when the smallest offences 
were habitually corrected by the 
severest punishments, and when the 
slightest whisper of toleration had 
never been heard to penetrate the 
walls of a palace, this great Queen 
publicly put forward opinions which 
in our own days have become ob- 
vious truisms, but which in the 
sixteenth century were considered 
damnable paradoxes: ‘We know 
not nor have any meaning to allowe 
that any our Subjects should be 
molested either by Examination or 
Inquisition, in any matter either of 
Faith, as long as they shall profess 
the Christian Fayth, not gaynsayeng 
the Authority of the holly Scrip- 
tures, and of the Articles of our 
faith contained in the Creeds Apos- 
tolic and Catholic: or for matter of 
ceremony or any other external 
matter appert aining to Christian 
religion, as long as they shall in 
their outward conversation show 
themselves quiet and conformable 
and not manifestly repugnant and 
obstinate to the Laws of the realm, 
which are established for Frequen- 
tation of divine service in the ordi- 
nary churches, in like manner as 
all other Laws are whereunto Sub- 
jects are of duty and by allegiance 
bound.’ She proceeds to add, ‘ 
the word of a Prince and the 
Presence of God,’ that there shall 
be no ‘ molestation to them by any 
person by way of Examination or 
Inguisition of their secret opinions 
in their consciences for matters of 
Faith.’? Such were the sentiments 
put on record by Elizabeth in a 
public proclamation after she had 


1 Mr. Buckle gives no authority for this remarkable statement.—Zditor of Fraser's 


Mi agaz ine. 


2 Drake says, without quoting any authority, that during Elizabeth’s reign no Jews 


were suffered to reside in the kingdom (Shakespeare and his Times ; 


vol. ii. p. 247).—C.P.B. 
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been eleven years on the throne: 
and it may be confidently asserted 
that there was not any sovereign 
then living in Europe from whose 
mouth such language had been 
heard. And without accumulating 
instances of the general spirit in 
which such principles had been 
carried out by her Government, it is 
sufficient to state that her bitterest 
enemies have never been able to 
point out a single instance of perse- 
cution for religion during the eleven 
years which elapsed between her 
accession to the throne and the date 
of the proclamation which I have 
just quoted. 

Those who are acquainted with 
the theological literature of the six- 
teenth century will form some idea 
of the horror and disgust which 
these proceedings excited in the 
minds of the bishops and superior 
clergy. They regarded such tolera- 
tion not only as a dangerous ex- 
periment, but as a most impious 
contrivance. 

Sandys, who was consecrated 
Bishop of Worcester the year after 
the death of Mary, endeavoured to 
expel all the Catholics from his 
diocese; and several years later, 
Aylmer, Bishop of London, advised 
the Government at once to throw 
into prison all the principal English 
Catholics. Whitgift declared jthat 
‘if Papists went abroad unpunished, 
when by law they might be touched, 
surely it was a great fault and 
could not be excused, and he prayed 
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God it might be better looked to.! 
Whittingham, Dean of Durham, 
wrote to the Earl of Leicester in 
1564, bitterly complaining of the 
‘ great lenity towards the Papists.’? 
But the Queen easily penetrated 
the designs of these men. She saw 
that, under the pretence of purify- 
ing the Church, they were bent on 
the double object of gratifying their 
own bigotry and extending their 
own influence. Determined to pre- 
vent this, she took every oppor- 
tunity of repressing their specious 
interference. Indeed, if she had 
not done so there would soon have 
been established in England an 
ecclesiastical tyranny not inferior 
to that which was already estab- 
lished in Spain. One or two in- 
stances may serve as a specimen to 
show the spirit of the chiefs of 
the Protestant Church. At the 
Portuguese Embassy, mass was pub- 
licly said, and it was well known 
that many English Catholics were 
always present at its celebration. 
In 1576 the Recorder of London, 
the prying and impudent Fleetwood, 
who was intimately connected with 
many of the Protestant clergy, was 
scandalised by such an exhibition 
of idolatry, and on one occasion 
ventured forcibly to interrupt the 
religious ceremonies. But theQueen, 
so far from applauding his zeal, 
reprimanded him for his interference, 
and actually committed him to 
prison. 
There is yet extant a letter which 





! This was in 1572.—[ Author's note. ] 


2 In evidence of the intolerant spirit of the bishops, see Strype’s Parker, vol. ii. p. 120. 
In 1578 the Bishop of Ely said that ‘he much rejoiced that her Majesty was somewhat 


severe against her enemies the Papists. 


Would God that all her magistrates, high and 
low, would follow diligently her godly vein. 


I trust hereafter her highness and her 


magistrates will prosecute severely the same trade’ (Strype’s Annals, vol. ii. part ii. 
p.196). In 1580 the Archbishop of York wrote to the Treasurer requesting him ‘ to deal 


roundly with all the obstinate of what calling soever, noble as well as mean’ (Anzals, 


vol. ii. part ii. p. 34.1).—C.P.B. 


3 N.al says (i. 206) that in 1568, in Lancashire, the Common Prayer Book was laid 


aside, churches were shut up, and the mass celebrated openly. 


He adds (i. 271), but 


without quoting any authority, that in 1574 ‘many of the Queen’s subjects resorted to 
the Portugal ambassador’s house in Charter-house Square, where Mass was publicly cele- 
brated; and because the sheriffs and recorder of London disturbed them, they were 


committed to the Fleet by the Queen’s express command.’ 


Vor. LXXV.—-NO, CCCCXLVI, 


In 1569 there were 
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was written in 1562, to the Lords of 
the Council, by the Bishopsof London 
and Ely, complaining of some Catho- 
lics that they ‘will neither accuse 
themselves nor none other.’ These 
Christian prelates suggest as a re- 
medy that one of them, who was a 
priest, should be tortured in order 
to compel him to confess; and in 
order to enlist on their side the 
poverty of Elizabeth, they add that 
by such means a large sum of money 
may also be wrung from him.' In 
1564, Nowel, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
in a sermon before Elizabeth, vio- 
lently attacked some Catholic work 
which had just been published ; but 
the Queen, to his great amazement, 
instead of corresponding to his ar- 
dour, sharply rebuked him for his 
intemperate language. The only 
serious blot upon the character of 
Elizabeth is the execution of Mary 
of Scotland. But many years before 
she was put to death, and therefore 
many years before she was even 
tried, some of the bishops advised 
that she should be executed. 


Til. 
POLITICAL. 


While this siruggle was still 
pending between a tolerant govern- 
ment and an intolerant clergy, there 
suddenly occurred an event which, 
though apparently unimportant, led 
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the way toa complete change in the 
religious policy of Elizabeth. Mary 
of Scotland, after suffering a series 
of insults for which her conduct had 
given but too much cause, suddenly 
fled from her own country and 
crossed the English border. She 
came as a fugitive : she was treated 
as aprisoner. But from this moment 
Elizabeth had no peace.? The Eng- 
lish Catholics, confident in their 
numbers and in the goodness of 
their cause, had been for some time 
husbanding their strength until a 
favourable opportunity should ar- 
rive. That opportunity was now 
afforded to them by the presence of 
Mary. Her youth, her beauty, and 
her misfortunes made her popular : 
and a belief that she was suffering 
for her religion raised her to the 
dignity of a martyr. At the same 
time, the old aristocracy felt them- 
selves aggrieved by the preference 
which Elizabeth displayed for men 
of inferior rank. They had already 
formed a combination to drive Cecil 
from her councils ; and failing in 
that, they now united with the 
Catholics, and both parties suddenly 
flew toarms. Thus the aristocratic 
influence and the Catholic infliu- 
ence, either of which when unsup- 
ported was formidable, were now 
united against the Government of 
the Queen. Their combined forces 
were headed by the Earls of West- 
















from twelve to fifteen different places in London where mass was performed (Corre- 
spondance Diplomatique de Fénelon; Paris, 1840; tome i. p. 327). We know, 
on the authority of Munday, in 1581,that there were several places in London where mass 
could be heard (see his English Romayne Life, reprinted in Harleian Miscellany, edit. 
Parker; vol. vii. p. 144). The Catholics were probably numerous in London. 
In Wright's Elizabeth (London, 1838 ; vol. ii. pp. 37-41) there is a letter from Fletewood 
to Lord Burghley in 1572, giving a curious account of the seizure of several ‘ masse 
mongers’ in the very act of celebrating service in the house of Geraldi, the Portuguesé 
ambassador. See also at pp. 86, 87, another letter from this same Fletewood in 1578,in 
which he says that several Englishmen were in the habit of going to the French am- 
bassador’s to hear mass.—C.P.B. ; 

' In 1584, Beale, Clerk of the Queen’s Council, published a work which called forth 
the animadversions of Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury. His Grace particularly cen- 
sured him for having denied the legality of torture (See Neal’s History of the Puritans; 
London, 1822; vol. i. p. 342).—C.P.B. a 

* Elizabeth, whose great object was to hold the balance between France and Spain, 
was unwilling at the beginning of her reign to interfere in Scotland, on account of th 
risk of provoking a war with France (see Forbes’ State Papers, i. pp. 454, 455; ii. 

‘7 \ d i ot 22? 
p. 1).—C.P.B. 
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moreland and Northumberland; and 
they naturally selected as the first 
scene of hostilities the north of 
England, which I have already de- 
scribed as being almost entirely 
occupied by the adherents of the 
old religion. The progress of the 
rebellion was frightfully rapid ; and 
as the tide of insurrection rolled on 
towards the south, the country be- 
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reports. The Government enter- 
tained serious apprehensions of a 
rising in Wales, where the Catholics 
formed an immense majority of the 
population ; and it was even said 
that in the other parts of England 
no less than a million of men were 
ready to take arms for their religion, 
and only waited the signal of their 
leaders. ! 


came rife with the most alarming If such an outbreak had taken 


1 The expectations held out by Spain to the leaders of the rebellion of 1569 were 
notorious, and are mentioned by the French ambassador then residing in England 
(Correspondance Diplomatique de Fénelon, tome ii. p. 352).—C.P.B. 

Mr. Soames says that at the accession of Elizabeth two thirds [of the population] were 
Catholics (Liz cabethan Religious History ; London, 1839; p. 13). Mr. Hallam, in a 
long note in Constitutional ‘History ; London, 1842; i. 173, seems to consider that in 
1559 the Protestants were two thirds of the population. He rejects Butler’s assertion 
(Memoirs of English Catholics, i. 146) that the Catholics had the majority. In 1549 
Paget wrote to the Protector that not more than half were Protestants. (Lingard ; 
Paris, 1840; iv. 261, who quotes Strype, ii. Ree. 110.) See also p. 339, where Lingard 
quotes from MSS., Barker, 1208, a curious passage in the despatches of the Venetian am- 
bassador, who represents the English as ready to become either Jews or Mohammedans. 
In 1554, Parliament was almost unanimous in favour of the reconciliation with Rome: 
in the Commons only two, in the Lords not a single voice was raised against it (see 
Lingard, 341; and Ellis’s Original Letters, Second Series, ii. 289). In 1553, Noailles 
(Ambassade, tome ii. p. 167) writes to his court that Suffolk and Norfolk were par- 
ticularly discontented with Mary. But was this political or religious? He adds (p. 168) 
that the greater part of London was ‘ de la mesme faction.’ In 1556 the Catholics were 
very numerous in Yorkshire: ‘great plenty of Papysts’ (Haynes, State Papers, p. 446). 
Mr. Butler, on the authority of Rishton, De Schismate Anglia, p. 272, says that early in 
Elizabeth’s reign two thirds of the English were Catholics (Butler's Memoirs of the 
Catholics; London, 1822; vol.i. pp. 271, 272, 386; vol. ii. p. 12). Sandys, in a sermon 
preached early in the reign of Elizabeth, seems to say that most wealthy persons were 
Catholics (Sandys’ Sermons, edit. Parker Society, p. 30). During the first ten years of 
Elizabeth’s reign great numbers of Catholics frequented the Protestant churches (see 
Collier's Ecclesiastical History; London, 1840; vol. vi. pp. 264, 265). Ormerod says 
that in the reign of Elizabeth ‘considerably more than one fourth of the entire number’ 
of the population of Cheshire were Catholic recusants (History of Cheshire; folio, 1819 ; 
vol. i. pp. xxxiiii. xxxiv.). For proof of this he refers to vol. 1. p. 75; but neither there 
nor in any other part can I find any evidence on the subject. “ 1569, Sir R. Sadler 
wrote that in the north of England there were not ten ge ntlemen who favoured the 
Queen’s proceedings. This, which i is an evident exaggeration, is twice quoted in Sir C. 
Sharpe’s Rebellion of 1569, pp. x., 92. Camden says that the northern rebellion of 
1569 was joined by very few Catholics (Annals of Elizabeth, in Kennett, ii. 422). In 
1570, Story confe ssed “that about two years since he did deal by writing with Courterile; 
she wing unto him that the Catholies in England did daily decay, and that the schismatics 
did then daily increase; and therefore if the King of Spain had any meaning to write to 
the Queen of England, or otherwise to help to restore religion in England, he should do 
it betime, or else it would be too late’ (Harleian Miscellany, viii. 612). In 1574, Mary 
of Scotland writes that most English Catholics were, through fear, beginning to obtain 
permission to travel abroad (Sharpe’s Memorials of Rebellion of 1569; London, 1840 ; 
p- 300). In 1579, Leicester writes to Burghley, ‘Since Queen M: ary’ s tyme the Papists 
never were in that jollity they be at this present in this country’ (W right’ s Elizabeth, 

rol. p. 102); and in another letter to Lord Burghley, written by Sir Amias Paulet in 
jee, stein Mary, Paulet says: ‘This country is so ill affected (a thing not un- 
knowen unto you) as I thinke no man of judgement would willingly take the charge of this 
Queen in any house in this shire out of the castle’ (i.e. Tutbury) (Wright, vol. ii. p. 
257). Neal says (i. 307), but, as usual, without authority, that in 1582 the Catholics 
in the northern counties were more numerous than the Protestants. In Burleigh’s Adieu 

fo Elizabeth, about 1583, it is said that ‘ the greatest number of Papists is of very young 
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place a few years before, the Govern- 
ment would certainly have fallen, 
and the Sovereign would probably 
have been deposed. But the efforts 
which Elizabeth had made to orga- 
nise a military establishment, al- 
though they were necessarily slight, 
were now the means of protecting 
her crown, and perhaps of saving 
her life. However, even with this 
advantage, the matter for a time re- 
mained in suspense. At first her 
troops only endeavoured so to hold 
the rebels in check, as to prevent 
their advance on the capital: but 
when they perceived the utter in- 
capacity of the Catholic and aristo- 
cratic leaders, to whose management 
the rebellion was happily entrusted, 
they ventured on more decisive 
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game and lost their stake, now be- 
came desperate. As soon as the 
news reached the Vatican,! the 
Pope, mad with passion, signed a 
bull depriving Elizabeth of her 
crown and absolving her subjects 
from their allegiance: and there was 
found an Englishman bold enough 
to nail the bull on the very gates of 
the palace of the Bishop of London. 
The Queen, who saw herself thus 
bearded in her own capital, even 
before she had time to forget the 
terrors of the rebellion, determined 
to revenge herself on a party which 
had shown so restless and so im- 
placable a spirit. As soon as she 
perceived that there was a body of 
men among her subjects who not 
only maintained the deposing power 





steps, and after a short but hazar- 
dous struggle the insurrection was 
at length putdown. The Catholics, 
who felt that they had played their 


of the Pope, but who were ready to 
carry out that power to its utmost 
consequence, it became evident to her 
that the whole ground of the ques- 





men ; and Burghley goes on to say, ‘ I account that putting to death does no ways lessen 
them, since we find by experience that it worketh no such effect ; but, like Hydra’s heads, 
upon cutting off one seven grow up. So that for my part I wish no lessening of 
their numbers but by preaching, and by education of the younger under good school- 
masters’ (Harleian Miscellany, vii. 60). In 1584, Charles Paget mentions the mode of 
flight ‘ ordinarily used for Catholics which daily come out of England’ (Murden’s State 
Papers, p. 446). In 1586, B. Bland, who had just returned from Spain, wrote, ‘The 
Spaniards are certainly persuaded by letters out of England that th’ one halfe of England 
will take their part’ (Wright, vol. ii. p. 303). Im 1587, Thomas Tuncker writes to 
William Watson, ‘England in the north parts, where for religion they shall find the fifth 
man to be given to papistry’ (Wright, vol. ii. p. 351). Lingard (vol. v. p. 264), speak- 
ing of the state of affairs in 1587, just before the armada, says: ‘The real number of 
the English Catholics was unknown (for the severity of the penal laws had taught many 
to conceal their religion); but it was loosely conjectured that they amounted to at least 
one half of the population of the kingdom.’ Dr. Allen was positive that they amounted 
to two thirds (apud Bridgewater, 374). The same was asserted in a paper found upon 
Creighton (Strype, iii. 415). Dr. Venner, who wrote in 1649, says: ‘It was a common 
saying fifty or sixty years since that all physicians that were learned were Papists’ 
(Venner’s Via Recta ad Vitam Longam; 4to. 1650; p. 360). See also Lodge’s Zus- 
trations of British History, vol. ii. p. 68; London, 1838. In a letter said to be written 
in 1588 by Richard Leigh, a seminary priest to the Spanish ambassador, the decline of 
the English Catholics is strongly put. The writer says that, compared with their num- 
bers at the accession of Elizabeth, ‘there are not so many tens as we accounted hun- 
dreds’ (Harleian Miscellany, 1808; 4to. i. 146). But is this letter genuine? and if 
so, where is the original? In 1592 the Earl of Pembroke writes to Elizabeth that the 
Welsh are ‘in religion generally ill affected, as may appear by their use of Popish pil- 
grimages, their harbour of massing priests, their retaining of superstitious ceremonies, 
and the increase of wilful recusants’ (Murden’s State Papers, p. 662). Father Holtby, 
in a report which he sent in 1594 to his superior Garnet, writes that unless some check 
was given to the conduct of the English Government, ‘it is greatly to be feared that in 
short time the weak and small number of God’s servants shall come to ruin, and the little 
sparkle of Catholic religion as yet reserved amongst us shall be quite extinguished’ 
(Dodd's Church History, edit. Tierney, vol. iii. p. 76).—C.P.B. . 
1 Lingard, iv. 120. 
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tion was suddenly changed. It be- 
came evident to her that the matter 
was no longer a mere dispute be- 
tween two rival religions, but that 
it had risen to a deadly struggle 
between the temporal authority and 
the ecclesiastical authority. The 
choice did not now lie between the 
superstitions of Popery and the 
superstitions of Protestantism ; but 
the question was whether the people 
of England were to be governed by 
their own civil magistrate, or by 
the deputies of the Bishopof Rome.! 
The question was soon decided ; but 
unhappily for the reputation of 
Elizabeth, and, what is much more 
important, unhappily for the in- 
terests of England, the decision was 
followed up by measures which 
strongly savoured of the intolerant 
spirit of that barbarous age. I will 
not relate the infamous cruelties 
which the Protestants now practised 
on their Catholic countrymen ; the 
pilloryings, the whippings, the tor- 
turings; but it is enough to men- 
tion that during a period of thirty 
years nearly 200 Catholics were 
publicly executed as martyrs to their 
religion, many of them cut down 
while they were yet living and their 
hearts torn from their bodies in the 
presence of a savage mob, who de- 
lighted to witness their dying 
agonies. 

It is indeed distressing to observe 
how Elizabeth had thus allowed 
herself to be drawn out of that noble 


policy in which, for so long a time, 
she had steadily persisted. But 
while, with all the force which lan- 
guage allows, we must reprobate 
the conduct of the Queen, what shall 
we say to those modern Protestant 
writers who, to their eternal dis- 
grace, have attempted to palliate so 
infamous a massacre? ‘To punish 
men for their religion was a great 
crime in Elizabeth, of which she is 
perhaps even now paying the 
penalty. It was a much greater 
crime in those bishops and arch- 
bishops who had for so many years 
been urging her on to the evil work. 
But there can be no doubt that, in 
a high moral point of view, the 
greatest crime of all is committed 
by those persons of our own time 
who, ina comparatively enlightened 
age, and without the stimulus of 
danger, are constantly exerting their 
puny abilities to excite that bigotry 
with which English Protestants are 
but too apt to regard their Catholic 
countrymen, and who, in order to 
do this, are not ashamed to defend 
the conduct of Elizabeth, which on 
this occasion was as contrary to 
good policy as it was abhorrent to 
the spirit of all true religion. Hap- 
pily, however, for the progress of 
civilisation, the influence of these 
men is now on the wane; and with- 
out detaining the reader by the con- 
sideration of their petty schemes, I 
will now return to the more impor- 
tant matters of general history.” 


' In December 1574 it was believed by Elizabeth that the Pope had given England to 
the King of Spain, who was immediately to invade it (Correspondance de Fénelon, vi. 


338).—C.P.B. 


? «On voit dans les mémoires de Challoner, que depuis I'an 1577, jusqu’d la fin du 
régne d’Elisabeth, il y eut au moins cent trente-quatre prétres et laics martyrisés pour 
leur attachement a la religion catholique’ (Memoirs of Missionary Priests, by Challoner ; 


London, 1741; tome i. p. 370). 


Voyez aussi the Life of the Right Reverend Bishop, 


par J. Barnard; London, 1784 (Grégoire, Histoire des Confesseurs, p. 144; Paris, 


1824; 8vo.). . . 
tory; London, 1842; i. 160). 


Dodd makes them 193, Milner 204. (Hallam, Constitutional His- 
This great and honest writer regrets (pp. 161, 162) the 
flimsy subterfuge that the Catholics were not persecuted for their religion. 


Mr. Butler 


seems inclined to follow Milner’s estimate (Historical Memoirs of the English Catholics ; 


London, 1822; vol. i. p. 398). . 


Collier says that in 1602 the secular priests 


‘ proved that in the first eleven years of her reign not one Roman Catholic was capitally 
prosecuted for his religion’ (Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, vii. 252). 
Neal says (i. 444), ‘In the first. eleven years of her reign not one Roman Catholic 


was prosecuted capitally for religion, and that even in the next ten years there were only 
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While these things were passing affairs had gradually become more 
in England, the aspect of foreign favourable. The Dutch, smarting 


twelve priests executed. In 1591 (?) a law was passed that Neal calls the most cruel 
that had yet been enacted against the Puritans (History of the Puritans, i. 426). In 
1584, W hitgift, Sag Fy of Canterbury, drew up 24 Articles for the use of the Court of 
High Commission (Neal, i. 337). These Articles were so violent that Burleigh wrote 
to him stigmatising them in the strongest terms. He says (Neal, i. 339), ‘I find them 
so curiously penned, so full of branches and circumstances, that I think the Inquisition 
of Spain used not so many questions to comprehend and trap their priests.’ Two months 
later (September 1584), the Lords of the Council remonstrated with the Archbishop (p. 
341), and a treatise to the same effect was written by Beale, Clerk of the Queen’s 
Council (p. 342). He would certainly not have ventured on this course without feeling 
certain of Elizabeth’s approbation. In 1584, Aylmer, Bishop of London, wrote an angry 
letter to the Council, but the only notice they took of it was to remonstrate with that 
violent prelate (Neal, i. 346, 350, 351). 


Even the Puritans, whom Elizabeth hated, she would not allow Parker to persecute 
(Soames’ Elizabethan Religious History; London, 1839; p. 42). In 1576, Elizabeth 
made Grindal Archbishop of Canterbury, which, as Soames says, was a very conciliatory 
measure towards the Puritans (Elizabethan Religious History, p. 220). In 1579, 
Hammond was burnt at Norwich for denying the Trinity (see Soames, p. 234). In 
1581, Campion was executed ; but the usual butchery was prevented by Charles Howard, 
the Lord Admiral, who would not allow him to be cut down till he was dead (Bartoli, 
214, quoted in Soames’ Elizabethan Religious History, p. 306). In 1588, Francis Kett, 
‘a master of arts, and probably a clergyman,’ was burnt at Norwich for his opinions on 
Christ ; but, says Soames, ‘this case was the last in which Elizabeth’s Government an- 
swered reflexions upon its Catholicity by fire and fagot’ (Soames’ Elizabethan Reli- 
gious History, p. 354). In the reign of Elizabeth five persons were burnt as Unitarians 
(two in London and three in Norwich), and five Protestant Nonconformists were hung 
(Soames’ Elizabethan Religious History, p. 595). Soames says (p. 598) that only five 
persons in the reign of Elizabeth were ‘actually condemned as religious offenders.’ 


In 1571 the Queen writes to the Archbishop of Canterbury, declaring that she will 
have ‘a perfect reformation of all abuses attempted to deform the uniformity prescribed 
by our laws and injunctions, and that none should be suffered to decline either on the 
left or on the right hand from the direct line limited by authority of our said laws and 
injunctions’ (Murden’s State Papers, p. 183). In 1579, Lord Burghley proposes as a 
remedy against the ‘comfort of obstinate Papists’ that there should be ‘ penalties in- 
creased upon recusants’ (Murden’s State Papers, p. 331). In a letter from Thomas 
Morgan to Curle, dated 25th January 1586, that arch-conspirator says that Elizabeth 
‘hath banished within these twelve months a hundred priests or thereabouts, whereof 
some of them have lived many years close prisoners in England, and some of them 
be grown lame and impotent’ (Murden’s State Papers, p. 481). 

In August 1575 the French ambassador writes to his court, without expressing any 
surprise, that some Dutchmen had just been burnt in London for heresy (Correspon- 
dance de Fénelon, vi. 490). After the failure of Wyatt’s rebellion, the French ambassador 
at London writes to his court, ‘Il n’y a par toute cette ville triomphe que de gibets et 
testes de justiciez par-dessus les portes’ (Ambassade de Noailles ; Leyde, 1762; tome 
iii. p. 83). 

Mr. Butler, who from his religion has had a natural tendency to exaggerate the per- 
secutions of the Catholics by Elizabeth, says that the 35 Eliz. ¢. ii. ‘was the first penal 
statute made against Popish recusants by that name, and as distinguished from other re- 
eusants’ (Butler's Historical Memoirs of the Catholics; 8vo, 1822; vol. i. p. 293). 
He adds (vol. ii. pp. 42-44), ‘ This closed the penal code of Elizabeth against her English 


Catholic subjects.” In 1581 and 1582 fifteen priests were sentenced to die. Twelve of 


them, who refused to deny the right of the Pope to depose Elizabeth, were executed ; 
the remaining three, who consented explicitly to deny such right, were pardoned 
(Butler's Memoirs of the Catholics, i. 424-431). Butler says (ii. 11), ‘ Between the armada 
and the death of Elizabeth more than one hundred Catholics were hanged and embowelled, 
merely, we must repeat, for the exercise of their religion.” Between 1558 and 1563, 


Butler can only find three Acts against the Catholics (vol. i. pp. 345-347). But of 


these, the first, which protected the Queen’s supremacy, only affected persons who held 
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under the cruel exactions of the by a fresh insurrection of the 


Spanish Government, and knowing Moors. ‘ ; : , 
that they could reckon on the At the moment when Spain was 


support of Elizabeth, had turned thus weakened by the open revolt 
on their oppressors, and it seemed ofthe most flourishing of its depen- 
likely that they would be able dencies,there were gradually accu- 
to hold at bay all the power mulating inan adjoining country the 
of Philip, distracted as he was materials for the most deliberate 


ecclesiastical or civil offices; the second ‘affected only the Protestant clergy, and per- 
sons in general who should ‘speak against the Common Prayer Book.’ The third Act 
was passed in the 5th of Elizabeth, and extended the pe malties for not taking the oath 
of supremacy to all who had said or heard mass. But even this was evidently a mere 
vindication of the civil power against the Church ; and at the same time Butler confesses 
(p. 347) that ‘it was far from being generally carried into execution.’ In Dodd’s Church 
History (edit. Tierney; vol. iii. pp. 159-170) there is an elaborate list of those Catholics 
who suffered capitally in the reign of Elizabeth; but in it I do not find that any one 
was executed before 1573, and then only one, Thomas Woodhouse (see p. 165). (But 
I think there is an earlier instance.) 

In the system of ecclesiastical law drawn up by Cranmer in 1552, the punishment of 
death is denounced against heretics. For this Lingard quotes the Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum. This Soames cannot deny; but he asserts that by heretics were 
meant those who rejected Christianity (History of the Reformation of the Church of 

England, vol. iv. pp. 314-316, note). Indeed he adds (p. 318), ‘that it was not intended 
to punish capitally opinions which in the Reformatio Legum are called heresies.’ It is 
certain (Soames, iv. 317) that those who reject ‘the Christian religion’ are to be ‘put to 
death, and forfeit all their property.’ Soames himself (vol. iii. p. 722) expresses on this 
subject the most illiberal opinions. 

Broughton, one of the most learned men of the age, held some opinions about the 
word Gehenna which did not please Archbishop Whitgift, who therefore sent officers 
to apprehend him; to avoid whom Broughton fled the realm. Eventually the archbishop 
adopted that very opinion for maintaining which he had persecuted Broughton, but re- 
fused in any way to further the ecclesiastical promotion of the man he had so cruell 
injured. For the particulars of this disgraceful affair see Strype’s Life of Whitgift, vol. 
ii, pp. 220-222, 320, 355, 389. The reputation of Broughton was so great that the 
Turks offered him the use of the Temple of Sophia, if he would go to Constantinople and 
read in Hebrew or Greek (vol. ii. p. 407). 

Grindal, in 1559, asked the celebrated Peter Martyr to write to Elizabeth not to con- 
tinue the crucifix in her chapel. But Peter knew better, and politely refused (Strype’s 
Life of Grindal, p. 48). In consequence partly of the general increase of knowledge, 
and partly of the diminished influence of the clergy, there had been gradually g growing 
up in the minds of men an indifference to the mere rites and dogmas of religion. 
Sir John Cheke, the learned tutor of Edward VL., in order to save his life, publicly re- 
canted his religion during the reign of Mary (Strype’s Life of Cheke, pp. 111-127). Men 
became less supe rstitious and more moral. 

In Strype’s Annals (vol. ii. part ii. pp. 494-495) there is a list, copied from a book 
printed at Antwerp, of the Catholies executed in London from 1570 to 1587, . . . 
. . . Alphonso de Castro, confessor to Philip I1., preached in England in favour of 
tolerance (see White’s Evidence against Catholicism, p- 250). . . . There 
were, indeed, individual instances of constancy, and therefore individu il instances of 
perseeution. But the Queen always looked on religion as a matter of State, not of 
conscience. ‘ Zhink what you like, but I claim external conformity. No appeal to a 
Pope,’ &c. Indeed there was little rea! religious bigotry. The minds of men had been 
so swayed to and fro by sudden changes that they knew not what to think. Even a 
foreigner could see this vacillation. In the re ign of Mary, Palen was in England. He 
says : ‘The people don’t know whether they belong to God or the Devil, which St. Paul 
has reprehended in many people, saying, “ Be not transported with divers sorts of winds, 
but be constant and steady to your belief”’ (Antig. Repertory, iv. 511). 

Under the peaceful rule of Elizabeth the feelings - men became gradually more mer- 
ciful. In Wright's Elizabeth (London, 1838; vol. ii. p. 192) there is a letter from 
Parry to Burghley, dated Venice, 1582, in which he mean sses a wish that in cases of the 
execution of Catholies ‘it might please her Majestie to pardon the dismembering and 
quartering.’ —C.P.B. 
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and bloody tragedy that has ever 
yet disgrace d the ‘history of men. 
The French Government, which 
had for some years been a laughing- 
stock to its neighbours, at length 
distinguished itself by the commis- 
sion of a crime which, considered in 
all its parts, stands alone, a solitary 
and instructive monument of the 
frightful extent to which religious 
bigotry can aggravate the natural 
malignity of our mean and super- 
stitious nature. It will be understood 
that I allude to the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, which, while it caused 
in our own country a panic fear, 
produced thebene ficial effect of indu- 
cing every Englishman torally round 
the throne of Elizabeth. Whatever 
might be the natural discontents of 
the Catholics and Puritans, they 
were conscious that this was not the 
time to embarrass the Government 
of the Queen. Indeed, the alarm 
that was felt in England was so 
great that it showed itself in the 
most exaggcrated rumours. It was 
currently reported that this was 
only the beginning of a series of 
similar acts ; that “all the lands of 
the French Protestants were to be 
sold, and the proceeds to be used 
for achieving the conquest of here- 
tical countries.! 


1 See Strype’s Annals, vol. i 
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Even in France the assassins did 
not reap the fruits of their crime. 


Rochelle still held out, and the 
Huguenots, with varying success, 
were able to keep their ground 
until, seventeen years later, their 


liberties were secured to them by 
the accession of Henry IV. 

While France and Spain were 
thus weakened by intestine feuds, 
England was rapidly rising into 
greatness, For nearly twenty years 
after the great northern rebellion, 
Elizabeth was at peace with all the 
world, and was enabled to mature 
her plans’ or enriching and civi- 
lisng her people. The leading 
characteristics of her policy will be 
unfolded under their respective 
heads in a subsequent part of this 
volume ; but I may here mention 
some of those minor and yet impor- 
tant improvements which we owe 
to her fostering care.” 


In the midst of these great and 
pacific exertions, the country was 
again startled by the rumours of 
impending danger. Relieved for a 
time from the threat of foreign 
aggression, Elizabeth had now to 
guard against the insidious projects 
of domestic treason. Such pro- 
jects were the natural result of the 
antagonism of two great conflicting 


? But amid the struggles sdineateas elements [there] had been gradually growing up 
during fifty years a class which was destined to conquer all other classes—which for 3co 
— had been advancing in dignity and in power—and which imparts to modern 


Europe the principle which mainly "distinguishes it from the ancient world ; 
For the causes of its rise see 


middle class of England. 

ii, LII—113. 
Lingard (v. 

greatness in the 


I mean the 


Jacob On the Precious Metals, 


345) thinks that there were two reasons for the rapid increase of Engtish 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


ist, ‘ That spirit of commercial enterprise 


which had revived in the reign of Mary, and was carefully fostered in that of Elizabeth.’ 
2nd, The foreign policy of Ministers, which, by aiding rebellion in other nations, gave 


them no time to attack England. 


The two great physical causes of our prosperity are iron and coals, both of which we 
possess in such quantities that with even moderate industry and skill we could hardly 


fail to be the richest nation in Europe. 


But 


at the accession of Elizabeth we were en- 


tirely tgnorant of the vast sources of power which nature had prepared for us in the 


bosom of the earth. 
factures. 


Coal indeed had been burnt for some time 
Tron was only smelted by means of wood; 


, but never used in manu- 
but when that threatened to fail, 


the happy idea occurred of making one power aid another, and smelting iron by burning 


coal. 


century.) —C.P.B, 


(With these remarks I should begin the account of manufactures in the sixteenth 
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parties, and they were furthered by 
several circumstances which had 
conspired to raise the hopes of the 
Catholics. On the side of Scotland, 
the Queen had for several years 
considered herself perfectly secure 
so long as the regency was pos- 
sessed by Morton, who was a crea- 
ture of her own, and who acted 
entirely under her guidance. But 
he was now suddenly arrested, tried 
for his life, sentenced to die, and, 


in spite of the active intercession of 


the English Government, was pub- 
licly brought to the block. This! 
was immediately followed by a visit 
to James by Waytes, a priest, and 
Creighton, a Jesuit. Their recep- 
tion by the King and the Court was 
such as to inspire them with the 
expectation of changing the religion 
of the country. The w vhole Catholic 
party was now alive. Within a 
vear of the death of Morton its 
most influential members held a 
great meeting at Paris, in which it 
was proposed that James and Mary 
should be associated on the [Scot- 
tish |throne. To this Mary of course 
agreed, and James not only gave in 
his adherence to the proposal, but 
caused a letter to be written to his 
mother expressing his approval of 
a plan of invading England formed 
by the Duke of “Guise. The Go- 
vernment, whose information no- 
thing could escape, intercepted the 
letter. The spirit of the English 
Protestants, which even in our own 
time has boiled overat muchslighter 
insults, was roused to indignation 
at this attempt to introduce a 
foreign army into the heart of ~ 
kingdom. Looking upon Mar ya 

the real author of the mule, 
they rose almost as one man, and 
signed an association binding them- 
selves to poses to the death any 
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one by whom or even for whom 
an attempt should be made on the 
life of Elizabeth. While the nation 
was thus exasperated, its irritability 
was fomented into madness by the 
discovery of a plot formed by 
Babington, Ballard, and others, to 
assassinate the Queen. The people, 
always ill- judging and always in 
extremes, considered this a fresh 
evidence of a dee ply laid scheme to 
extirpate their religion ; and their 
fury, excited partly by fear and 
partly by hatred, rose to such a 
pitch, that the Catholics in and 
about London were apprehensive of 
becoming the victims of a general 
massacre. Indeed, at one moment 
there was reason to fear that the 
horrors of St. Bartholomew’s Day 
were about to be imitated on the 
English soil. Happily we were 
saved from so foul a blot; but the 
fate of Mary was sealed. Within a 
month after the execution of 
Babington, a commission was ap- 
pointed to try her. She was sen- 
tenced to die. Elizabeth hesitated, 
but Parliament and the country 
clamoured for her head. : The 
Queen signed the fatal warrant : 

recalled it: signed it again: and 
again recalled it. Whether these 
were compunctions of conscience or 
whether they were mere tricks of 
state is uncertain, and until the 
publication of further evidence than 
is yet in our hands will remain un- 
known.? At all events, mistaken 
views of policy, aided no doubt by 
feelings of personal jealousy, at 
length induced her to bring Mary 

to the block. All Europe thrilled 
with horror; and Philip, whose re- 
sentment against Elizabeth had 
been accumulating for thirty years, 
determined to avail himself of the 
general feeling by striking against 


‘This sentence is too abrupt.’—[Marginal note by Mr. Buckle. ] 


* Fénelon, in 1575, seemed to think that Elizabeth wished to save the =~ of Mary 


( Cor seeueiees Diplomatique de Lamothe Fénelon ; 


C.P.B. 


xxix.— 


In 1569 ‘the Great Seal was put to a warrant’ 


Leycester Correspondence, edit. 


Paris, 1842; tome i. pp. XXvil. 


for the execution of Mary. See 


Camden Society, pp. xe.-iv.—C.P.B. 
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her a great and decisive blow. The 
Queen had the earliest intelligence 


of his designs, and bestirred herself 


Her 


James, 


with all her wonted energy. 
first care was for Scotland. 
on hearing of Mary’s execution, 
talked big and loud. He would 
raise troops from every part of his 
kingdom. 
at the head of his nobility, and in- 
flict the most signal vengeance on 
the murderer of his mother. But 
all this was not the grief of a be- 
reaved son: it was not even the 
injured dignity of a king: it was 
nothing but the idle vapouring of a 
noisy bully. Elizabeth knew her 
man. * First she cajoled him, and 
then she bribed him. She wrote 
him an affectionate letter, and she 
sent him 4,ooo/, The affection he 
might have withstood, but the 
money was irresistible, and Eliza- 
beth felt that from the north she 
had nothing to fear. 

But in another quarter the clouds 
gathered thick and blackened the 
horizon. The King of Spain had 
received a vast accession of strength 
from the conquest of Portugal, and 
with increased energy now pushed 
his preparations for war. Not even 
the fear of the establishment of a 
universal monarchy could prevent 
the Catholic powers from openly 
sympathising with his stupendous 
design. The Pope not only pro- 
mised him a million of crowns, but 
with infinite difficulty actually col- 
lected that sum, which was ready to 
be paid the moment the invading 
army should have landed in Eng- 
land, ‘ ; , ; 

To these immense preparations 
Elizabeth had to oppose a power 
which, though now prodigiously 
strengthened, was still affected by 
the curse of religious schism. At 
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home she was able to keep that 
spirit in check ; but abroad it now 
produced some very alarming re- 
sults. Holland was with reason 
considered a great bulwark of Eng- 
land; and the Queen had sent 
forces to aid the Dutch in that 
noble struggle which they were now 
making against the power of Spain. 
But news was now brought to Eng- 
land that in that very country Sir 
William Stanley with all his troops 
had deserted to Philip, and had 
given up the important town of 
Deventer, with the government of 
which he, although a Catholic, had 
been entrusted. : 
And in order that these examples 

might not be lost on the other sub- 


jects of Elizabeth, they were held 


up for imitation in the works of two 
of the most influential of the Eng- 
lish Catholics. It is indeed a re- 
markable proof of the havoc which 
superstition can commit even in 
superior intellects, that these in- 
famous and cowardly treasons were, 
on the pretence of religion, publicly 


justified (?) in written documents, 


not only by the coarse and turbu- 
lent parsons, but also by Cardinal 
Allen, a man of amiable character, 
and, considering the time in which he 
lived, of a most enlightened mind.! 

Such conduct, shameful as it must 
appear, is rather to be ascribed to 
the general workings of religious 
bigotry than to any circumstances 
peculiar to the Church of Rome. But 
this was not the view taken by the 
English hierarchy. The bishops, 
so soon as they had heard of what 
had happened, availed themselves 
of it to effect their own ends; and 
with redoubled zeal they now urged 
Elizabeth to revenge the acts of a 
few incendiaries upon the great 
uly of her Catholic subjects.? 


! *Cardinal Allen is said to have been a man of the most ‘sailihl a oar cha- 


racter (Butler's Memoirs of the Catholics ; 


C.P.B. 
2 Just 
stringent laws against the Catholics 


London, 1822; vol. i 17, 322).— 
3 3 


after the armada, Cooper, Bishop of Winchester, urgently demanded more 
and Puritans. 


See Cooper's Admonition to the 


People of England, 1589, pp. 72, 107, 108; London, 1847.—[Author’s note. ] 
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But Elizabeth well knew that 
under the mask of loyalty these 
men only sought to gratify the 
hatred with which they regarded 


their Catholic countrymen, and she 
indignantly rejected those cruel 


precautions which they sought to 
impose upon her. And as if to 
show her dislike, she appointed 
Catholics to offices of trust. 

While the Queen was thus em- 
ployed, there were assembling in 
the Spanish ports the materials for 
an armament the like of which had 
never been seen in Europe since the 
day [of] Xerxes. 

When the expedition was almost 
ready to sail, Philip consecrated it 
by a form of solemn prayer: but 
Elizabeth, heedless of such precau- 
tions, only laboured to infuse into 
her people a portion of her own 
intrepid spirit. Having done this, 
and having, by her rejection of the 
intolerant advice of the bishops, 
attempted to unite all England into 


a bulwark for her throne, she 
calmly waited for the dreadful 
crisis. It was indeed not only 


time of agonising suspense, but it 
was a great moment in the history 
of the world. In a deadly contest 
between the two first of living 
nations, there was now to be put to 
the issue everything that is dearest 
to man. If the army of Philip 
could once set its foot on the 
English soil, the result was not a 
matter of doubt. The heroism of 
Elizabeth and the chivalrous loyalty 
of her troops would have been as 
nothing when opposed by that stern 
and disciplined valour which had 
carried the Spanish [flag] through 
a hundred battles. And when the 
irregular forces of England had 
. once been dispersed, the people of 
England would then have risen, and 
there would have followed another 
unavailing struggle, which even at 
this distance of time it is frightful 
to consider. It would have been a 
struggle of race against race, in 


I 
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which the descendants of a Latin 
colony would have gloried in 
avenging upon a Teutonic people 
the cruel injuries which had been 
heaped on their fathers by the 
savage tribes of Alaric and Attila. 
It would have been the struggle of 
religion against religion, i in “which 
the “fiendish passions of a ferocious 
priesthood would have glutted them- 
selves to satiety in the blood of the 
heretic. It would have been a 
struggle which would have decided 
the fate not merely of England, 
not merely of Protestantism, but, 
what was far more important, the 
fate of the liberties of Europe, and 
of that young and brilliant civilisa- 
tion which was now beginning to 
shine in an almost meridian splen- 
dour. 

If the prodigious power of the 
Spanish empire had been wielded 
by a sovereign at all competent to 
the task, these probabilities would 
have become matters of almost abso- 
lute certainty. But Philip was one 
of those men who seem to be always 
in the wrong. After the battle of 
St. Quentin, an excess not of cau- 
tion, but of timidity, prevented 
him’ from pushing his troops into 
the heart of France. And yet now, 
when he was meditating the capital 
enterprise of his long reign, when 
he was about to undertake the sub- 
jugation of a country whose re- 
sources had been developed during 
thirty years by the greatest sove- 
reign that had been seen since the 
death of Charlemagne: at this mo- 
ment it was that the commonest 
calculations of an ordinary prudence 
seem suddenly to have deserted 
him. Flushed by the hope of an 
immortal renown, he spurned the 
advice of his ablest councillors. It 
was in vain that the Duke of Parma 
urged the ne cessity of first taking 
Flushing, which, in case of adverse 
fortune, would secure a certain re- 
treat. It was in vain that this 
great commander insisted on the 
danger of sailing through a narrow 
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sea which was girdled by hostile 
ports. Philip, urged on by his 
priests, who told him that he was 
the chosen minister of God, deter- 
mined at once to strike the blow. 
The armada sailed from the coast 
of Spain. The results I need not 
stop to relate, for they form a part 
of ‘those heroic traditions of our 
glory by which the infant was once 
rocked in the cradle, by which the 
man was once spurred on to the 
fight.! 

From this time everything pro- 
spered under the hands of Elizabeth. 
After much hesitation she had at 
length determined openly to protect 
the Netherlands against the power 
of Spain.? Those ‘unfortunate pro- 
vinces had, by the assassination of 
the Prince of Orange (in 1584), 
been deprived not only of their 
greatest general, but of their only 
statesman, and they now saw their 
government thrown into the hands 
of an inexperienced boy. The con- 
sequence was that the Duke of 
Parma had carried everything before 
him. Brussels and Sluys had suc- 
cessively fallen into his hands. 
Antwerp, after a stubborn resis- 
tance, had met with the same fate, 
and it seemed likely that Philip 
would regain everything which had 


' Camden 
soldiers, 8,350 mariners, 
Elizabeth, in 


Kennett, vol. ii. p. 545). 
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for so many years been lost to him.’ 
Indeed, immediately after the failure 
of the armada, the Duke of Parma 
determined to wipe out that dis- 
grace by the entire conquest of the 
Low Countries. Having already 
reduced the whole of Brabant with 
the single exception of Bergen-op- 
Zoom, he at once with his entire 
army laid siege to that important 
town, the possession of which would 
have thrown open to him those rich 
and flourishing provinces which lay 
to the north of the Waal. But on 
the land as well as on the ocean 
Philip was to be foiled by the hand 
of Elizabeth. The Dutch, with the 
aid that the Queen had sent to 
them, succeeded in baffling all his 
attempts, and he, unquestionably the 
greatest general in Europe, was 
compelled to effect a sudden and 
disastrous retreat. The Duke, still 
acting under the orders of Philip, 
then marched into France, hoping 
by this sudden movement to effect 
a junction with the rebels, and with 
their united forces overthrow 
Henry IV., 
Elizabeth. But there also the 
troops of England were at hand, 
and contributed not a little to the 
complete defeat of the Spanish 
army.‘ 


says the Spanish armada consisted of 130 ships, in which were 19,290 
2,080 galley slaves, 


He adds (p. 


and 2,630 great ordnance 
548), *’Tis 


certain that Don 


Bernardine de Mendaza was so ridiculous as to print a lying poem in France, which 


proclaimed the triumph before the victory was obtained.’ 
Spain was headed by Drake 


dition against 
(Kennett, ii. 


555)s 


In 1589 a successful expe- 
and Norris, of which Camden says 


‘Most certain it is that England was so far gainer by the expe- 


dition as from that time to apprehend no incursions from Spain.’—C.P.B. 


Smith (Wealth of Nations, p. 233) supposes that the defeat of the armada in 1588 
so ruined the Spanish navy as to prevent their obstructing the progress of European 


settlement in America.—C.P.B. 


* «In what was the most important of all her measures of foreign policy, her interfe- 
rence in the affairs of Holland, she constantly acted in direct opposition to the advice of 


her ministers.’ 


pp. Xxxii.-xxxvii. Camden Society.—C.P.B. 


See Mr. Bruce's judicious Introduction to the Leycester Correspondence, 


* «The capture of Antwerp by the Spaniards in 1576 excited just alarm, and gave 
birth toa spirited ballad, warning London to be careful that she did not incur the same 


fate. 
C.P.B. 


See it in Mr. Colher’s Old Ballads, edit. Perey Society, 1840; 8vo. pp. 89-101.— 


* Immediately after the accession of the King of Navarre, in 1589, Philip of Spain 


united with a powerful party in France to depose him. 


was at hand. 


Elizabeth saw that a great crisis 


Her parsimony, which never degenerated into avarice, did not prevent her 


the friend and ally of 
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While the fortunes of Philip were 
thus declining abroad, Elizabeth 
suddenly determined to attack him 
at home. Having already insulted 
his fleet, intercepted his treasure 
on its way from America, and even 
destroyed his ships as they sailed 
from port to port, she at length 
sent an expedition which cut out 
his navy under the very guns of 
Cadiz, captured the city, burnt it to 
the ground, and inflicted an irre- 
trievable injury on the Spanish 
empire.! 

The most powerful of her enemies 
being thus crippled, and her posi- 
tion being still further secured by 
the accession of a Protestant prince 
to the throne of France, Elizabeth 
was now at leisure to direct her 
attention to a country which has 
always been the disgrace as well as 
the curse of England, and which, 
even at the present day, is as a foul 
and ulcerous excrescence deforming 


the beauty and weakening the 
energy of this mighty empire. For 


three centuries (?) Ireland had been 
a source of constant anxiety to the 
English Government. Its wild and 
desper ate population was constantly 
rising in arms, and within the last 
few years there had brokenout afresh 
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and dangerous rebellion, headed by 
a man of no common abilities—the 
proud but subtle Tyrone.” The 
Queen, with that knowledge of me n 
which, except in two instances,? 

never deceived her, now selected 
Mountjoy for the difficult task of 
reducing this turbulent country. 
He, after a desperate struggle, com- 
pletely suppressed the rebellion: 
compelled Tyrone to surrender at 
discretion, and sent him to London 
to be disposed of at the discretion 
of the Queen. This was the last 
act of this great and glorious reign ; 
but the news of it was not to meet 
the ears of her to whom it was 
owing. Indeed, the powers of 
Elizabeth, which had been for some 
time declining, were now worn out. 
After nearly half a century of inces- 
sant labour, the life of the great 
Queen began to ebb. The death of 
her oldest and wisest councillors, 
the sensible diminution of her 
energies, and perhaps a prophetic 
vision of the future, preyed on her 
mind. Weary of life, which for her 
had lost its charms, her shattered 
body yielded to the first summons, 
and she died full of years and of 
glory. The people were not fully 
sensible of the loss they had sus- 





furnishing him with arms and troops, and with a present supply of 22,000 pounds in 


English gold—‘a sum,’ 


him with an additional 33,3 


says Camden (Annals of Elizabeth, in Kennett, 
he professed he had never seen together ever before ;’ 


33 crowns (p. 558). 


ii. 556), ‘ which 
and the next year she supplied 
Camden tells us (pp. 559-560) that she 


was advised to spare the expense, and avail herself of the weakness of France to seize on 


Picardy and Normandy ; 
upholding the throne of Henry IV. 


but she adopted the more generous and much wiser policy of 
It has been a common charge 


against Elizabeth that 


she was avaricious ; but those who bring that charge confound parsimony with avarice. 
She was parsimonious, and in this she only did her duty in saving the money of her sub- 
jects—a duty which it would be well if sovereigns of the present day would imitate, 
instead of squandering a large part of the resources of the country in petty ornaments 
only fit to occupy the leisure of a girl who has just emerged from the nursery. 
Camden (Annals, in Kennett, ii. 558) truly says, ‘The truth is, she was prudent and 
frugal to a great degree, and scarce spent anything but in the necessary support of 
her royal cha wracter, the defence of her kingdom, or the relief of her neighbours.’ -- 
C.P.B. 

' In 1590 her power was so established that she interfered between the Grand 
Sultan and the Poles, and received the thanks of the latter for the peace she procured 
for them (Kennett, li. §59). In 1595 the Spaniards made a contemptible incursion 
on the coast of Cornwall. In recording this, Camde on (Kennett, ii. 583- 584) says: ‘ These 
were the only Spe wiards that ever set foot in England as enemies.” In 1601 her alliance 
was courted by the King of Morocco and the Emperor of Russia (Camden, in Kennett, 

i, 629). —CP'B. 

* Leicester and Essex.—| Author's note. ] 
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tained, and indeed they had no 
means of fairly estimating it until 
they had compared her with that 
contemptible buffoon who was now 
to fill her place. Still it was a blow 
which they felt bitterly ; and there 
is not the slightest foundation for 
the assertion so confidently made 
by modern writers, that Elizabeth 
outlived her popularity. Camden 
indeed tells us, what we know from 
other sources, that many of the 
courtiers deserted her in order to 
pay their homage to James. This 
is likely enough of that debased and 
unmanly tribe. It is like ly enough 
that those wretched creatures who 
are always fluttering in a palace 
should be the first to desert the 
falling ruin. It is likely enough 
that those who are so servile as to 
humble themselves before the sove- 
reign when she is living, should be 
so “tre sacherous as to desert her 
when she isdying. But the people 
at large knew nothing of such gro- 
velling intrigues, and they could not 
fail to admire that intellect which 
had conducted them unscathed 
through such constant and pressing 
dangers. They respected Elizabeth 
as a sovereign: they loved her as a 
friend: and they took good care that 
she should not have the last agonies 
of death embittered by the sharp 
sting of national ingr atitude.? 

The reader will perhaps be sur- 


1 Respecting the grief felt at 


1731; 


and yet if such was the case he must 
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Elizabeth’s death, see 
4to. p. 31, and at pp. 306-308.—C.P.B. 
Miss Strickland takes for granted the unpopularity of Elizabeth towards the end of her 
reign, and ascribes it to the execution of Essex (vii. 266-279). 
Camden takes no notice of the Queen becoming unpopular towards the end of her reign ; 
have 
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prised that I should asyet have 
taken no notice of the Puritans,who 
during the last years of the sixteenth 
century began seriously to embarrass 
the Government, and but for the 
prudence of Elizabeth would per- 
haps have succeeded in impeding 
its operations. But I have de- 
signedly made this omission, because 
I feel that in this, which is but a 
preliminary sketch, it would be im- 
possible to do justice to so impor- 
tant a subject, and because it has 
appeared to me that the proper 
period for attempting a philosophic 
estimate of their tendencies will be 
the moment of their final success. 
That moment was indeed now at 
hand, and under the reign of James 
we shall find this obscure sect 
rapidly swelling into a mighty 
party, whose power swept away the 
throne and the Church, and whose 
influence is still perceptible in our 
laws, in our institutions, and in 
many of the strokes of our national 
character. But the causes and 
extent of their influence, which form 
one of the most important and diffi- 
cult branches of English history, 
will be discussed at length in the 
next volume: and I now turn 


with pleasure from the relation of 
mere political events to consider 
the moral and economical state of 


England during the reign of Eliza- 
beth. 
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been aware of it, and have known that 


James I., in whose reign he wrote, would have been pleased to have it recorded. He 


only says (Kennett, vol. ii. p. 
‘rising sun,’ as he calls James. 


652) that 
This is 


had lost the affections of her people, 
most fearful dangers. —C.P.B, 


some of the 
likely 
the miserable butterflies who fluttered in her palace is no proof that this great Queen 
whom she 


enough; but surely the ingratitude of 


had conducted in safety through the 


courtiers deserted her for the 
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BANKS AND BANKING. 


Bonamy 


HAT isa bank? Of what do 
\ its resources consist ? What 
are the things which it receives and 
lends? What does it deal in? 
Right answers to these questions 
would greatly help to clear up the 
marvellous confusion which clouds 


the public mind on matters of 


currency. At this moment, news- 
papers and chambers of commerce, 
and the larger part of the 
commercial world, are vehemently 
assailing or defending the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844. One set of 
people stigmatise it as the criminal 
to whom most of the distress and 
suffering of last summer is due: 
another set proclaim as stoutly that, 
but for the provisions of this law, 
the panic would have become 
ruin. It would have saved a 
multitude of wasted words, if the 
combatants in this angry strife had 
plainly asked themselves whether 
they had looked into and clearly 
defined the ground on which they 
attacked or defended the law. 
Both sides proceed on a common 
assumption ; both take it for granted 
that the enactments which regulate 
the issue of bank-notes do power- 
fully affect, for good or evil, the 
supply of means in the money 
market, the facility and rate of dis- 
count, the ease or the discomfort of 
the trading community. ‘Too few 
bank-notes,’ exclaim some, ‘ aggra- 
vated, if they did not create, the 
panic.’ ‘The excellent 
our bank-note laws,’ 
‘prevented the 
ing. 


, others reply, 
ship from founder- 
Is this so? is this common 
well founded? Have 
the people who made these asser- 
tions ascertained whether the supply 
of bank-notes is really connected 
with discount and the state of the 
money market? Have they given 


any sort of proof to their own 


assumpt ion 





results of 


Price, Esq. 

minds that the currency has any- 
thing to do with loans and bank- 
ing? Is the public the sport of 
an ‘illusion, and actually discussing 
which is the heavier, a dead fish 
or a live one? Would it not be 
as well to weigh the fish first, 
and to make sure that bank- 
notes do really influence in any 
way the resources of the money 
market, and the ability of banks to 
make loans to traders ? 

On former occasions I have ap- 
proached this question from the 
side of currency; I now propose 
to begin at the opposite end, and 
to take an examination into the 
nature of a bank as my starting 
point. It is an inquiry which is 
urgently needed. The objects which 
we see at every moment of our lives 
are often precisely those which we 
have least cared to investigate. 
How many persons have distinctly 
put themselves the question, ‘What 
is a bank ?’ and yet what mountains 
of literature have been heaped up 
upon banking ! 

Let me first of all explain what 
a bank is not. It is not a dealer 
in cash. It is not a money-dealer 
at all, if we use the word money 
in its legitimate sense as —— 
coin and bank-notes. Ido not sa 
that a bank never touches money 
that, of course, would be ome 
absurd and untrue: but I say that 
every man in the kingdom neces- 
sarily handles money, as life runs 
on, and the question is, whether a 
bank is concerned with money in 
any special sense, and in a different 
way from that with which we are 
all concerned with money. A banker 


pays his debts with cash, or money ; 
and that fact 
alone shows nothing peculiar in a 
relations to 


The 


so does every one else ; 


banker’s 
bank-notes. 


and 
the 


coin 
pinch of 
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matter lies here: is money, cash, 
the object of a banker’s business, 
as bread is the concern of the 
baker, and books of the bookseller ? 
Is it cash which a banker receives 
from one set of customers, and is 
it this same cash, or money, which 
he transfers to another? I affirm 
that cash is not the banker’s com- 
modity, in the same manner as tea 
is the commodity of the China mer- 
chant. It is almost ludicrous to 
have to argue the point: the 
question has only to be asked, to 
render its absurdity transparent. 
For all but a very insignificant 
portion of his business, a banker 
is occupied with something else 
than money, or cash. I am as- 
sured by competent authority that, 
for an ordinary bank, free from ex- 
ceptional circumstances, one thir- 
tieth part is an ample allowance 
for its cash transactions. This 
fact receives strong corroboration 
trom the evidence given to Parlia- 
ment respecting the receipts and 
payments of the great house of 
Todd, Morrison & Co. Out of 
payments amounting to a million 
a year, only 37,000/. were settled 
by gold and notes—about a twenty- 
seventh part. The mighty firm 
carried on immense operations : 
it bought and it sold; it re- 
ceived bills and discounted them ; 
very probably it obtained at times 
advances, and repaid them ; it was 


exposed to all the fluctuations of 


the money market, and yet the 
paltry sum of 37,0001. was all the 
use it had for money, for coin and 
bank-notes. And then, with such 
a fact before their eyes, we find 
bankers and merchants and writers 
innumerable, in the depths of vio- 
lent agitation, vociferating that the 
supply of bank-notes is the secret 
and the staple of trade, and that 
the suspension of the Bank Charter 
Act, and piles of bullion stored in 
cellars, 
_ a sinking Utopia! 

Money, then, is not the article in 
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which a bank trades. A banker 
requires money, because he has to 
pay some of his debts in money, 
like every one else; but the bulk 
of his receipts and payments con- 
sist of something totally distinct 
from cash. What is this some- 
thing, this commodity, in which a 
bank deals, this article from which 
it derives its existence and its 
profits? Debts, I answer; and I 
define a bank to be an institution 
for the transfer of debts. In essence, 
a bank is a clearing house, doing, 
in a general way, the same sort of 
work amongst its customers that 
the great clearing house does 
amongst bankers. It clears debts, 
it strikes balances, it transfers items 
from one folio of a large book into 
another ; it reckons up figures, it 
handles names and pieces of paper ; 
and this is positively, actually, truly, 
almost the only thing it does. Its 
staple is legal obligations expressed 
on paper, titres, as the French 
happily call them ; and its business 
is to transfer them from one class 
of its customers to another. With 
money, as [ have shown, it has 
very small concern; with bills and 
cheques and dividend-warrants, and 
coupons, and lines in its ledger, 
adding or taking away large figures 
to or from a man’s account, it has 
very great concern indeed. Its 
business lies in these, so to say, 
exclusively ; and the abundance or 
the scarcity of these pieces of paper, 
these items, these legal debts, con- 
stitute its powers of granting ac- 
commodation, as the phrase is, 
largely or scantily to its friends. 
This being so, it becomes a most 
important and most interesting 
question to learn what are the 
causes which render these debts 
thus deposited with banks and 
moved about by them, few or many ; 
for it is obvious, from the analysis 
here given, that the relations of a 
bank to the trading world, its power 
of making advances and discount- 
ing bills—and with that power, the 
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rate of interest which it will charge 
for these advances—will be deter- 
mined by the number of debts 
which the bank has at its disposal 
for transfer. The origination of 
these debts, therefore, is the critical 
pint to ascertain. How do they 
come into existence ? What is their 
history ? What preceding events 
do they presuppose ? What makes 
them few or many? I assert that 
they originate with the sale of a 
commodity : they imply a sale, they 
are the products of a sale, a sale of 
property which has not been paid 
for by the exchange of an equivalent 
commodity, but which has been given 
away upon a liability to make this 
payment when demanded. But a 
caution must be carefully noted. I 
am speaking of the first rise of these 
debts, not of their subsequent move- 
ments. Very many items recorded 
in the books of a bank are not the 
registrations of the identical pieces 
of paper for which the commodities 
were sold. They all spring from 
sales; but the debts thence arising 
once created, they are shuffled about 
in the banking world, and may have 
been debited and credited in twenty 
banks before they reached the one 
in which they actually appear. The 
credit given for the voucher of debt 
lodged in the first bank must not 
be confounded with the credits gene- 
rated in succession by its subsequent 
transfer. The first is the actual 
creation of a new banking resource : 
the others are merely changes of its 
ownership. 

Let us now examine what occurs 
when these sales take place. We 
will begin with the smallest trans- 
actions. A cottager brings his pig 
to market, sells it for 3/., and with 
this money buys blankets and cloth- 
ing for his family. There is nothing 
fora banker here. The exchange 
of a pig for clothing has been almost 
direct: the money has served as 
the instrument; two equivalents 
have changed hands and there is 
nothing over. 
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We will now rise to a higher in- 
stance, which is a complete repre- 
tative of each and all of the vast 
transactions created by modern 
commerce. A farmer sells a rick 
for 1ool., in the same way as a 
merchant may have sold an Indian 
or an Australian cargo. Ifthe farmer, 
like the cottager, immediately buys 
to the same extent as he has sold, 
nothing will have been obtained 
fora bank. The farmer will have 
exchanged his wheat and straw for 
the various articles that he wants ; 
no resource for a bank or for dis- 
count will have arisen out of the ope- 
ration ; the City will be uninfluenced 
by it. But it will be otherwise if the 
farmer is not disposed to buy at 
once to the same extent as he sells. 
Suppose him to buy 80/. worth of 
commodities, he remains still an 
owner for 201. By giving his wheat 
and straw to the general stock of 
commodities he made himself owner 
of any goods on sale to the like 
amount. The contents of shops 
and warehouses belonged to him 
tothe amount of 100/. By purchas- 
ing for 80/. the shops and ware- 
houses now owe him only the 
worth of 2o/., and this remaining 
unexpended right or power of buy- 

ing is a clear surplus which ‘is 
av ‘ailable for the increase of a 
bank’s means. His property in the 
stock of commodities is embodied 
either in money which he has re- 
ceived, or in some warrant or piece 
of paper, which enables him, or 
whoever holds it for him, to realise 
that property when he pleases by 
the purchase of commodities. This 
warrant or money he lodges at 
a bank, and the power he had of 
buying is now possessed by the 
banker. A resource has thus been 
created for banking and discount- 
ing; the banker, who would have 

had nothing to lend if the farmer 

had exercised his full power of 
obtaining 100/. worth of goods as 
the equivalent of the wheat and 
straw which he has added to the 
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capital of the country, is now 
able to use and deal in purchasing 
power to the extent of 20/., which 
the farmer lodged at his bank. He 
sends it on to London, again on a 
piece of paper, in the form of a bill or 
cheque ; it quickly finds its way to 
the discount office of the Bank of 
England: and what then occurs ? 
An Australian merchant, who has 
got a good bill secured on wool, 
but not yet due, is anxious to ex- 
ecute an order he has received to 
ship 20/1. worth of beer on board of 
a vessel on the eve of sailing for 
Melbourne ; he presents his bill at 
the discount office. The 2ol. of 
purchasing power which has just 
arrived from the country enables 
the bank to discount it, and with 
the proceeds, almost always given 
in the form of a cheque, the mer- 
chant buys the beer, and thereby 
balances and liquidates the sale of 
the wheat and straw by the farmer. 
The operation gets completed ; 8ol. 
worth of goods bought by the 
farmer, 20/. worth of beer by the 
merchant furnish the exact equi- 
valent for the rick. Finance has 
done its work; the purchasing 
power is extinguished, and the ex- 
change of wheat and straw for 
other merchandise of equal value 
has been effected. Debts alone 
remain: a debt of 20/. from the 
country bank to the farmer, and at 
the other end of the chain—for the 
debts may have passed through 
many hands—a like debt of 2ol. 
from the merchant to the discount 
office, and it is the moving and 
shuffling about of these debts which 
constitutes almost all that the City 
has to do. The largeness of the 
figures employed by the City, the 
vast apparatus of clerks, ledgers, 
and cheques, the talk about loans 
and credits, and advances on con- 
sols, debentures, and similar war- 
rants of indebtedness, disguise the 
true nature of the City’s business, 
and the source from which it 
derives its supplies. We see now 
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that they all originate in sales, and 
that the City does not, speaking 
generally, possess capital, but only 
the command of capital, the right 
to procure it, and as this com- 
mand implies the pre-existence of 
commodities, which generated that 
purchasing power by being sold, it 
is evident that its extent, its large- 
ness and its smallness depend 
entirely on the amount of these 
sales, that is, on the actual quantity 
of commodities existing and sold. 

I have gone through this instance 
in detail, because every item of 
every bank’s means originated in 
precisely the same way. They all, 
every one of them, come from sales; 
and they are all debts (save the 
very small portion deposited in 
cash) arising from these sales, which 
the bank passes on to a new set of 
persons. 

The instruction which this illus- 
tration yields is very great. A 
bank, in the first instance, is merely 
a go-between, an intermediate in- 
strument, a clearing house: it 
generates no capital, it does not even 
possess any capital, except the few 
sovereigns and shillings in its till. 
It balances debts between its cus- 
tomers, not by passing capital or 
coin, but by various kinds of 
written obligations to pay and lines 
in ledgers ; it creates no wealth, no 
means, no capital, but distributes 
them. They originated and exist 
outside of the bank; all that the 
bank has to give is the command of 
them to new owners. 

We see next that the amount of 
a banker’s business, the amount of 
his resources and of his ability to 
lend to traders, must be and are 
determined by the sales of commo- 
dities from which his means come, 
and the surplus of buying power 
acquired by the sellers, but not ex- 
ercised by them in taking com- 
modities from the shops and ware- 
houses. This is the vital truth, 
the fundamental principle of the 
banker’s business; let it be once 
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firmly grasped, and the confusion 
which now prevails about currency 
will not be able to live by its side. 
It domineers over all banking; it 


holds good of all its parts. Divi- 
dends or consols, warrants and 


shares of every kind, all spring from 
the same source: they are all the 
proceeds of sales, which generated 
a power of buying not “fully ex- 
ercised by the sellers. 

And now we can face the question, 
what is it that makes a banker able 
at one time to lend much, at another 
to lend but little? Clearly, his 
means are great when sales have 
lodged a large surplus of the right 
and power to buy in his hands; he 
hardens his heart and _ shakes 
his head when either there have 
been no sales, or the sellers have 
themselves at once taken out the 
equivalent of what they sold in 
other articles. And consequently 
if traders desire to prognosticate 
the coming weather in the money 
market, they must turn their eyes 
not to the operations of the banker 
—for like a jobber on the stock ex- 
change, his business is to make his 
receipts and his loans balance each 
day—but to the 
vapital, of commodities in the 
country. If the nation is getting 
poor, if harvests have been bad and 
not replaced the commodities con- 
sumed in agriculture, if large 
quantities of the produce of Eng- 
lish industry have had to be sent 
abroad for a not increased, or even 
perhaps diminished 
some great article in universal use, 
if profits have been scanty at home 
and abroad, and savings few, if the 
public has committed itself to large 
investments, unproductive for the 
present and liable to heavy calls, 
—the sales of commodities will 
diminish, and every customer will 
have a smaller amount of surplus, 
after supplying his wants, to lodge 
inabank, and the banker’s resources 
and his ability to lend will dwindle 
away. If on the contrary, trade 
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has flourished, and profits have 
abounded, and surpluses have in- 
creased, and the farmer and the 
manufacturer, after having provided 
for draining and new buildings, 
have still something to spare, and 
cotton and silk and corn are cheap, 
and railways have sold many pas- 
senger tickets and yielded good 
div idends, then commodities and 
wealth are augmented, and sales 
multiply, and capital seeking em- 
ployment is enlarged, and the fund 
available for lending to new enter- 
prises expands, and it reaches com- 
merce and the money market 
through banking and discount, and 
the power of the banker to make 
advances gladdens the heart of 
every trader. This is the true field 
of study: the state of the nation’s 
wealth, in reference to the exis- 
tence of a surplus of commodities 
which can ‘be loaned out to fresh 
owners. I repeat, the discount 
procured on a bill at the Bank of 
England is nothing else than the 
remaining portion of an incom- 
pletely exercised right of buying 
commodities; a right, gener rated by 
the sale of some previous commo- 
dity, and embodied in a few words 
written on some legal obligation. 
But is this so? I shall be 
asked. Is not credit the life and 
essence of a banker’s business ? 
And is it not something different 
from a surplus stock of timber, and 
corn, and iron? Is it not some- 
thing spiritual, the child of con- 
fidence, depending on the humour 
of men’s minds, and susceptible of 
vast expansions and equally vast 
diminution by the skill of the 
veteran financiers, who possess the 
secret of directing this magical 
force? Alas, credit is a word 
which. has much to complain of 
against its admirers. From a very 
simple process it has been converted 
by vague imagination into an un- 
definable, and therefore fancied 
all the more to be a mighty en- 
gine of modern commerce. Many 
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talk of credit: those who know 


what they mean by the word 
are few. For what is credit ? 
Giving property to a borrower 


without payment at the time of 
lending. Credit is not a substance, 
a piece of wealth, a commodity : it 
is a word which expresses a certain 
relation between two persons in re- 
spect of property. Credit is not a 
creation of wealth; on the con- 
trary, credit cannot come into 
being unless a piece of wealth al- 
ready pre-exists. Credit is a mode 
of transfer only—transfer without 
receiving the equivalent. No doubt, 
the transfer of property by the pro- 
cess of credit from persons who are 
unable to employ it to those who 
can apply it to mdustry is a very 
enriching process; and as this is 
the function performed by banks, 
banks are indisputably very power- 
ful instruments of national pro- 
sperity. But it is a radical mistake 
to suppose that the banker can 
increase or diminish credit at his 
pleasure: his power over credit is 
limited, as must happen to all 
lenders, by the quantity of things 
which he has to lend. As far as 
his own personal property is con- 
cerned, a banker undoubtedly may 
lend much or little, as he may feel 
disposed; but he thus directly 
renders himself responsible for the 
conduct of others, and in most 
cases must absolutely part with his 
property to the borrower. For 
every other loan he makes the 
banker has no other resource but 
what he has previously received 
from others. 

There are men who profess to 
stand on the ground of practical 
experience who will tell me that it 
is a certain fact that when credit is 
bad, and confidence destroyed, loans 
are exceedingly hard to come by; 
and this fact warrants the inference 
that credit, according as it is strong 
or weak, does actually facilitate or 
obstruct advances from bankers. 


The point deserves a few words of 
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explanation, The reply in sub- 
stance amounts to this unquestion- 
able truth—that the disposition to 
lend varies very much at different 
times. It is so; but the reply for- 
gets that this disposition of mind is 
itself governed by the state of the 
facts. The destruction of con- 
fidence arises in every case, either 
from the destruction of capital 
through numerous losses amongst 
traders and investors, or from dis- 
trust of the future, generated by 
diverse causes, such as excessive 
speculation, political complications, 
and the like. In the former ease, 
what I have said above applies 
fully: bankers do not like to lend, 
because they perceive that their re- 
sources are dwindling away, and 
that the reduced means of their 
customers are telling on their de- 
posits. In the second case, capital 
is undiminished, no doubt, but is 
unused ; the power of buying accu- 
mulates in banks, but both bor- 
rowers 
acting. Bankers’ reserves swell 
every day; yet applications for 
loans and discount do not increase 
in the same ratio. What is the 
actual, objective, real result of facts ? 

That munch capital is unemployed- 

not the falsely named capital, which 
is supposed to be held by the 
bankers—but the true capital, com- 
modities, which is not applied to 
industrial operations with the ac- 
customed energy. Stocks of iron, 
manufactured goods, engines and sv 
on, all through the circle of com- 
modities, cannot be got out of the 
shops and warehouses. Why ¢ 

Because men in business contract 
their operations from fear and dis- 
trust; the activity of the nation is 
arrested, and business is said to 
come to a standstill. This is an 
event which occurs far more fre- 
quently than most people suppose, 
and seems to have been very impe r- 
fectly understood. W: onder is felt 
that the funds at the disposal of 
bankers should be so large, and the 
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rate of discount so low, and yet 
that applications for loans should 
be so few. The fault is laid on the 
shoulders of the banker: he won’t 
lend ; whereas, the truth is, people 
will not borrow ; people, that is, fit 
to be trusted with the property of 
their neighbours. The nominal 
evil is large unemployed balances at 
bankers ; that is, excessive reserves 
of coin and notes: but as coin and 
notes are not themselves produc- 
tive, unless they are actually em- 
ployed in making exchanges of pro- 
perty, there is no more harm that 
they should accumulate with a 
single banker than in the pockets 
of a large number of persons. The 
true evil, the evil of fact, is the 
accumulation of unused commodi- 
ties, glutted shops and stuffed up 
warehouses, from a want of will to 
embark on new commercial ven- 
tures, or even to keep up old ones. 
The effect is the same as if a great 
trade, the cotton or China trade, 
were suddenly to cease; but I 
repeat the reality is in the region 


of commodities. What occurs at 
the bank is merely that an 


increased number of persons, the 
banker and his natural borrowers 
included, have the power of buying 
und are unwilling to use it. They 
can purchase goods if they choose ; 
they may buy food, clothing and 
tools, because the stock of existing 
commodities partly belongs to them. 
They can set labourers to work, 
and commence new undertakings. 
But they do not choose to do so in 
the case of distrust supposed. In- 
dustry is paralysed: shopkeepers 
and artisans suffer; the goods lie 
unused, and no work or profit is 
made. Such is the action of dis- 
trust, the results being arrested 
labour on one side, and on the 
other 


an accumulation of titles 
to commodities, of purchasing 


power contained in coin and notes 
in the reserves of bankers. They 
thus acquire an excessive share of 
the currency, for the very simple 
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reason that trade being slack, there 
is a smaller capacity in the public 
to hold currency, there are fewer 
transactions which call for the 
agency of these tools in buying and 
selling. 

Credit leads us on to bank-notes, 
the culprits to which the general 
misunderstanding of that simple 
thing, currency, is mainly due. Do 
not bank-notes enable a banker to 
lend more than he otherwise would 
be able todo? And if so, the more 
bank-notes he has, is he not just so 
much the more capable of granting 
accommodation to trade? And 
are not bank-notes a form of credit, 
and consequently, do they not prove 
that credit is a creative force, and 
multiplies resources, and furnishes 
means for lending? These, and 
thoughts like these, spring up in 
bubbling abundance in the minds of 
most persons who talk about banks 
and currency. The bank-note is the 
true miracle-worker. When men 
cannot find lenders, or get advances 
on consols, what so natural as to 
cry that there are too few bank- 
notes, and that a larger supply of 
these magical operators would make 
every one rich and comfortable ? 
Let us endeavour to ascertain what 
the bank-note really is and can do, 
and then we shall be in a position 
to determine the amount of power, 
if any, which it places in a banker’s 
hands. 

A bank-note then is a form of 
currency, in other words an instru- 
ment of exchange, for the purpose 
of enabling the ownership of pro- 
perty to pass into one man’s hands 
from another’s. It is not itself 
property or capital, beyond that 
part of a farthing which it has cost 
to manufacture, but a title to capi- 
tal, an acknowledgment of debt, a 
liability to pay, a promise to pay on 
demand. Nothing but disastrous 
confusion can come of calling a 
bank-note capital. Its convenience 
is so great in effecting exchanges of 
commodities and payments, that it 
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is found by” experience that the 
public is willing to give some thirty 
millions sterling for the use of 
those pieces of paper; that is, the 
public has thirty millions of bank- 
notes and more in its hands; and 
though it might on any day de- 
mand payment in gold for all this 
quantity, and with that gold might 
purchase wine, sugar, timber and 
tea from abroad, it deliberately pre- 
fers to retain these notes, solely for 
their convenience as currency. It 
is on this fact, a fact supplied by 
experience alone, that the issue and 
use of bank-notes are founded. 
Every Bank of England note has 
cost one hundred shillings in goods 
or coin to procure ; and the public 
willingly submit to pay this sum 
for them on account of their use- 
fulness in making payments and 
exchanges. 

A natural fitness for the business, 
which need not be discussed in this 
place, has made bankers the usual 
issuers of notes. What is the nature 
of this operation? It is the sale of 
a tool which is employed in making 
small payments and effecting ex- 
changes of property. The banker 
offers to the public an instrument 
of exchange, generally as useful as 
a sovereign, and very often far more 
convenient; it performs the same 
identical work as the sovereign, 
though commonly applied to trans- 
actions and payments of a somewhat 
different nature. So far as he is an 
issuer of notes, the banker differs 
absolutely in no respect from a 
tradesman who has goods to, sell : 
he supplies to the public a tool 
which is of great service in con- 
ducting a portion of the commerce 
of the country. Sometimes he re- 
ceives the price of his wares in 
actual gold’; more frequently he 
accomplishes the sale by the will- 
ingness of his customers to take 
these tools as a discharge of debts 
due to them by the bank. The fact 
that a banker keeps a shop and 
offers a useful commodity for sale is 
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the central idea—the key which 
explains the whole of the bank-note 
system. It is the root of the matter: 
by its help everything connected 


with bank-notes becomes intelli- 
gible. Almost every misconception 


about the relations of currency and 
banking may be traced either to the 
non-perception of this elementary 
but very commanding fact, or, if 
perceived, to the failure to recog- 
nise in it the cardinal principle of 
a paper currency. On the one 
side, the banker obtains a command 
of capital, a purchasing power 
worth one hundred shillings, for 
a mere trifle; to the extent that 
the public will buy the article the 
banker has a clear increase of means 
for all the functions of his bank. 
On the other side, as the bank-note 
is similar to every other article on 
sale in the shops, and is subject to 
precisely the same general laws, we 
reach the fundamental inference, 
that the public, and the public 
alone, determines the quantity of 
bank-notes that it wants and will 
pay for. Nothing but the extra- 
ordinary determination of people to 
find mysteries in currency could 
ever have kept the world blind to 
the truth that bank-notes follow the 
universal rule of all commodities, 
and that it is the buyer and not the 
seller who settles how many of them 
shall be bought and used. The 
notion that the issuers, that bankers 
of any kind, can influence the quan- 
tities sold and put forth of these 
articles, is one of the strangest that 
ever deluded acute and intelligent 
men ; they might just as reasonably 
have maintained that it is the hat- 
ters, and not the number of heads 
which require to be covered, that 
regulate the quantity of hats in 
circulation. The absurdity, which 
is so quickly perceived when hats 
are spoken of, becomes instantly 
invisible when bank-notes are dis- 
cussed. 

But I shall be told, do not bankers 
possess the power of enlarging their 
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issue of notes ? They have a manifest 
interest to induce the public to take 
as many of their notes as possible, 
for they thereby obtain the price of 
these notes—one hundred shillings 
—for what does not cost a farthing. 
Is it not a fact that they do practi- 
cally possess a very considerable 
power in expanding their issues at 
pleasure? Put ‘sale’ in the place 
of the misleading word ‘issues,’ 
and the absurdity of these questions 
at once becomes apparent. Can any 
shopman increase his sales at plea- 
sure? What would be thought of 
the intelligence of a man who could 
put such a question? Why is it 
more rational in the 
reat bankers and merchants, and 
high authorities in political eco- 
nomy ? They are probably deceived 
by the circumstance, that as a 
banker can grant or refuse a loan 
at pleasure, he may, if he is so 
minded, make it a condition of 
loan that it should be taken out in 
bank-notes. He may affix such a 
condition, no doubt ; but what will 
he gain by it? Will he escape by 
its help his real character of 
tradesman offering goods for sale ? 
Manifestly he will not. If, in- 
deed, he could persuade the bor- 
rower to take a picture or a statue 
that he desired to get rid of, then, 
no doubt, he could effect his object: 
he would never see the picture or 
statue again. But bank-notes have 
this peculiarity—that they must be 
repaid on demand; and, unluckily 
for the banker, they come back for 
payment when more are pushed into 
the world than there is work for 
them to do. The borrower, whom 
we supposed to have been forced to 
take notes, immediately pays them 
away or lodges them in a bank: 
and as these recipients have no use 
for them, they return them at once 
to the issuing banker. And what 
then is his position? He has made 
an advance to a customer, and he 
has been obliged to pay for the 
notes returned ; in other words, he 
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has granted a loan‘put of his re- 


sources, which have received no 
augmentation whatever from the 
notes. The sum repaid on the 


presentation of the notes is the real 
loan made to the borrower; a 
fact which disposes of the question 
whether a banker has the power, by 
enlarging his issues, to extend his 
business, and to grant increased 
accommodation to trade. No man, 
who understands that a bank-note 
is a tool offered for sale, can ever 
speak of over-issues; and no one 
who talks of issues of convertible 
notes being contracted or expanded 
at will by the Bank of England, or 
any other issuer in the world, knows 
the nature of a bank-note. 

Many persons imagine that they 
have refuted this view of bank-notes 
and their functions by pointing to 
the immensely augmented quantity 
of these tools held by the public on 

various occasions, especially when 
the terrors of a panic have laid hold 
of the minds of bankers and their 
depositors. No mistake can be more 
complete. To maintain that a bank- 
note is a tool, bought by the public 
according as it has payments in 
which to employ them, does not 
preclude the assertion that the 
demand for this particular commo- 
dity fluctuates in the same manner 
and in conformity with the same 
general law as any other com- 
modity. More clothing is used in 
winter than in summer; the sale of 

railway tickets follows the opposite 
rule; why should not similar varia- 
tions take place in the purchase and 
employment of bank-notes? When 
business is very brisk, and there are 
many payments going on in the 
City and elsewhere, more bank-notes 
are wanted, and the issues are en- 
larged by a very natural process. 


WwW hen, on the contrary, trade is 
slack, and the shops and ware- 


houses are not busy, payments are 
reduced in number, and the ten- 
dency of bank-notes is to flow back 
to the issuers. The demand for 
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notes by the public reaches its 
severest spasm when failures have 
alarmed the public, and depositors 
exhibit symptoms of distrust; for 
at such times the use of notes is 
rastly augmented by two concurrent 
causes. The repayment of deposits 
is demanded : they are carried away 
in notes, and sometimes extensively 
hoarded for a short period. On the 
other hand, the bankers, not know- 
ing to what extent they may be 
valled upon to repay deposits, lay 
up increased stores of notes, to be 
ready against any emergency. These 
two causes are capable of greatly 
increasing the quantity of notes out 
in circulation: the public wants 
more, and can hold more. This ex- 
ceptional use of notes seldom lasts 
long: few men in England like to 
hoard, and the bankers, though not 
quite so quickly, recover confidence. 
On Black Friday, in last May, the use 
of notes in the City was enormous ; 
for depositors were withdrawing 
their accounts incessantly. Very 
many depositors were paid in notes, 
and so the notes travelled up and 
down the streets of the City all day. 
But the notes had done their work 
by the evening ; if they were taken 
out of one bank they were lodged 
in another: and the majority of 
them were replaced by next morn- 
ing in the Bank of England. 

Such fluctuations of demand are 
incident to all commodities; and 
therefore that the public should re- 
quire more notes at one season than 
at another discloses nothing excep- 
tional in this particular tool. The 
really important matter is that’ the 
supply should be adequate to the 
demand: and no case has ever been 
proved, where persons who were in 
want of bank-notes, and had really 
saleable property wherewith to pur- 
chase them, were unable to procure 
them. 

With respect to the second class 
of banks—those which do not issue 
bank-notes, and amongst these the 
Bank of England ranks foremost— 
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they are simply buyers of notes 
according to their wants. They 
form a part of the general public, 
and stand in the same position to- 
wards currency as any private person 
or trader. What they are con- 
cerned to have is the assurance that 
whenever they want to purchase 
notes, they shall be certain of find- 
ing a full supply for sale at the 
issuing-shop; that is all. Andasa 
fact, I affirm that the supply of 
bank-notes has never been deficient. 
The importance of this fact I shall 
point out presently. 

‘ But surely,’ people will answer, 
‘the reserves of bankers are mainly 
made up of bank-notes. Bank- 
notes are what bankers pay cheques 
with; bank-notes are what their 
reserves must have in readiness: 
an increase of bank-notes must 
therefore imply increased strength 
in the reserves. Banks are safer 
and stronger when there are abun- 
dant issues of bank-notes.’ The fact 
is true; the inference absolutely 
false. 

Reserves, it is true, are composed 
chiefly of bank-notes: but what is a 
banker’s reserve? how is it created, 
and by what process is it regulated ? 
The reserve is the difference be- 
tween the amount which a banker 
receives and the amount which he 
lends. It owes its existence to the 
obligation the banker lies under to 
pay his debts suddenly and on de- 
mand. If it were possible so to 
conduct the banking business as to 
make the repayments of borrowers 
exactly correspond with the de- 
mands of depositors, there would 
be scarcely a necessity for any re- 
serve at all. But this cannot be: 
people who keep accounts at banks 
must. have the power of drawing 
out the sums standing to their credit 
at any moment they please; and 
consequently a banker must have a 
reserve. A banker must pay his 
debts on demand. In this respect 
he only resembles every other 
member of the community. Every 
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man is bound to pay his debts on 
demand. The peculiarity of the 
banker’s position consists in this 
only, that if he does not actually 
pay his debts at once, his business 
is destroyed, whilst a man who at 
the moment had not cash to give to 
his creditors would suffer little in- 
convenience, if solvent, from the 
refusal to pay. <A banker, there- 
fore, is very sensitive about his 
means of paying all possible de- 
mands—about his reserve, as it is 
called; and when times are bad, 
and depositors seem likely to re- 
claim their deposits, he likes to see 
many notes in that reserve; and 
the feeling rises up in the whole 
banking fraternity that there is some 
mysterious connection between their 
reserves and what they call the 


circulation—that is, the number of 


bank-notes put forth by their issuers. 
This is a thorough mistake. The 
reserve of a banker, even if he is an 
issuer of notes, has nothing more to 
do with the circulation than the 
ash of a manufacturer or brewer, 
or other great employer of labour. 
In seasons of commercial difficulty 
it is very important indeed for the 
banker to have a strong reserve ; 
but that strength in no way de- 
pends on the « quantity of notes in 
circulation, but upon the manner in 
which he manages his business. 
If he has advanced loans on se- 
curities always capable of being 
realised, if he has given credit to 
debtors on whose repayments he 
can safely reckon to the day, and 
if, as his loans fall in, he does not 
renew them, the reserve is ab- 
solutely certain of being strong, 
whether few or many notes are 
going about the country. There 


never is any difficulty in getting 
money for a thoroughly saleable 


commodity ; the circulation will 
always pour in ample streams to a 
banker in such a condition. 
he has invested or lent on securities 
which cannot be realised, or realised 
only with ruinous loss, if his debtors 
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belong to’a class of men who are 
themselves in difficulties, or if he 
restlessly persists in renewing ad- 
vances or granting fresh loans as 
his debtors repay their debts, then, 
manifestly, his reserve will rapidly 
become weak, and noamount of notes 
on sale at the shops of the issuers, 
and no attempt, if he is an issuer, 
to force the public to buy and hold 
more of his notes than they require 
for making the payments effected 
by bank-notes will save him. It is 
not the actual amount of the re- 
serve which is the most important 
circumstance connected with it, but 
its tendency to rise or fall. If the 
Bank of England chose to order the 
Discount Ottice to discount no more 
bills, it might pile up a reserve as 
highasa mountain. Itis the moral 
pressure felt by bankers not to 
offend mortally their customers by 
putting a stop to all loans which is 
the chief source of the weakness of 
banking reserves—that is, of the 
reserves of good bankers—even in 
the worst times. The state of the 
circulation has no significance except 
so far as there is a disposition to 
hoard in the public mind. In such 
a case, more notes can be issued, 
because there are more buyers for 
use ; and a good issuing bank may 
then undoubtedly increase its re- 
sources by placing additional sup- 
plies of notes in its reserve. This 
is one of the fluctuations in the 
demand for this commodity which I 
have shown to be incidental to it, 
as toall other commodities; andif the 
public is willing to buy more pieces 
of paper, which cost nothing, either 
with a hundred shillings cash, or 
with an acknowledgment that a 
debt of a hundred shillings due by 
the banker has been discharged, 
the issuing banker acquires an in- 
crease of means. It is the willing- 
ness of the public to buy more notes 
—and I mean by buying, the inten- 
tion to take the notes into con- 
sumption, so to speak, and not. 
to return them to the banker for 
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payment—which givestheadditional 
resource to the bank, and not the 
state of the circulation in itself, so 


far as it exhibits small or large 
figures. If the public will not hold 


more notes, rooms full of notes in 
Threadneedle Street can do abso- 
lutely nothing for bankers. If the 
Bank paid debts or made loans with 
them in the morning, the excess 
above the holding power of the 
public would infallibly have to be re- 
paid in the evening: in other words, 
at the end of the day, the Bank 
would find itself landed in the result 
that the advance of the morning had 
been made with the gold given for 
the re-entering notes in the evening ; 
and that gold would be an uncom- 
pensated diminution of its reserve. 
This analysis yields the result 
which the investigation into the 
nature of a banker’s resources had 
taught us to expect. We have seen 
that they are composed of debts— 
claims against the shops and ware- 
houses—which the banker receives 
from one set of persons and transfers 
to another; and the amount of notes 
in circulation no more enters into 
this calculation of means than the 
number of horses, ploughs, or steam- 
engines in daily use in the country. 
All circulation theories, neg 
which connect the resources of ¢ 
banker, and his ability to stalk 
loans and discount, with the number 
of notes employed by the public— 
except such a number as the public 
requires for use and will not send in 


to be paid—are wholly destitute of 


truth and importance. A non-issu- 
ing banker gets no buying power 
out of notes: he has to pay for 
them at the full price for which he 
can pass them on to his customers. 
The issuing banker does acquire 
purchasing and lending power from 
the notes which the public will keep. 
He obtains a hundred shillings 
from the public in one form or other, 
and he pays for them with a piece 
of paper which costs less than a 
farthing ; in fact, the public may be 
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regarded as one of his depositors, 
who takes a promise to pay as his 
se curity, because he can turn that 
promise to pay to very useful ac- 
count in paying wages, keeping 
change in his till, and other parts 
of his business. The extent to which 
the public will buy these pieces of 
paper is important; for that ex- 
tent determines how much pur- 
chasing power the banker can get 
out of the public and transfer to 
borrowers and owners of bills. But 
when once this quantity of notes so 
held and kept by the public is 
passed, all talk about the cir . — 
is a pure waste of words; for past 
this limit the banker has no nee 
over the circulation, or means of 
acting upon and through it. And 
as for the reserves of non-issuing 
bankers —that is, of almost the 
whole banking world, the Bank of 
England inc ‘luded— they are entirely 
unaffected by the amount of circu- 
lation of notes so long as they can 
obtain the few, relatively to the 
magnitude of their business, which 
they employ. They require a small 
quantity of money, of cash, of coin, 
and notes; but to get them, they 
must pay for them; and so long as 
there is enough of them on sale— 
and there always has been enough— 
all thought 
issues, Over-issues or under-issues, 
inflated or contracted circulation, 
action of the circulation on the rate 
of interest and discount, is the 
purest and most gratuitous self- 
torment imaginable. 


I come now to the application of 


the preceding analysis to the agi- 
tation which disturbs so many minds 
respecting the Bank Act of 1844. 
Its provisions are represented as 
having sorely aggravated, if not 
caused, the severity of the late com- 
mercial panic. Its champions, on 
the other hand, vaunt that but for 
the salutary management of the 
paper issues enforced by this Act, 
the distress would have been ten- 
fold more intense. Which of these 
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two views is correct? I answer, 
neither—both are entirely mistaken. 
Both the attack and the. defence 
proceed on the false hypothesis that 
bank-notes have a special connec- 
tion with discount and the money 
market—that they belong to the 
banking business more peculiarly 
than to any other trade. 

1. In the first place, the Act deals 
with only a portion of the thirtieth 
part of the means of bankers, for 
that thirtieth includes coin as well 
as notes. On the very face of the 
matter it is transparently absurd to 
suppose that regulations a_ little 
more or a little less foolish about 
so insignificant an element of the 
banking trade should have any 
effect worth mentioning on the 
power of the bankers to lend or to 
discount. 

2. Secondly, we have seen that the 
resources of bankers are composed 
of debts generated by sales of com- 
modities, debts embodied in war- 
rants of various kinds, debts due by 
the stock of commodities in exis- 
tence, purchasing power which can 
be enforced at pleasure, and which 
the banker transfers from one set of 
persons to another. Cash, that is 
coin and notes, are for the banker 
what they are for the brewer, the 
cotton-spinner, or any other trader, 
instruments for paying some of his 
liabilities—mere tools of payment, 
and in no sense the staple of his 
business. If this Act had swept away 
notes altogether, the banking trade 
would have gone on all the same: 
the only difference would have been 
that the public would have lost a 
cheap, light, handy, and most con- 
venient tool, and would have been 
compelled to have larger recourse 
to one that was dear, heavy, cum- 
brous, and inconvenient. 

3. But thirdly, what is this Act 
which is so fiercely debated ? What 
is its nature? What does it do? 
Leaving out of consideration its 
enactments respecting country notes, 
it is simply an Act to regulate the 
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reserve to be kept for the payments 
on demand of the notes called Bank 
of England notes. I repeat—it pre- 
scribes the extent and mode of keep- 
ing this reserve ; and it does ab- 
solutely nothing else. Before 1844, 
the directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land managed this reserve (not 
their banking reserve only, but the 
reserve for securing the converti- 
bility of the note) as they pleased ; 
now, they are entirely relieved of 
this function, the issuing of the 
notes is taken away from them, and 
is vested in a self-acting piece of 
mechanism, which has received a 
fixed and unalterable manner of act- 
ing from Parliament. ‘ Give,’ says 
the law, ‘fifteen millions of those 
pieces of paper to the bank called 
the Bank of England, and let it sell 
them to the public, and do what it 
pleases with the proceeds. For every 
other note which the public is will- 
ing to buy, take the gold with which 
it is bought and keep it in your 
cellar in case of need.’ That is the 
whole of the Act. 

4. Fourthly, with what object was 
this done? Let Mr. Thomson 
Hankey, M.P., formerly governor of 
the Bank of England, answer :— 
‘The great object of the Act of 1844 
was to secure at all times, and under 
every possible contingency, the con- 
version of every bank-note into gold 
when presented for payment. This 
object has been completely success- 
ful, and the directors have no voice 
whatever in the matter.’ This is 
excellent and accurate: it is the 
sole purpose accomplished by the 
Act of 1844. On principle, this 
purpose is most legitimate, for 
convertible notes require a trust- 
worthy reserve. But the legislation 
of 1844, nevertheless, though sound 
and unobjectionable in principle, 
was superfluous; the Bank of Eng- 
land stood in no need of such an 
Act, for its credit, owing to the 
good management of the directors, 
had been absolutely untainted since 
1819. It entailed a severe penalty 
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for being superfluous. As Mr. 
Thomson Hankey remarks, ‘ The 
effect of the Act has undoubtedly 
been to secure the possession to 
this country of a much larger 
amount of gold than in all pro- 
bability the directors would have 
thought it necessary to hold.’ 
Most true: a much larger metallic 
reserve has been enforced by the 
Act; and as the Bank of England 
note was perfectly safe before 1844, 
and is not one jot safer now, except 
theoretically, the additional gold 
compelled to be stored in the vaults 
is so much pure waste and loss, and 
the capital with which it has been 
purchased has been rendered un- 
productive, and for the time anni- 
hilated. 

Mr. Thomson Hankey’s descrip- 
tion of what the Act intends and does 
is exact and true; it is much to be 
doubted, however, whether it will 
hold equally good of the intentions 
and aim of the authors of this 
statute. It has been publicly as- 
serted that the influential writer:who 
enjoys the reputation of having been 
the parent of this measure has 
confessed that he aimed at miti- 
gating commercial panics by the 
due regulation of the currency, and 
that experience has taught him that 
he has entirely failed in his design. 
That every attempt to act on dis- 
count and the money market by 
means of the currency has failed, 
and will ever fail, is certain; and if 
any such aim was really cherished, 
it betrays that those who enter- 
tained such ideas were profoundly 
ignorant, however eminent their 
position or authority, of the nature 
and functions of currency. No man 
who mixes up currency with dis- 
count and banking, understands 
what currency is and does. 

5. But what is the complaint 
brought against the Act of 1844? 
It restricts the supply of bank-notes. 
Let us hear Mr. Thomson Hankey 
again ; he will furnish us with some 
very remarkable and _ instructive 
words. 
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‘But, admitting that more ready 
money was required in 1865 than in 
1845 ’—an admission which Mr. 
Hankey does not make—‘ the supply 
of currency in this country, 1e. 
gold and bank-notes, forming to- 
gether the only legal tender, is only 
limited by the amount of gold to be 
found in the whole world, for we 
can always obtain what gold we 
may require by simply giving our 
commodities in exchange. It is 
merely a question of time. But 
what has the Government or the 
Bank of England to do with the 
supply of ready money? Ready 
money has never, as far as I am 
aware, in any country in the world, 
been supplied by the Government ; 
it has always been provided by the 
individuals who want it. All that 
our Government has ever under- 
taken to do is to stamp any quantity 
of gold brought to the Mint into 
gold coin, thus indicating its weight 
and purity. There is no limit to 
the quantity of gold which may be 
coined, beyond the limit of the 
power of the individuals to obtain 
the gold, and in like manner there 
is no limit to the quantity of bank- 
notes which can be obtained at the 
Bank of England, although the 
directors are bound to retain all the 
gold brought in beyond the stipu- 
lated 15,000,000l., so that it is an 
absolute fact that there is no limit 
placed by law in this country on the 
amount of gold and bank-notes which 
may be used in circulation, except- 
ing that all the Bank of England 
notes beyond fifteen millions must 
be represented by an equal amount 
of gold.’ 

These are admirable words, full 
of clear insight into the practical 
working of currency. Would that 
merchants and high authorities in 
political economy would write in 
the same style ; and it is much to be 
regretted that Mr. Thomson Hankey 
should be so unconscious of his real 
superiority on currency, as to refer 
his readers to such productions as 
M. Wolowski’s articles in the Revue 
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des Deux Mondes, and the memorial 
of the Bristol Chamberof Commerce. 
The unintelligible chimeras that 
underlie these performances never 
could enterinto the soundand manly 
understanding of Mr. Hankey. 

6. But, retorts the City, this is the 
exact point which we complain of ; 
we cannot get the notes without 
paying for them. What we want, 
is to have them lent to us on our 
mere credit; and if the Bank of 
England were allowed to lend them 
to us without payment, there would 
be more notes, and we should ob- 
tain them ourselves more easily, and 
loans would be more abundant, and 
trade would be relieved. 

No doubt the distinction between 
Mr. Thomson Hankey and the 
general view of the City is funda- 
mental. For Mr. Thomson Hankey, 
plainly, a bank-note is a tool, an 
instrument of exchange, bought 
and paid for by the public, of 
which the quantity in use is de- 
termined, not by the sellers, but by 
the buyers alone. For the City, the 
bank-note is the worker of miracles, 
apiece of paper which enables the 
Bank to lend what, without it, the 
Bank would not have to lend, a bit 
of money which is not paid for by 
the buyer, but which gives him the 
means of paying his own debts, or 
purchasing what he likes, a commo- 
dity of which there is an unbounded 
power of consumption, of which the 
public never has enough, and there- 
fore which has no natural limit 
which defines and regulates its use. 
It never occurs to the City that the 
bank-note is an article which has to 
be bought; the notion always is, 
that it is something which costs the 
seller nothing, and which, therefore, 
he can supply with ease to any one 
who asks him to lend it. The 
slightest reflection suffices to expose 
the absurdity of such an idea. It 
is quite true that a man who bor- 
rows a note from the Bank can go 
and pay with it a debt he owes toa 
tradesman in Cheapside ; but what 
will the tradesman do with it? 
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There is the pinch of the matter. 
The tradesman wants a certain 
number of such notes for carrying 
on his business ; he will retain these, 
and they will circulate about. But 
what if he has enough of them, when 
his debtor brings him a new lot? 
Clearly he will pass them on to his 
banker, who in turn will imme- 
diately send them into the Bank, 
and the Bank will have to buy and 
pay for them,and its money, and not 
the note, will be really and truly 
the thing which is lent to its bor- 
rower. In a word, the number of 
notes which all the bankers of Eng- 
land together can lend, cannot by 
any circumstance exceed the quan- 
tity which the public will keep in 
its hands for use in making these 
payments which it finds most con- 
venient to make by the agency of 
bank-notes, and in maintaining the 
stock required to provide against 
the natural fluctuations in the 
amount of these payments. 

But there are many whom no 
reasoning can convince. To those 
then who still assert that the Act 
of 1844 restricts the number of bank- 
notes needed by the public, I would 
put the question ; ‘On what distinct 
occasion were Bank of England 
notes ever deficient since 1844? 
What specificinstance can they pro- 
duce in proof of the fact ?’ A great 
banker probably would say that he 
would have felt great comfort on 
Black Friday if he had known that 
the Bank of England had two orthree 
millions of notes to lend him, if he 
was hard pressed by the run from 
his depositors during the day; and 
this, he would add, the Bank of 
England could not do, because it 
had no longer the power, as in old 
days, of issuing as many notes as it 
chose. But what does this asser- 
tion—and many are the great 
bankers who made it, when they 
clamoured for a suspension of the 
Act—amount to? To nothing less 
than this, that the quantity of a com- 
modity consumed is determined by 
the sellers and not by the buyers. 
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Their allegation involves this gro- 
tesque absurdity. It is almost ludi- 
crous toimagine the chairman of the 
London and Westminster Bank 
walking over to the Bank parlour, 
and arranging with the Governor 
of the Bank of England that the 
public should buy and hold two or 
three additional millions of bank- 
notes. In what respect would they 
differ from a meeting of large hat- 
makers decreeing that an extra 
100,000 hats should be sold that 
day? The London and Westmin- 
ster Bank form a part of the public. 
[ shall be told, they are in want 
of additional notes. I answer, 
they have always beer able to 
have as many notes as they de- 
manded: I challenge a denial on 
this point. But with what object 
do they want these notes? To 
give to their depositors if they 
rush in for a repayment of their 
deposits. And what will the 
depositors do with them? In one 
way or other, send them back to 
the Bank for cash, and, as before, 
the Bank has lent out of its own 
cash three millions to the London 
and Westminster. We are always 
landed in this same result at last. 
It would promote an easier under- 
standing of the point if those who 
talk of restriction would lay down a 
clearandunmistakeable test bywhich 
the existence of a deficiency might 
be recognised. I have heard the fact 
given, proof of a scarcity of 
bank-notes, that on Black Friday 
advances on consols or exchequer 
bills could not be procured. But 
this is no proof at all. It .only 
shows that there were no buyers of 
or lenders upon such securities, 
nothing more. An officer suddenly 
ordered to India is often obliged to 
sell for 30/. a horse worth 1001. ; or 
he may have tried in vain to 
borrow money on some cottages at 
the extremity of Scotland. Who has 
ever heard these facts cited as proof 
that there were too few bank-notes 
in circulation? Yet thousands of 
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people cried out during the panic 
that sales could not be made in 
Mincing Lane, and loans could 
not be borrowed from bankers 
because there was a 
bank-notes. When, in former 
times, a large payer of wages found 
himself short of silver change, he 
would give a premium for a bag of 
shillings ; here there was a proved 
deficiency of silver coin. Again, it 
is an event of daily occurrence that 
the instrument of currency called a 
bill becomes deficient. The Roths- 
childs may require to remit 
100,000/]. to St. Petersburgh, and 
may find only go, coool. of bills on 
Russia on sale in London; rather 
than encounter the risk and expense 
of transmitting the debt in bullion 
they would compete for these bills 
and give somewhat more for them 
than ] par. The rise in the exchange 
above par is a decisive proof of a 
deficiency of the currency tools 
called bills. But who has ever 
spoken of a premium on_bank- 
notes ? 
of the deficiency of bank-notes but 
the existence of such a premium 
given for the possession of the notes 


as distinct from any other form of 


money: and I have never heard that 
such a premium was ever asked or 
given. 

But surely, it will be 
constantly recurring 


said, the 


crisis is a direct proof that it in- 


juriously restricts the supply of 


bank-notes. It proves no such 


thing ; all it shows is the belief of 


a large number of persons that 
there is such a restriction. They 
may be, and no doubt are, eminent 
men, great bankers, heads of colossal 
establishments, imperial merchants, 
and even Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer, but it dees not follow that 
because they are wealthy and con- 
duct vast operations, that therefore 
they are infallible on commerce, or 
even understand currency. A sick 
man is eager that some new remedy 
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should be tried ; a drowning man 
catches at a straw ; a terrified City, 
groaning under the agony of the 
money market, rushes into the belief 
that a cure may be found in some 
nostrum or specific. ‘ Populus vult 
decipi.’ A City man hates to be told 
that bank-notes can do nothing for 
him, and that commercial pro- 
sperity depends entirely on the way 
in which business is conducted. 
These petitioners for a suspension 
may be great authorities, but they 
are mortal all the same, and sus- 
ceptible, like others, of delusion ; 
and that the supposition that a 
suspension of the law will give 
relief is a delusion is demonstrated 
by the fact that not a single ad- 
ditional note was given to the 
banking world by the suspension, 
The law was not broken: not one 
note more was issued than would 
have come out without the suspen- 
sion. The suspension may have 
operated as a cure on the imagina- 
tion: it did nothing whatever in 
the world of fact. 

To this fact newspapers have re- 
plied that the condition annexed to 
the suspension by the Government, 
that it should not be carried out 
except under a Bank rate of 10 per 
cent., rendered it ineffectual. Such 
a statement proceeds upon a radical 
misconception of the nature of 
currency; it assumes that the 
supply of the instruments of ex- 
change act on the money market 
and the rate of discount; and this 
is the fundamental error of the City 
on currency. And it is obvious fur- 
ther, that if the offer of bank-notes 
on loan (for this is the hypothesis) 
at 10 per cent. is rejected, it is idle 
to talk of an overwhelming crisis 
or need of help. 1o per cent. long 
continued would no doubt cripple 
trade seriously, but 10 per cent. for 
short loans in the hour of distress, 
when to find money instantly is to 
live or die, is a matter of small 
account. 

Two words in conclusion :— 
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1. The word ‘capital’ plays a 
large part in these discussions. 
Like the word ‘money,’ it is the 
victim of a most illegitimate use, 
which is the parent of endless con- 
fusion. ‘Cheap money’ and ‘ dear 
money’ are most inaccurate and 
misleading expressions, except when 
it is meant that gold is cheaper 
now than it was in the days of the 
Henrys. Equally inaccurate is it 
to call notes, bills, exchequer bills, 
consols, or any other form of debt 
or obligation, capital. One might 
as truly call the title-deeds of an 
estate capital. A bank is thus 
often loosely said to have 100,000. 
capital in consols. It has no such 
thing. It possesses an annuity: 
the capital it gave away when it 
bought the consols. If the pos- 
session of the annuity is capital, 
then the same capital is reckoned 
twice over. It is the same with 
an exchequer bill or any other 
bill: the man who holds the goods 
has the capital; the holder of the 
bill has a claim, a debt, but no 
capital. It would be absurd to say 
that both the bill and the goods are 
capital: there is only one capital. 
A bank that has received a million 
of deposits has got no capital, ex- 
cept so much of it as is composed 
of gold and silver coin ; it possesses 
a power of obtaining capital, but 
till commodities are procured with 
this power, it is so far destitute of 
capital. Debtor and creditor, bor- 
rower and lender, landlord and 
tenant, mortgagor and mortgagee, 
note-issuer and note-holder, cannot 
possess the same capital at the same 
moment; it cannot be reckoned 
twice over. Credit cannot generate 
fresh capital; it can only transfer 
the use of it from one man to 
another. 

2. The principle explained above, 
that the number of notes which can 
circulate is limited by the specific 
want which the public has for their 
use in making particular payments, 
renders the question of free banking 
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perfectly intelligible. Free banking 
is claimed as procuring fresh re- 
sonrees for commerce ; it is resisted 
as sure to promote over-issues, ex- 
travagant speculation, and panics. 
Both sides are in error, both pro- 
ceed on a false principle. Free 
banking cannot get more notes into 
use, because it is the buyers and 
not the sellers who decide how 
large shall be the consumption of 
any commodity ; neither can it add 
to the resources of bankers if the 
public is not in want of additional 
notes. On the other hand, free 
banking can work mischief in one 
way only, by enabling bad bankers 
to issue notes, and then to lose the 
sums which the public has paid to 
procure them. The banker fails, 
the public loses its money, and 
much distress is the consequence. 
Such was the calamity with which 
England was visited in 1825. But 
a complete remedy can be provided 
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for this evil; a banker can be com- 
pelled, as in America, I believe, to 
give security to the State in govern- 
ment stocks for every note he puts 
into circulation. When that is 
done, the question of free banking 
becomes one of convenience only, 
and of a division of the profits of 
issuing notes between competing 
bankers. But the competition itself 
is harmless ; it cannot generate the 
circulation of a single note beyond 
what the country requires for use 
in carrying on its business ; for use 
in making those special and par- 
ticular payments for which the 
bank-note is the appropriate tool. 
So how can inflation, or excessive 
speculation, or panics, or oppressive 
rates of discount, or any other 
horror come from free banking 
based on security lodged for every 
note issued ? Others may be able 
to say: I cannot. 
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THE MARSTONS. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A CRISIS. 


IRCUMSTANCES ordained that 

Westbrook and Oliviashould not 
meet again, after that evening, for a 
very long time to come. Great 
changes were to take place in the 
interval: yet so little did Julian 
foresee anything of the kind that, 
as he went to bed, he laid out plans 
for prosecuting the suit which he 
had only seriously commenced that 
night. He was not a man easily to 
be discouraged ; he had not a doubt 
in his own capacity to overcome all 
Olivia’s scruples and win her af- 
fection—if he continued in the same 
mind. But he was aware this win- 
ning would require time, and more 
perseverance than he had yet brought 
to bear on any similar task. Fate 
however, it appeared, was against 
him. 

Olivia was alarmed, at an early 
hour the following morning, by 
hearing that her father was very 
ill. She flew to his room, and found 
him speechless, his face drawn upon 
one side, his whole appearance in 
the space of a few hours having 
undergone a shocking change. He 
had parted from her the mght be- 
fore, an erect, hale, noble-looking 
old man; she found him helpless, 
broken-down, disfigured, his mind 
and his speech alike affected by the 
paralysis which had struck him. 
The best advice from London was 
telegraphed for, and for days, nay 
weeks, Mr. Marston’s condition was 
held to be most critical. The doctors 
did not conceal from Olivia and her 
brother that a second such attack 
must in all probability prove fatal. 
At length, however, after a long 
interval of anxiety, during which 
the daughter watched by her father 
with unremitting care, there was 
an evident change for the better in 
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the old man’s state; the muscles 
of the face seemed gradually to re- 
lax, the tongue was loosed, and the 
left arm, which had hung helpless, 
he could now, in a measure, use. The 
powers of the mind and memory 
still remained affected ; it was pain- 
ful to see the efforts he made, with 
his recovered speech, to recall and 
to discuss past events: and the 
doctors held out no hope that in this 
respect he could be again as he had 
been, before this shock to his system. 
But even thus much gained was a 
great deal—a great deal for which 
that loving daughter thanked God 
on her bended knees, after watching 
hour by hour, through the long 
warm days, and half the short warm 
nights of June, every varying shade 
npon the old man’s face. 

During these weeks she saw no 
one. Mrs. Pomfret called or sent 
daily ; and it was a very congenial 
occupation for Aunt Clo (who was 
of no sort of use, otherwise, just 
now), to receive visits, to answer 
notes of inquiry, and to run about 





among the neighbours, dissemi- 
nating her little crumbs of news. 


Julian Westbrook called several 
times: but as he found that Olivia 
was invisible, and as he had no par- 
ticular fancy for a téte-d-téte with 
Miss Pringle, he contented himself 
with leaving kis card. 

Who shall say? perhaps it was 
fortunate that just at this time 
Olivia Marston’s mind was too pain- 
fully occupied to give more than a 
passing thought to. him, and that, 
whether at Caverton Park or at the 
Cedars, she and Julian were pre- 
vented from meeting. She was not 
in love; but it was not very far 
from the edge of the precipice 
which overhangs that fatal gulf that 
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she had resolutely taken her stand, 
and with averted eyes had said, ‘ no 
further.’ Julian was a clever fellow in 
his generation. If he could only have 
persuaded her that he was now al- 
together a changed man, aman whose 
principle nothing would shake, whose 
constancy no trial would affect—if 
he could only have led her, in short, 
by imperceptible degrees, to the 
very edge of that precipice, I will 
not undertake to say that the girl 
might not have turned giddy. But 
Fate, while frustrating Westbrook’s 
plans, befriended Olivia. In more 
ways than one, it will be seen that 
Mr. Marston’s illness proved in the 
end to be a blessing, rather than 
the calamity his children naturally 
considered it. 

The Pomfrets’ party had taken 
place in the first week in June. It 
was the beginning of the second 
week in July when Mrs. Pomfret 
called one morning early at the 
Cedars, and asked to see Miss 
Marston. Her father’s condition 
had been mending now for the past 
week, and Olivia had already seen 
Mrs. Pomfret and her daughter more 
than once. She had been struck 
with Kate’s looking ill, and with 
Mrs. Pomfret’s appearing dispirited, 
and was, therefore, in some measure 
prepared for the announcement 
which the latter lady was come to 
make. 

‘You will be surprised to hear 
that we are all going abroad, my 
dear Miss Marston ; : and probably, 


| think, for some time. Kate’s 
health has been giving me great 


anxiety of late, and the doctors 
recommend some German waters for 
her in the first instance, and pro- 
bably, I think, a warm climate for 
the winter. Then Lionel, poor boy, 
sadly requires change of scene. He 
will accompany us ; ‘and T hope may 
recover his spirits, with new sub- 
jects of interest to occupy his mind. 
Probably my second boy, Harry, will 
join us in the winter, at Nice or 
somewhere. He expects to get leave 
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from the West Indies, where he is 
quartered ; so we shall be quite a 
large party, and I don’t think we 
shall be in a hurry to return. I 
rather want Mr. Pomfret to sell 
Caverton.’ 

The objects which the good lady 
had in view, in the speech above 
recorded, were various. In the first 
place, Kate’s disappointment, owing 
to her mother’s mistaken conduct, 
which had led her to fancy that 
Rupert Marston was in love with 
her—this was, of course, to be con- 
cealed, and a delicate organisation 
was to be substituted for a tem- 
porary derangement of the heart. 
Kate’s common sense made her, 
at last, see that there was not a 
shadow of hope that Rupert would 
ever regard her as other than a 
pleasant partner—that he would 
ever hand her down to dinner in 
preference to any other girl he 
happened to be near. Slowly and 
reluctantly, Mrs. Pomfret’s eyes 
had been opened to the same fact. 

Another motive in this speech 
was the endeavour (to which she 
still clung) of making Miss Marston 
believe that Lionel had suffered 
much, though in strict silence, be- 
vause of her; 
his ‘ spirits’ was owing to her un- 
qualified rejection of his hand; the 
real truth being that Mr. Pomfret 
and his eldest son had had more 
than one animated conversation 
upon the subject of Miss Julia 
Roper, which had resulted in the 
elder gentleman’s communicating 


to the lady’s father his intention of 


cutting his son off with a shilling 
should he persist in marrying con- 
trary to his parents’ wishes. This 
extreme measure, instigated by Mrs. 
Pomfret, no doubt, was not without 
its effect. The wily tradesman, 
finding that he would have a help- 
less and ignorant son-in-law thrown 
upon his hands to support, besides 
the possibility of a large family, 
thought the honour of being allied 
to the house of Pomfret would be 


and that the loss of 
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somewhat dearly bought, and pru- 
dently declined it. But in the fear 
of this desperate Leander swim- 
ming over the Hellespont which his 
parents had provided to obstruct 
his marriage, it was advisable to 
remove him from Hero’s neighbour- 
hood forthwith. This was really 
the chief reason for their resolving 
to go abroad for some months. 

It was as well, however, that 
Olivia should feel all she was losing. 
We are said never fully to appre- 
ciate what we have possessed till 
this comes to pass. Therefore Mrs. 
Pomfret threw in those artistic 
touches about their lengthened wan- 
derings abroad, and the uncertainty 
of their returning to Caverton. And 
then she waited for a reply. 

‘I think youare so right to go, if 
Kate’s health is likely to be bene- 
fited, Mrs. Pomfret. I thought her 
looking very pale the other day ; 


and you would enjoy a winter 
abroad. I envy any one going to 


the South, where my childhood was 
spent.’ 

‘I am sure I wish you could 
come with us.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Olivia, with a 
smile; ‘my travelling is all over 
now. I did enough before I was 
eighteen to last my life. You will 
find me, in all probability, growing 
in the same place when you return, 
without having passed a single night 
away from the Cedars. I take it 
for granted that you will return to 
Caverton. Ithought you were very 
fond of it, Mrs. Pomfret ? and you 
have made it so comfortable—so 
very comfortable. Why should you 
leave it ? 

‘Well, there are a good many 
reasons,’ replied Mrs. Pomfret, clear- 
ing her throat of nothing, and end- 
ing with a dry cough; ‘a good 
many reasons; but I need only 
mention one—the lamentable want 
of society. I do not think it is 
doing our girls justice. Mary will 
be ready to come out next year, and 
I should like her to see something 
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of the world. Now, really we have 
such a wretched set here, that we 
might as well be living—I don’t 
know where.’ 

‘And where do you think of 
going ?’ 

‘ London, perhaps—I don’t know. 
Nothing is settled at present. Mr. 
Pomfret may perhaps take a larger 
place, more in the country, where 
we may have cownty society. You 
will write to me, my dear, won’t 
you, when we are away?’ 

Olivia shook her head, smiling. 

‘No, Mrs. Pomfret, you mustn’t 
trust to me. I have never had a 
correspondent in my life, and I have 
not the art of writing glib letters 
about nothing. If there is anything 
to tell you, I promise to let you 
hear; but my life is too uneventful, 
and I am too little accustomed to 
English composition, to undertake 
a regular correspondence with any 
one.’ 

It was said laughingly, but Olivia 
did not relent, though Kate begged 
piteously for an occasional letter. 
She would promise no more than 
she had done at first—to write if 
she had anything to tell. Ten days 
later, the Pomfrets were actually 
gone. The great drawing-room at 
Caverton went into brown holland, 
and a padlock was put upon the 
lodge-gate. 

Thus Westbrook’s most obvious 
and natural means of communi- 
‘ation with Olivia were cut off. 
The following week he rode down 
to the Cedars, and found the ladies— 
out. He tried yet once again, a few 
days later, before he left town ; but 
with no better success. 
provoking. He was going down to 
Goodwood, and then on to the 
moors, for the 12th of August ; and 
after that, on a round of visits in 
Scotland; and he would not be in 
or near London again for three 
months at least. He consoled him- 
self, however, with the reflection 
that the tenor of Olivia’s life was 
very even: she would see few people, 
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and she would go nowhere in the 
interval, to disturb the impression 
he was pretty confident he had 
made ; and at the end of the three 
or four months he would return to 
find her just as he left her— 
only duller, and therefore more 
ready to prize his society. He had 
quite made up his mind that in the 
course of the ensuing winter he was 
to relinquish his independence, by 
inducing Olivia to become his wife. 
The short time that was left him, 
therefore, he resolved to enjoy his 
freedom, as best he might. 

It wasa dull November day when 
Julian Westbrook next mounted his 
hack at the Albany, and rode down 
to Fordingham. The fog hung 
about the river, and smothered 
everything that lay beyond the flat 
meadows, and the ghositlike skele- 
tons of elms on either side of him, 
as he rode down the lane towards 
the Cedars. The last few leaves of 
autumn slid noiselessly through the 
damp, heavy airaround. The colour 
of everything in the landscape 
seemed to be blotted out. lt did 
not look like the same scene he had 
left, scarcely four months before. 
As he drew near the gate, his eyes 
fell upon a board, upon which was 
written, ‘To be let or sold. For 
particulars, apply to Mr. Rook, 
house-agent, Maddox Street.’ He 
drew in his rein sharply, and sat 
there frowning at the board, as 
though he were unable to seize the 
meaning of those words ; then open- 
ing the gate, he touched his horse 
with the spur, and rode on to the 
house at a smart canter. 

The shutters were all closed. It 
was full five minutes before a 
woman in drab came to the door, 
and in answer to Westbrook’s in- 
quiries, told him that Mr. Marston’s 
family had left the Cedars some two 
months ago. An agent had bought 
the place, and it was now again in 
the market. She did not know 
where Mr. Marston’s family had 
gone. Had never heard, Perhaps 
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Mr. Rook knew. All the furniture 
was sold, after the family left—by 
auction. Couldn’t tell him no more : 
he had best go to Mr. Rook. 

But when, on his return to Lon- 
don, the discomfited Julian applied 
to Mr. Rook, the latter individual 
professed himself as ignorant of the 
movements of the family as the 
woman had done. All his dealings 
were with Mr. Rupert Marston, at 
Mr. Claxton’s house of business, in 
the City. Now Julian was perfectly 
conscious of Rupert's dislike to 
him ; and he returned it. He felt 
an extreme 1 repugnance to applying 
to young Marston for information 
about his sister: and, after some 
deliberation, he came to the con- 
clusion that, if the Pomfrets could 
not help him, he must leave it to 
time and chance to obtain this in- 
formation. He never doubted but 
that, somehow or other, it would 
turn up before long. 


CHAPTER IX. 
CHANGED FORTUNES. 


It was the evening of the 12th 
August — of the day that West- 
brook was beginning his campaign 
among the moors. The day had 
been one of those few of real sum- 
mer which we enjoy in England; 
its close was clear and golden, 
promising a glorious morrow... The 
library window stood open, and 
through it the 
jasmine and honeysuckle was borne 
from the clusters that hung from 
the trellis around. 
the lawn, Olivia had lately placed a 
small white marble basin, round 
which her doves settled in relays, 
drinking and pluming themselves, 
and then fluttering back to their 
dove-cote in the elm hard by, while 
others of their family x eplaced them. 
Beyond, and in strong contrast to 
the white marble, the green-black 
cedars sent their long shadows at 
this hour eastward over the close- 
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shaven lawn; while, further off 
again, the brown barges and plea- 
sure-boats glided by upon the sun- 
set river, in which every reed and 
dock-leaf upon the opposite bank 
was refiected, as in a golden mirror. 
In those rich meadow lands yonder, 
which looked almost metallic ally 
green by this light, cattle were 
feeding lazily to their hearts’ con- 
tent, while one or two had come 
down to the water to drink, and 
were standing in it knee-deep, 
whisking the flies off with their 
tails, and raising their black drip- 
ping muzzles ever and anon with 
an air of quiet satisfaction. 

It was a _ picture eminently 
characteristic of Kngland—of its 
middle-class respectability and 
plenty. The quiet suburban villa, 
with everything for comfort and no- 
thing for ostentation—that marvel- 
lous carpet of green velvet, so un- 
like anything that is known by the 
name of grass on the Continent— 
the lush, dank pastures opposite, 
where the heavy-uddered cattle 
were feeding in sleek contentment 
—were suggestive elements in a 
scene, not beautiful perhaps, but 
pleasant in the sense that it con- 
veyed to the mind of abundance, 
security, and peace. 

Mr. Marston’s chair was wheeled 
near the window. He sat there, 
dozing; but woke from time to 
time to observe that it was very 
dark, and to elicit the stereotyped 
rejoinder from his daughter; after 
which he relapsed into his former 
state again, quite satisfied. Olivia 
was alone with her father, as indeed 
she generally was now. Since his 
illness, she liked less than ever to 
leave him. Aunt Clo, finding it 
dull, betook herself constantly to 
one or other of the neighbours to 
tea, whence she returned at ten 
o'clock in a black silk hood and 
galoches, attended by her maid. 
Rupert often came home very late 
now—sometimes not at all. An 
early dinner had therefore been 
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established, with a tea-supper at 
nine, when, if Rupert was at home, 
he dined ; and the greater part of 
those long summer evenings Olivia 
and her father were alone. 

She was doing nothing: she was 
building some Spanish castle, I be- 
lieve; for her eyes had a dreamy, 
abstracted look, and her hands lay 
listless over the piece of tapestry 
before her, whose brilliant colours 
contrasted with the black oak chair 
and dim figure of the old man. 

On a small table stood a basket of 
nectarines, an old silver claret-jug, 
and some glasses. The last rays 
of the sunset, stealing slantwise 
into the room, lit the rosy-cheeked 
fruit and silver flagon, and fell upon 
the snow-white hair, and calm 
sleeping majesty of the old man. 
And then the shades of twilight 
gradually swallowed them up, and 
everything in the room grew dim 
and indistinct. 

I have dwelt thus long on that 
home picture, the taste and luxury 
of its details, and the tranquillity 
that reigned there, because this was 
the last evening in Olivia’s life she 
was destined to pass in that house, 
under the same conditions of peace 
and security. A great change was 
at hand. The moment was come 
when the even routine of her life was 
to be broken in upon; when her la- 
bour of filial love, while increased 
twofold, must yet make room for 
busy thought and action in other 
fields. That golden summer’s even- 
ing she often looked back upon, 
dividing, as it did, two distinct 
portions of her life from each other. 

It was half-past eight; Mr. Mar- 
ston still dozed : it was too dark to 
read or work without lights, and 
Olivia was loth to ring for them. 
She sat there, watching the shadows 
deepening on the river, the purple 
veil drooping lower and lower over 
the heavens, the flat green meadows 
turning to dusky grey,—when a 
large pat flitted past the window, 
almost close to her face. She in- 
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stinctively drew back with a shud- 
der, and found Rupert standing 
beside her. He had come in so 
noiselessly—contrary to his usual 
habit—that Olivia had not heard 
him. He raised his finger to his 
lips, and pointed to his father. 

‘Come into the next room,’ 
said, in a hoarse whisper ; 
something to say to you. 

His sister rose, and followed him 
without a word. There was that 
in her brother’s manner which told 
her it was no ordinary communica- 
tion she was about to hear. 

‘Olive, you must prepare your- 
self for a piece of bad news.’ 

She said nothing, but sat down 
on a chair near at hand; a sudden 
weakness came over her, which 
made her distrust her own strength. 
He took her hand in both of his; 
he felt that it turned icy cold, and 
he waited a moment or two before 
he spoke again. 

‘Olive, a great 
befallen our father.’ 

‘Go on; only tell me the worst at 
once.’ 

‘He is ruined. 
has come to pass. 
rupt.’ 

She started up, and threw her- 
self into his arms. 

‘O, Rupert, our poor father!’ 

It was all she said. She lay there 
quite motionless for several minutes, 
and her brother had the tact to 
remain silent also. He knew her 
deep strong nature too well to at- 
tempt to soften this blow. It was 
a heavy one, but she would rise 
up from it; for it was not of a kind 
to impair energy such as Rupert 
knew his sister possessed. Her 
first words, her only thoughts, were 
for her father. After an interval 
she whispered— 

* How can we hide this from him, 
Rupert? It would kill him just 
now to be told this.’ 

‘My darling, sooner or later he 
must know it. I leave it to you 
to break it to him when and how 
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you will. You know I wouldn’t 
have grieved you with the burden 
of this heavy anxiety if it were 
possible to avert its consequences 
in any way—if there were the re- 
motest chance of our being able to 
continue living here, surrounded 
by comfort and luxury. But there 
is not. Everything must be sold— 
servants—horses—everything given 
up. My father will have very 
little besides what the sale of the 
house and furniture fetches. There 
is a small sum that belonged to 
our mother, which is safe in the 
English funds, and that is all that 


is left of his large fortune. It isa 
terrible wreck, Olive —a terrible 


wreck! If he would only have 
listened to me instead of —— 

‘Dear Rupert, don’t think of 
reproaching him now, even in 
thought; only let us try and shield 
him from the w eight of this dread- 
ful blow, which “he will feel far, 
far more than you orl can. It is 
nothing to us comparatively, who 
are young and strong; but think 
of him in his old age, blind and 
helpless, brooding over the past 
with fruitless regret—O, Rupert, 
what would I give to spare 
this !’ 

‘God knows, Olive, so would I 
—and I have thought of little else 
since early this morning, when the 
extent of the ‘alamity ‘was made 
known to me. One thing I can’t 
be sufficiently thankful for—that 
my father gave up the conduct of 
all his affairs into my hands when 
he became so ill. It renders it 
much easier for me to do all that it 
is absolutely necessary should be 
done, at once—and you can take 
your own time, Olive, in breaking 
it to him. But he must be prepared 
for the change.’ 

‘When must it come ?’ 
in a low voice. 
leave the house ? ’ 

‘Not for two or three weeks. I 
could sell it to-morrow, but hope 
to do so to more advantage by put- 
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ting it up to auction, and I shall 
have it advertised. You must give 
the servants warning, however. I 
am afraid even Fritz must go. We 
must break up the establishment as 
soon as possible, for every day is a 
serious drain on our income. My 
salary, you know, is small. We 
shall not make up altogether more 
than 300/.a year. The change in all 
our ways, Olive, must be a complete 
one. We must come into London, 
I fear ; for even omnibuses and rails 
run away with iu great deal out of 
such an income.’ 
‘And Aunt Clo? 
do? It has been very trying some- 
times, Rupert, her being with us 
even here ; how much worse will it 


What will she 


be in our poverty, in a small 
I Y> 
lodging ? ’ 
“Rats desert a falling house. You 


will see that Aunt Clo shows no 
desire to follow us into obscurity, 
Olive. You must be prepared to 
lose most of your friends, I am 
afraid, when your ways and theirs 
are split wide asunder.’ 

‘If Aunt Clo leaves us I shall 
be too thankful, Rupert ; and as to 
friends, the Pomfrets are the only 
neighbours whom I can call so. 
They are gone, and with the rest I 
have no wish to keep up any com- 
munication. Oh! if I could only 
do something, Rupert, to get money 
—something to help to support my- 
self, and not to be a burden to you! 
But I feel so helpless! I have no 
accomplishments ; Iam not even a 
good worker ; and he, poor darling, 
will require my attention now more 
than ever. I couldn’t leave him, or 
else I might perhaps go : 

‘Olive, whatever befalls us, as 
long as I can work, remember your 
place is by my father’s side, where 
you will find enough to do, my poor 
child, in the daily drudgery of life, 
deprived of all the comforts to 
which you have been accustomed. 
Don’t think about work: it will 
come to you in some form. In 
adversity, a woman is often more 
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helpful in other 
stitching.’ 

Olivia sat down and buried her 
face in her hands. 

‘Oh, my poor father—how will 
he ever bear this? I dread it, 
Rupert. I dread telling him more 
—far more than the poverty it- 
self. God help him to bear it !’ 

‘So He will, through you, Olive, 
and I hope a little through me. 
Henceforward we must be more 
closely united than ever, my sister. 
We are alone against all the world, 
and we will face it courageously.’ 

The next morning, after a sleep- 
less night, Olivia prepared to tell 
her aunt of the great change in 
their fortunes. Miss Pringle was 
at first incredulous as to the extent 
of the ruin which had overtaken 
her brother-in-law; then she be- 
came loud in her reproaches at the 
imprudence which had_ brought 
about this result; and then at 
last she was silent. What her 
decision would be, whether or no 
she would elect to remain with her 
impoverished relations, was yet to 
be seen. But Olivia’s mind was 
now wholly occupied with a far 
greater anxiety. That sleepless 
night had been productive of one 
definite resolve. As long, and 
far as possible, she determined to 
conceal from her father the condi- 
tion of his affairs. She hardly 
dared hope to do so permanently. 
But if she could gradually accustom 
his mind to the great change which 
must take place in their manner of 
life, the danger of a sudden shock 
in his present condition would be 
averted. 

The doves were cooing in the 
sunshine ; the fountain was bub- 
bling its tale of pleasantness and 
peace: never had her home looked 
so charming to Olivia as it did 
that morning, when she knew how 
soon now it must all pass into the 
hands of strangers. She drew her 
chair to the old place at her father’s 
side, and she steadied her voice to 
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read the Times, as usual, from 
beginning to end. But the eye and 
the voice alone read : the mind was 
other where. When she had done, 
she put down the paper, and said 
with as unconcerned a voice and 
manner as she could command— 

‘Father, should you mind very 
much leaving this place and going 
into London? Rupert and I have 
been talking over it. The distance 
is very inconvenient for him, and 
for me, too. We think it would 
be much better if we were to 
change houses. Perhaps a smaller 
house would do for us in London, 
you know.’ 

‘Change? Leave this house? 
What do you mean, Olivia? What’s 
this—eh ?’ 

‘You wouldn’t mind it for Ru- 
pert’s sake, father, would you ?’ 
‘What are you talking about, 


child? I’m too old—too old to 
change. Wait till I’m under 


ground. It won’t belong. Rupert 
can go to London if he likes, but 
you and I'll remain here.’ 

There was something of his old 
decision—something even of sharp- 
ness in the way he spoke. Olivia 
hesitated a moment before she said, 

‘To be parted from Rupert would 
be a great sorrow to us both, father. 
He is our morning and evening 
star. We should not be able to get 
on at all, I think, if he were to go 
and live away from us in London.’ 

A shade passed over the blind 
man’s face: he sighed. 

‘Perhaps you are tired of your 
quiet life here, Olive ?’ 

She felt the blood rush into her 
face: she was glad for once that 
her father could not see. 

‘Not tired of its quiet, father— 
oh, no! But this is, perhaps, damp 
—damp and foggy, so near the 
river, and surrounded by trees. Lon- 
don, no doubt, would be healthier— 
better for us in all ways.’ 

‘ You are not feeling ill, are you ?’ 
he said, hastily. 

‘ No, father.’ 
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‘Tt can’t be much darker in Lon- 
don than here—that’s one thing,’ he 
muttered. 

‘And the houses are much 
warmer,’ observed his daughter. 
‘ You will not have all the draughts 
you have here. Rupert will be 
home, too, a whole hour earlier, 
and leave us a whole hour later 
than he does now. That will be a 
great thing, father, won’t it ?’ 

‘But I have a long lease of the 
house, Olive, and I won’t part 
with it at a loss. No, no; Id 
rather remain where I am.’ 

He settled himself back in his 
chair, as though he had relapsed 
into his former condition of mind, 
and were resolved to abide in it. 

‘It seems,’ said Olivia, quietly, 
‘that the Cedars may be parted 
with to great advantage. At least, 
so Rupert says.’ 

Mr. Marston turned sharply to- 
wards his daughter, but he said 
nothing. The mine, however, was 
sprung. Little by little, day after 
day, the work of overcoming his 
natural repugnance to the idea of 
any change was carried further. 
Olivia voluntarily accepted the 
position forced on her: to please 
Rupert and herself, their father was 
asked to make this great sacrifice 
of his wishes and personal comfort. 
It was an ungracious office, this 
apparently selfish pleading ; and it 
moved Olivia to tears, seeing how 
the blind man dreaded all that was 
strange and unknown, to find him, 
in his undemonstrative love for his 
children, yielding to her gentle per- 
sistence. But, having once brought 
his mind over the bar of rough 
waters, the fine old man let himself 
drift in silence whithersover his 
children steered. The weakening 
of all his faculties tended to this 
result, no doubt. And the decision 
which Miss Pringle arrived at in 
the course of that week helped 
greatly, I believe, to reconcile him 
to the proposed change. 

* My dear, as to your keeping all 
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this a secret from your papa, it is 
perfect nonsense, you know. You 
‘an’t keep your altered circum- 
stances from him—how can you? 
Livinginapoky lodging, w ithamaid- 
of-all-work to cook your dinner, 
my dear, how is it to be done ? 
And that reminds me to tell you 
what I was going to say about my- 
self. My he -alth, as you know, ‘is 
very delicate ; ’'m obliged to take 
great care of myself; and really, 
I do feel as if I should be in your 
way, my dear, in a lodging, and 
living in the very different way you 
must now. And in a confined part 
of the town, too. No! much as | 
shall regret leaving you, my love, 
I feel it would not be right to in- 
dulge in the selfish wish to remain 
with you, though I shall, of course, 
see you very constantly, and I hope 
to be able to take you out by-and- 
by, when your affairs are a little set 
to rights. I dare say they won’t turn 
out as bad, after all, as you expect. 

Olivia smiled—a little sadly, per- 
haps. Had she been cynically dis- 
posed, she might have indulged 
her inclination at the expense of 
poor human nature. As it was, 
she only assured her aunt (with 
entire sincerity) that she cordially 
approved of her resolution; and 
Olivia did not think it necessary to 
add that Miss Pringle’s prospect 
of taking her ‘ out’ offered no temp- 
tation to her niece, and would 
certainly not be realised in their 
present altered circumstances. 

A few days later the Cedars was 
sold by private contract to Mr. 
Rook, the auctioneer, and before the 
month was out a sale took place of 
nearly all the furniture, books, and 
pictures. Of furniture, enough was 
saved to fill the small apartment 
Rupert had taken in London ; of 
books, all his father’s and most of 
his sister’s favourite authors were 
rescued ; of pictures, since the blind 
man could sustain no sense of loss 
through these, none were spared. 
All with which he could by possi- 
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bility come into contact—the silver 
and the fine damask for his own use 
at table, the choice old wine for his 
own drinking—were carefully put 
aside from the general wreck; and 
for the same reason, Olivia’s piano. 
Through those senses left to him, 
the old and enfeebled man should 
never learn, if possible, the ruin 
which had overtaken all that he 
loved on earth. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE NEW HOME. 

The miserable spectacle so often 
described, of a crowd of hook-nosed, 
dirty -looking men elbowing each 
other round a table, while almost as 
great a crowd of curious idlers are 
strolling through the rooms which 
they have never seen before, and 
while the appraiser’s voice, and the 
sound of the hammer, and the buzz 
of indifferent conversation, rouse 
other echoes from those the quiet 
house has hitherto known—this 
miserable spectacle the Cedars wit- 
nessed at the end of September. 
Three days before that, Mr Marston 
and his family moved into the apart- 
ments which were to be their home 
henceforward. 

There is a street leading out of 
the Strand—no matter its name— 
at the end of which a row of hand- 
some, old-fashioned houses faces the 
river. Those who know this part 
of London will at once recognise 
the spot; for the information of 
others, it is only necessary to say 
that, quietly hid away from the tur- 
moil which reigns only a stone’s 
throw from it, such a row of build- 
ings does exist—their architect, pro- 
bably, some disciple of Inigo Jones, 
their original occupants, possibly, 
well-to-do-merchants in the begin- 
ning of the last century. The broad 
strip of pavement which runs in 
front of them has no jldénewrs; the 
dilapidated iron rails which divide 
the street on the other side from the 
wharves below give an interrupted 
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view beyond of the penny steamers 
panting every minute up and down 
the river, and of the gas-works on 
the opposite bank, and of the great 
bridges to right and left, with the 
Houses of Parliament on one flank, 
and the Tower, with St. Paul’s, on 
the other. This is better than look- 
ing on a brick wall pierced with 
holes, more especially when those 
holes have human eyes in them to 
watch all that their neighbours do. 
But Fashion is justified of her chil- 
dren, and she wanders no longer by 
the banks of our great river. Time 
ras, no doubt, when powdered 
lacqueys hung about the lintels of 
those broad pilastered doors, 
through which sedan-chairs passed 
gaily in and out of nights, and their 
owners, in brocaded dressing-gowns, 
sipped chocolate at those ‘windows 
that look upon the river; and no 
superannuated placards (drivenfrom 
the great thoroughfares) were hung 
in those days against the railings, 
nor did colonies of broken glass and 
orange-peel find refuge in their 
vicinity. Now, business only tempts 
the pedestrian to turn out of the 
Strand down the narrow street that 
leads to this ; coach- 
wheels rarely rumble over the ill- 
fitting stones, which have not been 
renewed for Heaven knows how 
long; it is a stitch dropped in the 
great network of busy London life. 
In this row of houses Rupert had 
found apartments, and it will be at 
once apparent how many advantages 
the situation possessed for them all. 
In the heart of London, within a 
quarter of an hour’s walk of Ru- 
pert’s house of business, Mr. Mar- 
ston would find all the sunshine 
that our city ever enjoys, with a 
constant current of that fresh river- 
air of which he was so fond. On 
that long strip of pavement he could 
take his quarter-deck walk, with 
almost as little fear of interruption 
as on the terrace of his old home. 
It was easy for the blind man to 
Jearn the very confined map to 
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which his daily evolutions would be 
circumscribed. The rooms he lived 
in were upon the ground-floor : the 
sitting-room to the front, the bed- 
room and a very small parlour to 
the back, There were doors of com- 
munication between each, and a 
single stone step led him out, with 
Fritz’s arm, upon the broad sunny 
pavement. 

Rupert and Olivia were upon the 
second floor. It was the one draw- 
back to this apartment—and every- 
thing must have one drawback at 
least-—that the intervening floor 

ras occupied. Mrs. Flaherty, the 
landlady, assured Olivia that it was 
impossible she or her father could 
sustain any discomfort on this score, 
since ‘the party’ occupying the 
enviable position of first-floor lodger 
never slept there, and was the 
quietestgentleman that ever stepped, 
during the few hours he passed 
there daily. Not that he came there 
by any means every day, added 
Mrs Flaherty (thereby justifying 
her nationality) ; on the contrary, @ 
whole week would go by, sometimes, 
without his appearing. In short, if 
the first floor was to be let, it was 
clearly impossible for the tenant to 
be more innocuous, and in every 
way desirable. Still, it was a draw- 
back that two flights of stairs should 
separate Olivia’s room from her 
father’s. Since his alarming ill- 
ness, however, Fritz had always 
slept in his master’s room, so that 
Rupert and his sister had no un- 
easiness in being thus far from their 
father at night. 

Fritz was the only servant the 
Marstons kept. Mrs. Flaherty and 
her cook did the house-work be- 
tween them, and the helpful old 
German generally lent his hand in 
the kitchen in preparing some dish 
for his master’s special consump- 
tion. It was well that Rupert had 
not, lke most young men in the 
present day, pampered his appetite 
to that degree of fastidiousness 
which leads an ill dressed dinner to 
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be regarded as one of the most 
serious punishments this life can 
award. The mutton at first was 
very often underdone, and had to be 
sent down in slices and broiled; and 
the memory of those leaden crusts 
under which a beefsteak was pe- 
riodically buried—is it not as a 
nightmare untothemeven now? For 
themselves, Rupert and Olivia bore 
their change of cuisine, as they had 
supported heavier trials, with equa- 
nimity. For their father, they were 
naturally anxious that this change 
should not be perceptible. With 
Fritz’s help, and the doctrines of an 
old cookery-book of her mother’s, 
which Olivia now studied sedulously, 
she succeeded in this with complete 
success. She went down into the 
kitchen herself; she helped the little 
maid to the measurement and proper 
mixing of ingredients. It was a 
sight to see her with knit brows ex- 
pounding from the solemn text of 
Mrs. Glasse, in the kitchen of that 
London lodging-house. And she 
was rewarded as she deserved. 

Mrs. Flaherty was not ‘a cha- 
racter.’ She was a commonplace, 
kind-hearted old Irishwoman; rather 
shrewd, and very talkative, but 
generally inexact in all her state- 
ments ; a devout Roman Catholic, 
credulous as a child, and slatternly 
in appearance. She was the widow 
of an excise officer, and had seen 
‘better days.’ But those were long 
ago. She had kept lodgings in 
London for the last five and twenty 
years; and there was, in con- 
sequence, a certain flavour of cock- 
neydom stirred into this Hibernian 
compound, She occupied a room 
on the same floor as Olivia and her 
brother, but to the back. The 
floor above was at present unlet 
and, though corresponding to what 
are generally garrets, it consisted of 
four comfortable and airy rooms. 
This, with the kitchen and Mrs. 
Flaherty’s adjoining demesne, 
formed the whole house. 

Rupert took his sister over their 
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new home before he finally agreed 
to Mrs. Flaherty’s offer; and as 
Olivia saw at once all the advan- 
tages it possessed for her father, the 
bargain was closed then and there. 
Little by little, Mr. Marston’s mind 
was reconciled to the idea of living 
in London—/for his children’s sakes. 
They had found a house for him by 
the river-side—a sunny house and 
quiet. His rooms were on the 
ground floor; his two old friends 
would often come in here and see 
him; the bustle and business of 
London was near at hand for his 
children—for Rupert more espe- 
cially. If he thought with regret, 
then or afterwards, of the soft 
velvet lawn on which he used to 
walk in summer time, of the cawing 
of the rooks and cooing of the 
doves, and the many peaceful 
country sounds which had cheered 
the great solitude of blindness, he 
hid the feeling away carefully out 
of his children’s sight. Was the 
self-sacrifice and devotion all on 
one side? Not so. 

The room into which they led 
him that still September afternoon 
when Mr. Marston took his leave of 
the Cedars, had been made as like 
the library of their old home as 
furniture could make it. Had the 
eyes of the blind man been opened 
to look around him as he entered, 
he would not have learnt the change 
of fortune that had befallen him, 
from the aspect of the room. There, 
along the side of the pale-green 
wall, with its rich cornice of white 
stucco, and over against the carved 
marbie mantelpiece (both telling of 
the house’s original estate), stood 
one of the walnut bookshelves 
saved from the sale. The Turkey 

carpet, the easy chairs, Olivia’s 
piano and her Davenport, a jardi- 
niére full of such plants as she 
thought would best stand the Lon- 
don air, and a Venetian leather 
screen, to shield from the draught 
of the open door the corner into 
which Mr. Marston’s chair was 
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drawn—these were household gods 
from the old temple transported to 
the new. The small parlour adjoin- 
ing was equally comfortable; and 
into Mr. Marston’s bedroom most 
of the old furniture had been moved, 
and arranged, as nearly as possible, 
in the way to which he was used. 
For Olivia’s and Rupert’s rooms, on 
the other hand, nothing but what 
was essential and of the simplest 
kind had been kept back. Upon 
the second floor their father would 
assuredly never set his foot. 

Mr. Marston knew very little of 
London. Half a lifetime ago he 
had spent a few months “there 
occasionally ; but it had never been 
his home, and of its geography he 
was quite ignorant. 


‘Is the house well situated ?’ he 
_had asked. 
‘Nothing can be better,’ was his 


daughter’s reply. ‘ Airy and sunny ; 
not far from Northumberland House 
and Whitehall, which, as you re- 
member, father, is a line of palaces. 
We have the river in front of us, 
too.’ 

‘And what 
eh ?’ 

‘Oh, large ; quite as large as we 
want—larger, indeed.’ 

‘And the stabling? I hope 
Rupert has been particular about 
there being good stabling ? ’ 

‘There is stabling close at hand. 
Rupert will see to all that, father. 
You may make your mind quite 
easy.’ 

‘And the rent? He hasn’t told 
me anything about that yet, Olive. 
He must tell me ; though I haven’t 
the head for accounts I had, still 
I must know—do you hear? I can’t 
afford to pay some exorbitant rent— 
remember that.’ 

‘No, dear father; but you can 
quite trust Rupert. You know you 
have given up everything into his 
hands, and he is so careful, you 
could not manage better yourself,’ 

‘Ah, well, I don’t know about 
that; the boy hasn’t any expe- 
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rience, and women don’t understand 
anything about money matters, 
Olive.’ 

‘The house will cost you a great 
deal less than this, father,’ she re- 
plied, rather nervously. 

‘Um! Well, Rupert must ex- 
plain to me about it. I can’t be 
running into debt. Moving is a 
great expense. “Take care of the 
pence, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves.”” Rupert must 
explain everything to me.’ 

But the weakened state of Mr. 
Marston’s mind, his incapacity of 
fixing it upon any one subject for 
long together, rendered it com- 
pars atively easy to turn his atten- 
tion from such explanations. And 
when he was once established in 
his new home—when he had got to 
know the relative position of doors 
and windows, and the arrangement 
of chairs and tables—when he had 
once slid into that new groove of 
existence which, as far as he was 
concerned, at least, so closely re- 
sembled the old one, he contentedly 
accepted the change without ques- 
tion, or disquietude of any kind. 
Truly the blow had been dealt in 
mercy which rendered it possible 
to conceal the truth from the once 
shrewd and keenly sensitive old 
man. 

There was a small 
very small one—which happened a 
few days after they had entered 
their new home ; it was this. 

The afternoon was very warm for 
the time of year. Mr. Marston 
had taken his walk, and now sat 
by the open window. Olivia took 
a volume of Travels from the book- 
case to read to her father, and drew 
her chair, as usual, close to his. 
As she did so, the folds of her coarse 
stuff dress touched his hand. He 
took it up between his finger and 
thumb, and said, after a minute’s 
pause— 

‘Why don’t you wear something 
thinner such a warm day, child ?’ 

‘This is better for London; 
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things get so dirty here, and wash- 
ing 1s expensive, 

‘H’m! it seems to me like sack- 
cloth. I used to like to hear the 
rustle of your silk gown.’ 

‘I’ve only one, which I keep for 
grand occasions.’ She did not say 
that all the others were sold, as 
useless to her now. 

‘When did I sign a cheque ?’ he 
asked, suddenly ; ‘it seems a long 
time.’ 

‘We've enough money in the 
house to go on with, father.’ 

‘Well, go and buy yourself a 
gown. “ And ye shall walk in silk 
attire,’ he quavered out. ‘ Why, 
what must your aunt have said 
when she saw you in that sack- 
cloth—eh ? I'll be bound she found 
it reminded her, somehow or other, 
of one of her old conquests.’ 

Olivia laughed. ‘It is no use 
wearing smart dresses with only the 
smoky sparrows to see one. There 
is no one in town now, father. 
Even Aunt Clo, you know, is going 
to Margate. I don’t want another 
gown now. 

‘H’'m! I’m afraid—that is, I 
suppose she’s not going to stay 
there, is she ?’ 

‘No; she’s going to take a small 
house in Bayswater.’ 

‘Ah! that’s where the fire was, 
Fritz was reading to me about. 
Terrible! I should like to send the 
poor souls something—a mother and 
five children—ta—ta! Let the 
parson have five pounds for them, 
child, without any name, will you ? 
and then there’s an end of that.’ 

Poor Olivia! This was one of the 
trials she was so often subject to, 
when she had to evade the old man’s 
charitable injunctions, which she 
was quite unable to obey, and then 
to satisfy him on the subject as best 
she might. Fortunately, his me- 
mory often failed him now; his old 
acuteness only returned by fits and 
starts. 

One evening he was asleep when 
Rupert entered. 
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‘What news from the City?’ 
asked Mr. Marston, starting u 
with sudden alacrity. ‘ Whatis the 
state of the funds—eh ?’ 

*Consols firm at 93, father,’ said 
Rupert, with a half smile, half 
sigh. 

‘And no more absurd reports 
about Lozados—eh, Rupert? You’re 
not going to try and frighten me 
again abouthim, I suppose,are you?’ 

‘No, I am never going to try and 
frighten you again about him, 
father.’ 

He turned to his sister after a 
moment’s pause, and said— 

‘Whose death do you think I 
have just seen in the paper ?— 
Lionel Pomfret’s ! ’ 

‘Good heavens ! 
Where was it?’ 

‘ At Ems, on the 5th—a fortnight 
ago. I’m not surprised; he always 
looked an unhealthy fellow.’ 

‘I am very sorry for his poor 
mother.’ 

‘Have you ever written to them 
yet, Olive ? ’ 

‘No; but I will do so now, of 
course.’ 

‘You promised to let them hear 
in case you had anything to tell 
them—don’t you remember? They 
were so kind to you, that you’ve no 
right to keep them in ignorance of 
all that has befallen us, and of our 
present residence. It’s quite dif- 
ferent with all our other neighbours 
at Fordingham. I have made it 
generally understood that, as cir- 
cumstances now oblige us to live in 
strict retirement, you didn’t wish to 
receive visits in London. I have 
therefore declined giving our ad- 
dress to the numerous well meant 
applications that have been made to 
me at Mr. Claxton’s, to learn where 
you were to be found, Olive.’ 

‘That is just what I wished. It 
would bore me to death, Rupert, to 
have to receive the condolences of 
the Blighs and the Wellses, and all 
the tribes of Fordingham; and my 
time is even more occupied than it 
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used to be. Indeed, that is the 
reason I have not yet written to 
Mrs. Pomfret. I fully meant to do 
so. Iwill write to-morrow. Shall 
I give any message from you ?’ 

‘Oh, remember me to them, and 
say I’m very sorry—something of 
that sort, you know; and mind you 
inquire particularly how my little 
friend the schoolgirl is. What is 
her name? Mary, aint it? Nice 
little thing.’ 

‘Yes. By the bye, Aunt Clo was 
here to-day. She came in a new 
green bonnet, and brought me a 
present. What do you think it 
was? An old blonde dress, in 
which she used to dance at the 
Cheltenham Assembly Rooms fifty 
years ago, I should think. She 
kindly proposed to take me to 
Jullien’s Promenade Concerts also.’ 

The brother and sister laughed 
together; and Rupert, leaning over 
to his father, said— 

‘Miss Pringle sat with you some 
time, I hear, to-day? I hope she 
made herself agreeable, and that 
you enjoyed her visit.’ 

‘Hem! very good of her to come. 
She’s gone though, I hope, aint 
she? She’s not going to stay? 
Ah! gone to Margate—that’s all 
right.’ 

And on having his doubts re- 
assured, Mr. Marston gave a sigh 
of satisfaction. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE LODGER ON THE FIRST FLOOR, 
It will be seen that the chances 
of Julian Westbrook’s discovering 
Olivia’s present residence were re- 
mote. Had he been a genuine ‘ hero 
of romance,’ he would, no doubt, 
have caused Rupert to be followed 
from Mr. Claxton’s office some after- 
noon, and traced to his sister’s 
home; and he would then have 
dogged the young lady’s steps per- 
tinaciously till he accidentally came 
across her path. As it was, he did 
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nothing of the sort. He made in- 
quiries of every one whom he 
thought in the least likely to possess 
the information he sought ; and he 
cursed Fortune for denying it to 
him. But Fortune treated him as 
she generally does those who behave 
so uncivilly to her—with contempt. 
During the long winter months that 
followed—when Julian, from some 
cause or other, was detained in town, 
the Pomfrets being abroad, and 
most of his intimate friends in the 
country,—the idle man of pleasure 
would have found a source of per- 
manent interest in the cultivation 
of that passion which had attained 
to a certain growth during the past 
summer. For some time his vexa- 
tion took a moody, misanthropic 
turn. He was angry with himself 
for having lost his opportunity ; he 
was cross with the world (which 
was hunting in Leicestershire just 
then, and Julian didn’t hunt) ; he 
was, above all, irritated against the 
whole of the fair sex collectively. 
He thought, or tried to think, that 
he had good reason to complain on 
this head—not an uncommon con- 
dition of mind with men like Julian. 
He was an ill used man. He re- 
peated this to himself every drizzly 
December afternoon that he rode 
down to Fordingham (having no- 
thing in the world to do in London), 
and cultivated sentiment by letting 
his hack wander, at foot’s pace, 
among the lanes surrounding the 
Cedars. 

It is now time that I should speak 
of Mrs. Flaherty’s first floor lodger, 
whose eccentric tenure of his apart- 
ment excited Olivia’s curiosity, it 
must be confessed, after she had 
once seen him. This was not until 
she had been for several weeks in 
her new home, during which time 
‘the first floor’ came most morn- 
ings, vanishing again towards dusk, 
and remaining, silent and invisible, 
in his rooms during the intervening 
hours. No bell ever rang from the 
first floor; no visitor was ever known 
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to come there. The lodger carried 
away the key in his pocket every 
evening, and Mrs. Flaherty’s dese- 
crating brooms and dusters were 
only admitted at certain long in- 
tervals of time, the lodger not 
choosing to have his rooms ‘set to 
rights’ during his absence. All 
this was a subject of profound in- 
difference to Miss Marston, and she 
turned a deaf ear when Mrs. Fila- 
herty began dilating upon the 
strange conduct of her ‘ first floor,’ 
combined with his punctuality of 
payment, and his princely liberality 
in small matters. It was a subject 
of profound indifference to Olivia, 
I repeat, until she had seen this Mr. 
Thompson—for such was the un- 
romantic name he bore—and then 
she began to feel a curiosity to hear 
something about him. 

It was late in the afternoon— 
about the hour that Rupert gene- 
rally returned—and Olivia, having 
left her father asleep, was going up 
to her own room for a few minutes, 
when, as she closed the sitting-room 
door softly behind her, she saw the 
figure of a man descending the 
stairs. She was so unaccustomed 
to see any man but her brother 
about the house, that she had begun 
to forget the possibility of meeting 
a stranger upon that common terri- 
tory, the staircase. 

‘Rupert,’ she said, as she ad- 
vanced towards the figure, which 
was now within a few steps of the 
bottom one, ‘don’t disturb my 
father; heis asleep. I didn’t know 
you were come in.’ 

She started back as she finished 
speaking, for the person who now 
stood close to her was a stranger. 

Though dusk, it was still pos- 
sible to distingvish his features as 
he raised his hat and bowed. He 
was not a very young man; a little 
bald abeut the temples; somewhat 
above the middle height; and of a 
square and powerful build. The 
lines of the face were full of mastery. 
The broad, massive brow ; the aqui- 
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line nose ; the large mouth, clasped 
so firmly under the short auburn 
moustache ; the square, somewhat 
protruding chin, softened by its short 
beard, indicated a character of no 
common force. The expression of 
the eyes was sad, almost stern. But 
of all this Olivia saw nothing— 
nothing but that a middle-aged 
man, with a fine head, and the 
manners of a perfect gentleman, 
stood for an instant before her. 
His clothes looked rather shabby ; 
he carried an oblong parcel under 
his arm; yet the man was unmis- 
takably a gentleman. In the glance 
she had of his head, it reminded her 
of a portrait in the Pitti Palace 
which she had often thought about. 

He had the good taste not to 
notice her mistake otherwise than 
by that silent bow. He passed on; 
and before Olivia had recovered 
from her surprise, he was gone. 

When Mrs. Flaherty came up, 
ten minutes afterwards, to close 
Miss Marston’s shutters, she found 
her leaning out of window, over the 
quickly darkening river. 

‘I suppose it was Mr. Thompson 
I met on the stairs just now—a tall 
man, dressed in black ?’ 

‘Sure and that ’ll be Mr. Thomp- 
son himself, miss. For what ’d I 
be havin’ other gintlemin in the 
house for, save and except your 
brother, miss, and me a _ lone 
woman, as has always kep’ me house 
respectable? And no one in the Row 
as can say a word agin me, though 
that Mrs. Burke is as spiteful as 
ever she can be, and 

‘Yes, I know, Mrs. Flaherty ; 
but I wanted to ask you about Mr. 
Thompson. Do you know anything 
about him? How long has he had 
these lodgings ? ’ 

‘Somethin’ betther nor three 
months, Miss. And a noble cha- 
rakter he is, is Mr. Thompson, that 
niver looks at both sides of a half- 
crown. But as to where he come 
from, and where he go to, and why 
he be so shockin’ melancholy,— 
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faith ! it’s not Biddy Flaherty that 
gossips and pries into her lodgers’ 
sacrets, miss, nor tells all down the 
Row what ye have for dinner, nor 
how much linen goes to the wash 
in the week, as some does. Lord 
bless y’r sowl, miss, if I'd ha’ 
chose it, I could ha’ found out, in 
coorse, where he come from ; but he 
pays me me rint reg’lar, and is a 
princely-hearted gintleman — and 
the rist is no consarn of mine. Is 
it now, miss ?’ 

‘Of course not, Mrs. Flaherty. 
You cannot be sufficiently thankful 
that you have such a model lodger. 
I suppose you don’t know, then, 
what it is makes him come here 
during the day and go away at 
night ? 

‘I think,’ said Mrs. Flaherty, 
with knit brows, as though she 
were solving some difficult problem, 
‘that he must be a scholard, or a 
doctor, or somethin’. He ’s a deal 
0’ books about—which gits covered 
with dust afore iver he'll let me in 
to clane them—and papers with feet 
and hands and bowns; and sich a 
shockin’ thing as I come upon last 
time I was there—it give me quite 
aturn !—a man’s bawdy, with all the 
flish and sinews drawed as nat’ral 
as life, and no skin on it! And 
thin he has a great boord covered 
over whiniver I comes in—some- 
thin’ medical, for sure—and a tin 
box of instruments, as I take it, 
which he tould me niver to touch. 
I wouldn’t, bless me sowl, for all 
the world, for fear o’ poison ! ’ 

‘And there is a strong smell of 
turpentine—is there not?’ asked 
Olivia. 

‘That’s thrue for you, miss, 
sure enough. And how could ye 
be guessin’ that, now?’ 

‘Your lodger is an artist—a 
painter, Mrs. Flaherty. I see it all. 
He comes here to paint, for the 
sake of much purer and clearer 
light than he can have in the 
dingy part of London he probably 


inhabits.’ 
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This view of the case did not re- 
commend itself very strongly to 
Mrs. Flaherty. She seemed to ap- 
prehend that the dignity of her 
‘first floor’ must suffer from the 
supposition that he painted ‘ pic- 
tures to sell’—‘ which aint in no 
ways likely,’ she added, with some 
show of reason, ‘for no one iver 
comes here, and he niver takes 
nothin’ away—so how can he sell 
pictures, miss? which is as free 
with his money as can be! No, 
faith; me belief is that he’s a 
scholard,’ concluded Mrs. Flaherty, 
knitting her brows once more ; and 
this reconciled every difficulty in 
the good woman’s mind. 

Olivia did not pursue the discus- 
sion further. She had no stronger 
argument than she had used to 
oppose to Mrs. Flaherty’s plausible 
one, even had she felt disposed to 
continue this guesswork, and she 
did not. She went downstairs to 
her father, knowing that Mrs. 
Flaherty would continue gossiping 
there for an hour, if she gave her 
the opportunity. 

In the course of the evening she 
told Rupert of her encounter with 
the stranger, and her mistake. 

‘The fellow is a gentleman,’ said 
her brother, ‘or he would have 
tried to scrape an acquaintance 
with you on the strength of your 
speaking to him. By the bye F 

He stopped short; then, after a 
second or two, continued— 

‘I hate secrets, Olive, and now 
more than ever we will have none 
from each other, if possible. I met 
Westbrookin Charing Cross to-day.’ 

His sister was trying to do a 
piece of plain work. She did not 
look up, or leave off, but there oc- 
curred one or two uneven stitches 
just then. 

‘I was going to pass him, but he 
stopped me, and inquired about 
you and my father, and where you 





lived, and whether he mightn’t 
come and see you, and ended by 


doing me the great honour to beg 
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me to come and see him. I assure 
you I was nearly overpowered ; 
however, I managed to preserve 
my presence of mind, and I replied, 
with tolerable coolness, that for 
certain family reasons you were 
living in strict retirement just now, 
and saw no one. For myself, my 
business habits prevented my pay- 
ing visits. He looked annoyed, and 
said he couldn’t believe that you 
would refuse to see him if you knew 
that an old friend was desirous of 
making his inquiries after you in 
person.’ 

‘I always told you, Rupert,’ she 
said very quietly, ‘ that he was not 
as worldly as you thought—that he 
had more heart. The change in 
our worldly position would not in- 
fluence him. But it is much better 
that he should not come here. You 
are quite right.’ 

‘If I disliked his coming to the 
Cedars, Olive, of course I should 
dislike it doubly here. There is 
every reason against it. Among 
others, one I have said nothing to 
you about as yet—for nothing was 
settled. But this very day, curiously 
enough, Mr. Claxton has spoken 
again of the probability of his wish- 
ing to send me to the West Indies 
for two or three months, to visit 
certain property there, and settle 
some disputes which it is difficult to 
do at home. His placing this trust 
in me is very complimerttary, and, 
as such, I can hardly refuse it ; for 
it will raise my position in the 
house, and my salary, very con- 
siderably. The drawback, of course, 
Olive, is leaving you and my father 
here ; but it will not be for long— 
three or four months at most, I 
believe.’ 

‘You mustn’t let any thought of 
us trouble you,’ said his sister, 
laying her hand upon his arm; 
‘we shall do very well during your 
absence, and I am delighted that 
Mr. Claxton should place this trust 
in you. I wouldn’t for the world 
have it otherwise, dear.’ 
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‘You're not afraid of being alone 
in a London lodging with my 
father? You wouldn’t have any- 
one with you during my absence ?’ 

‘Certainly not. What should I 
be afraid of? Nothing can be 
quieter than this house. My life, 
as you know, runs like a piece of 
clockwork now, without the very 
smallest variation from day to day. 
And I am quite content that it 
should be so. Therefore you may 
leave me, Rupert, with a quiet 
mind. You will go to the other 
side of the globe, and come back 
and find me stitching away as you 
left me; and I shall probably not 
exchange half a dozen words with 
anyone but Mrs. Flaherty and Aunt 
Clo during your absence.’ 

‘That is just what I should wish, 
Olive, and that is why I should 
particularly object to Westbrook’s 
finding his way here now. It seems 
brutal to condemn you to this soli- 
tude, my child; but I know the 
world, and I know you must be 
doubly careful when you are vir- 
tually left alone. You have no 
women-friends; and as to men, if 
you should want assistance or ad- 
vice during my absence, you have 
Mr. Claxton to apply to—the 
kindest man alive. In our present 
position, the quieter you keep, the 
fewer people you see, the better. 
It sha’n’t be always so; but while 
I am away you must promise me 
to close your convent-doors more 
carefully than ever.’ 

There was, no doubt, a certain 
savour of pride in what Rupert be- 
lieved to be simply a wise pre- 
vision for his sister’s welfare. But 
wise and foolish alike, how futile 
are such previsions against the 
great network of circumstances 
which life is perpetually weaving 
around us! 

Three weeks later, Rupert Mar- 
ston embarked at Southampton for 
Jamaica. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
DROPPED ON THE STAIRS. 

The condition of Olivia Marston’s 
mind at this time was one common 
enough in real life, I believe, espe- 
cially among women of imagination 
and sensibility, but seldom per- 
mitted by novelists to their first- 
class heroines. She had been daz- 
zled and captivated for a season by a 
man of a very inferior stamp. The 
strong hand of her brother had held 
her back before it had been too late ; 
yet still her eyes were scarcely 
opened to behold good from evil. 
She could not but believe still that 
Rupert was unjust towards West- 
brook. 

She had not given up in her 
heart of hearts ‘ making allowances’ 
for him : the energy with which she 
agreed with Rupert that Westbrook 
was not to come to the house, 
proved, perhaps more than any- 
thing, that she mistrusted her own 
strength. 

Olivia had been too much occu- 
pied about others, during the past 
three months, to think of herself, 
and to indulge in any sentimentality, 
had she been so disposed. 

Active work is the best antidote 
for every species of moral disease ; 
and as yet the girl’s healthy mind 
could scarcely be said to have im- 
bibed any infection. The time was 
come, however, now that she was 
to be silent during all the long 
evenings that her father dozed, and 
companionless at the early break- 
fasts, when her mind, with so many 
additional hours for reflection, 
might not improbably return to the 
happy days of the past spring, and 
linger over them. An incident ap- 
parently trivial, but fraught with 
grave consequences, occurred just 
then. 

It was early in January when 
Rupert sailed. In the course of the 
following week Mrs. Flaherty told 
Olivia, with a radiant face, that her 
third floor was at last let, and let 
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very well too, to a quiet elderly 
lady named Crosbie and her niece. 
Unexceptionable references: The 
Rev. Mr. Sparshott, Union Chapel ; 
and Mr. Jonas Unguent, Secretary 
to the Society for the Secret Dis- 
tribution of Tracts in the Papal 
States. The ladies were to take 
possession in a few days. 

Olivia was sitting at the parlour 
window when the cab containing 
the new lodgers arrived: There 
was a great deal of luggage, com- 
prising sundry hair-trunks, band- 
boxes, and paper-parcels ; an old- 
fashioned desk in a green baize 
cover, several music-books, and a 
bird-cage. A thin woman of fifty, 
with a hard pinched face and grey 
hair, dressed in black, stepped from 
the cab. There was a general hol- 
lowness about this person’s figure, 
as though the front of it had been 
scooped out, and the shoulders were 
penuriously trying to meet, which 
suited the expression of her face. 
Olivia had full opportunity to 
watch it, as its owner stood hag- 
gling with the cabman over his 
fare. To her companion this opera- 
tion seemed to be profoundly dis- 
pleasing. She knit her brow and 
bit her pretty lips, and after suppli- 
cating the elder lady to yield to the 
man’s demand, however great the 
extortion might be, she drew out a 
smart leather purse from her own 
pocket, and, placing a shilling in 
the man’s hand, ran swiftly up the 
steps of the house, leaving her 
companion to follow. 

The contrast between aunt and 
niece, if such they were, was indeed 
complete. <A little plump figure, a 
complexion of lilies and roses, a pro- 
fusion of golden hair, a lovely little 
nex retroussé, with delicate nostrils, 
like pale pink shells, the whitest 
teeth, the neatestankle, the sweetest, 
most child-like expression of face 
—Olivia examined her attentively 
as she stood there, with the bird- 
cage in her hand, tapping im- 
patiently with her foot, while her 
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aunt discussed the extra shilling 
with cabby. And Olivia made up 
her mind that this was one of the 
prettiest creatures she had ever be- 
held. The flaw—for of course a 
woman’s keen scrutiny detected the 
flaw—was in her eyes. They were 
small grey eyes, with a greenish 
light in them, and were not alto- 
gether harmonious with the rest of 
the face—though capable of more 
expression, possibly, than softer 
eyes might have been. They were 
like the eyes of a clever child, clear 
and keen, unless when veiled by the 
mist of tender emotion, and appear- 
ing, when under the influence of 
passion, to burn up, until the pupils 
became no more than two specks of 
concentrated flame. It is probable 
that she saw Olivia at the window ; 
for just when her impatience at the 
squabble between her aunt and 
cabby was most demonstrative, she 
turned her head quickly round, 
and then it was she drew out her 
own purse. Her dress formed as 
great a contrast to her aunt’s as 
everything else about her: it was 
bright and gay, though in good 
taste, and certainly did not indi- 
cate poverty. 

At an early hour two or three 
mornings after, Olivia heard from 
the room above hers the sound of 
a powerful high voice practising 
scales and exercises, followed by 
Italian Opera airs, certain passages 
in which were sung over and over 
again, until the singer had attained 
greater precision of execution. 
Olivia then threw up her window ; 
her neighbour overhead had al- 
ready opened hers. It was a fine 
winter’s morning ; a thin frosty mist 
hung over the river, through which 
the sun was beginning to gleam; and 
the canary upon the window-ledge 
up above, rejoicing in those first 
rays, was emulating his mistress in 
his wild flights of song. Though 
the harmony thus produced was 
doubtful, Olivia listened with plea- 
sure, A bird’s song and a fresh 
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voice in the early morning have 
hints of the country and of spring- 
time in them, doubly dear in murky 
London. Presently the singer left 
off, and came to the window. Then 
followed a trio, of which Olivia 
caught some fragments. 

‘Oh, zu noisy Dicky! eat this 
sugar, sir, and be quiet—do. I can’t 
hear myself, zu make such a row, 
za troublesome Dicky! Three 
times I’ve tried to get that B flat, 
and 

‘Clara,’ said a harsh voice, be- 
longing no doubt to Mrs. Crosbie, 
‘you'll have no voice to-night if 
you remain at that window. Come 
away, and don’t be a fool with that 
bird.’ 

‘ T wee-twee-twee-twee-twee,’ re- 
monstrated Dicky, in a high counter- 
treble. 

‘No, Dicky!’ broke in the so- 
prano with a light laugh. It’s no 
use, zu foolish ittle bird. We must 
come away from the window, be- 
cause a nasty cross aunt says we 
must, and I shall throw a cloth over 
your cage, zu chatterbox. Come, 
give me a kiss.’ 

And Olivia, raising her eyes, could 
see the fair face of the young singer 
pouting her rosy lips forward to- 
wards the cage, which she had 
swung outside the ledge, and the 
oceupant of which, twittering as he 
hopped along his perch, thrust his 
little beak through the bars to greet 
his mistress. 

‘Come, Clara,’ 





rose the harsh 
contralto voice in the trio once 
more, ‘don’t fool away your time 
there; it worrits me to death, 
does ; and there’s your rehearsal at 
eleven o’clock too, and you haven’t 
gone through your part yet. You’re 
the most thoughtless creature! I 
do believe you'd lose your head if I 
wasn’t there to look after you. To 
think you’re a married woman, too, 
going on just for all the world 
like a child. I wonder you’re not 
ashamed.’ 

The married woman knit her 
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retty brows and hummed in a sort 
of wilful, defiant way, as she looked 
up and down the river, without 
vouchsafing any reply ; then, un- 
hooking the cage, she muttered, as 
she took it in—‘ Well, Dicky, zu and 
I will fly away together some day, 
won’t we?’ And the window was 
shut down. 

The listener below sat pondering 
some time as to the history and 
condition of the lodgers overhead. 
It seemed that the younger lady 
was a professional singer, and, 
stranger still, that she wasa married 
woman. 

In such an uneventful life as 
Olivia’s, even a trifling incident is 
capable of stirring the still water, 
as the smallest pebble dropped into 
a well creates a disturbance little 
commensurate with its size. And 
before the afternoon was past, this 
pebble was followed by another. 

Olivia heard the two ladies pass 
her door and go downstairs towards 
noon. <A few minutes later she her- 
self went out, having a commission 
in the Strand, which she took ad- 
vantage of her father’s being on the 
terrace with Fritz’s arm to execute, 
so that he should not miss her. As 
she opened the house door, Mr. 
Thompson was just putting in his 
latch-key to enter. He drew back 
and bowed. They had not met face 
to face since that evening nearly a 
month ago. This time their eyes 
met, and Olivia felt that his were 
bent with keen scrutiny on hers. 

When she reached home half an 
hour later, a letter directed to her 
was lying on the table. It was 
carefully sealed with a coat of arms 
surmounted with the crest of a man 
in armour; for Olivia, after the 
manner of many women, inspected 
the letter minutely before opening 
it, instead of taking the more obvious 
method of satisfying her curiosity 
at once. 

The letter contained another, 
crumpled, and the envelope of which 
was partially torn. Upon the half- 
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sheet of paper which enclosed it 
were written these words : 

‘Mr. Thompson presents his com- 
pliments to Miss Marston, and begs 
to enclose a letter which he believes 
belongs to her, as he found it on 
the stairs a few minutes ago.’ 

All that was left of the super- 
scription on the enclosed letter was 
the syllable ston, and the words 
Terrace, Strand. The writing did 
not seem altogether unfamiliar to 
Olivia, though she felt sure the 
letter was not hers. It might be 
Rupert’s ; but if so, how did it come 
upon the stairs, nearly three weeks 
after he had sailed ? 

To satisfy herself on this point 
she opened the letter, though not 
without: a certain hesitation. 

It began, without name or other 
indication to whom the words were 
addressed, thus : 

‘What is the use of recrimina- 
tion? Your conduct has certainly 
deprived you of any right ‘ 

She read no more, but hastily 
turned the leaf and looked for the 
signature. There was none, No 
date ; nothing to show whence the 
letter came. 

She satlooking atthe fire for some 
minutes, pondering what she should 
do—how she should discover for 
whom the letter was intended, so as 
not to givea document whichseemed 
of an unusually private nature into 
wrong hands—and how, in default 
of this knowledge, she could restore 
it, without risk of a similar error, 
to the writer. 

The first question was, whether 
or not the letter was addressed to 
Rupert? In the words Olivia had 
read, there was nothing to show that 
this was not the case. But the 
letter had been dropped by some 
one on the stairs, and Olivia re- 
membered that Mrs. Crosbie and 
her niece had gone out just before 
her. Might it not belong to the 
latter, whose name she had not yet 
heard? When she looked again at 
the torn cover, she observed, what 
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had escaped her notice before, that 
the paper was intact after the syl- 
lable ston, consequently no Esqre. 
had ever formed a portion of the 
address. She rang the bell and 
asked for Mrs. Flaherty. 

‘Mrs. Flaherty, can you tell me 
the name of the youngest of your 
new lodgers? I think you said the 
aunt was Mrs. Crosbie; but the 
niece P’ 

‘It'll be Alliston, or Illiston, or 
some sich a name, I’m thinkin’, 
miss. Annyways, she’s a missis.’ 

‘Ah! so I fancied ; and you know 
that it’s a name ending with ston ? 
That’s all I wanted to know.’ 

‘I saw it wrote on a letter this 
mornin’, miss; for she says to me, 
says she, “ You mind and be very 
partic’lar, Mrs. Flaherty, and bring 
me letthers to me, and not to me 
aunt ;” so I took it up to her with 
these very hands.’ 

‘Then this letter, no doubt, be- 
longs to her. Perhaps itis the very 
one you took in ?” 

‘Sure it is, thin, Miss. I mind 
there was that big blot in the corr- 
ner. If ye plase, I'll give it to her 
when she comes in.’ 

‘No, I will take it to her my- 
self. I think she would rather 
that I explained to her how it was 
found.’ 

Olivia could no longer doubt to 
whom the letter in her possession 
was addressed. She felt tempted 
for a moment to return it to Mr. 
Thompson, simply stating that the 
letter was not hers. The few words 
she had read of it indicated 
that possibly the clue to some 
secret of grave importance might 
be contained in the remainder. She 
did not believe that Mr. Thompson 
had read the ietter, for he bore the 
stamp of a true gentleman ; but he 
might have done so in his endeavour 
to learn for whom it was intended. 
Was she to allow him to continue 
to believe that this person was her- 
self? On the other hand, was she 
justified in delivering back into a 
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stranger’s hands so important a 
paper, now that she knew positively 
whose it was? She decided without 
much hesitation that she was not so 
justified. 

She dropped the letter into a larger 
cover, within which she wrote, on a 
separate sheet, these words : 

‘Miss Marston presents her com- 
pliments to Mrs. Elliston, and begs 
to return her a letter found on the 
stairs this afternoon, and which was 
brought by mistake to Miss Marston. 
The torn state of the cover will ac- 
count for this, together with the 
last syllable of both names being 
the same ; but Miss Marston, seeing 
at a glance that the letter is not 
hers, loses no time in restoring it 
into Mrs. Elliston’s hands.’ 

Half an hour later the ladies re- 
turned ; and Fritz, knocking at the 
door of the third floor, gave the 
letter to Mrs. Elliston herself. 

It certainly in no way concerned 
Olivia what the new lodger’s cor- 
respondence or past history might 
be, yet she could not avoid some 
speculation on the subject. She was 
puzzled, and rather annoyed, by the 
circumstance altogether: puzzled, 
inasmuch as the handwriting cer- 
tainly seemed one she knew; an- 
noyed, because of the part she 
herself played in this, as regarded 
the lodger on the first floor. She 
said to herself that it was of little 
importance, after all, what this 
painter thought about her; but still 
she was annoyed. 

By-and-by, with her shawl and 
bonnet on her arm, she stole 
from the room where her father 
dozed, to make her simple toilette 
arrangements before dinner. 

Just as she reached the first 
landing, Mr. Thompson came out 
of his room. He turned the key of 
the door, and pocketed it; he was 
leaving his apartment, as usual, for 
theday. Olivia hesitated a moment ; 
then her foreign breeding em- 
boldened her to do with perfect 
simplicity what to many English 
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girls would have seemed difficult, if 
not impossible. 

‘Sir,’ she said, turning round, 
with her hand upon the banister, 
and her clear truthful eyes raised 
to his, ‘ you sent me a letter to-day 
which you found upon the stairs, I 
think? I wish you to know that 
it was not mine—that it was not 
addressed to me. I did not trouble 
you with it again, for I learnt who 
was its rightful owner, and I have 
returned it to her.’ 
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This Mr. Thompson was an odd 
man. He bowed, and looked at her 
with a strange puzzled expression 
of face, in which admiration was 
blent with something else, half 
sad, half cynical; but he said 
nothing. 

He stood there for a moment, 
looking after her as she passed 
upwards; then, with a sigh, he 
went down the stair, and left the 
house. 
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PENANCE AND ABSOLUTION. 


F all the doctrines upheld by 
the Church of Rome there is 

not one which exercises so great a 
demand on faith for its reception, 
and which is, at the same time, so 
severely and engrossingly practical 
in its application, as that of the 
sacrament of penance, completed 
by priestly absolution. That a 
fellow-man, by virtue of the au- 
thority vested in him at his ordi- 
nation, should have the power to 
place me in a different relation to 
God, as my Judge, from that in 
which I should have been without 
his ministration — and absolution 
either means this, or it means no- 
thing—is a proposition tremendous 
in itself, and it is also one which calls, 
on the part of him who receives it, 
for immediate submission in deed, 
and not in heart only. The Roman 
Catholic receives it in humility, or 
with enthusiasm, as the case may 
be, and, if a religious man, acts 
upon it. The English Protestant 
rejects it altogether as a supersti- 
tion, and holds that the occasional 
references to it in the liturgy of the 
Church of England are mere casual 
remains of antiquity, left in the pro- 
cess of reconstruction from causes 
easy to explain, although quite un- 
conformable with the rest of the 
edifice. But to the High Church- 
man the subject is full of perplexity 
—fuller, perhaps, than any other. 
He cannot but recognise the ‘power 
of the keys’ as an essential part of 
his system. Yet he cannot but see 
this: that, if true, it calls on every 
branch of the Church Catholic to 
assert it in the strongest words; that 
the Church of Rome does so assert 
it; that the Church of England 
nowhere asserts it in her articles of 
belief at all, and that it is only here 
and there alluded to, as if by stealth 
and fearfully, by the authors of her 
formularies. If he turn for expla- 
nation to her writers, he is still 


more bewildered. He finds, indeed, 
a few casual expressions dropped 
even by our earliest Protestant con- 
fessors and martyrs, still only half 
emancipated from the chain which 
they were breaking, more or less 
favourable to the doctrine of abso- 
lution: and he makes the most of 
them. But he sees that advancing 
Protestantism soon gets rid of it 
altogether. The great master of 
plausibilities, Hooker, devotes seve- 
ral most elaborate chapters to the 
ambiguous task of proving that 
absolution is something, yet no- 
thing—declaratory, yet operative— 
all powerful, yet unnecessary. The 
result of all this bewilderment is 
much assertion, little or no belief. 
There is no doctrine more habi- 
tually preached, not so much in 
the pulpit, perhaps, as in private 
exhortation: none more placidly 
received, less believed, and less 
relied on. Newspaper controversy 
assures us that the practice exists : 
otherwise we should hardly know 
the fact. But how many men—of 
full age, and in health—does the 
great High Church Bishop X., or 
the greater Anglican Director Y., 
absolve in a year? or, which is still 
more pertinent to the purpose, 
how often are they absolved them- 
selves? Now, on the answer to 
these questions depends the con- 
clusion, whether the doctrine of ab- 
solution is really a subsisting and 
vital one in any portion of the 
Church of England, or not. For 
though a really sincere man may 
powerfully believe in God’s wrath 
against sin, and yet sin on from 
weakness under temptation: it is 
impossible that he can really believe 
a priest has the power to absolve 
him, and not seek absolution. 

Both the theory of absolution, 
therefore, and the practices which 
follow on it, are out of date in this 
country: nor likely ever really to 
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revive, though they may be much 
talked about, and great profession 
made of their efficacy and impor- 
tance. And yet, probably, few of us 
are so hardened by mere opposition 
to Romish usages as not to have 
felt pained, now and then, at the 
thought, how closely good and evil, 
use and abuse, are knit together, 
and how much of real spiritual 
comfort—possibly of the means of 

ce itself—we are forced to reject, 
because of the inevitable and in- 
veterate falsehood connected with 
them. How many a Protestant, 
viewing the confessionals of a 
Romish church, may have said to 
himself, ‘ Absolution is a dream: the 
priest in the sacerdotal sense is an 
idol, and I may not be a partaker 
in idolatry: but oh that the idol 
could step down from his pedestal, 
and be, not the imaginary interme- 
diate between me and God, but my 
guide, friend, director, and com- 
forter, called thereto by his holy 
office, accustomed to deal with 
doubt, and sorrow, and shame like 
mine! Heart-weary with the bur- 
den of common sinfulness ; or full, 
almost to bursting, with the con- 
sciousness of some heavy guilt; or 
troubled and perplexed about minor 
failings only, but such as effectually 
interfere with my peace with God ; 
could I but lay them all, all unre- 
servedly before my human adviser, 
and hear what he counsels me, and 
do what he enjoins me, even as 
these pious believers now before me 
who attach to his person a magic 
virtue !’ 

Of course, the answer to such a 
complaint as this might be: ‘ You 
may make such confession if you 
please—you are exhorted to do so— 
to a minister of your own Protes- 
tant persuasion.” I know I may; 
or, for that matter, to any pious 
friend who is not a minister at all. 
And many a soul, no doubt, finds 
relief in that way. But such relief 
is obviously partial and imperfect ; 
as supporters of Romanism urge 
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against us. Where, they say, the 
habit of the community is not to 
confess—and, without faith in the 
sacramental efficacy of confession, 
it never can be—few indeed can be 
qualified to assume the very delicate 
office of spiritual directors. The 
heart, which would bare itself be- 
fore one thoroughly accustomed to 
witness such revelations, and who 
becomes as it were an impassive 
instrument in dealing with them, 
would rather endure its evils than 
expose them to one invested with 
no mysterious powers, and who 
is called into counsel by reason 
of his supposed personal qualities 
only. Confession must, in short, 
be accompanied with some special 
and direct promise of spiritual bene- 
fit; something ‘ab extra: some opus 
operatum; not the mere rationalistic 
assurance of certain internal and 
perceptible advantages to be de- 
rived from it. Confession without 
absolution may be the indulgence of 
a few peculiarly constituted minds, 
never the habitual resource of ordi- 
nary piety. 

If so, we Protestants must con- 
sole ourselves, as well as we may, 
for the loss of what warm-hearted 
religion is apt to esteem a privilege, 
and what even the coldest tempers 
recognise asaffording, in some frames 
of mind, helpand stay in the struggle 
against our ‘spiritual enemy.’ We 
reject absolution, and, as a rule, we 
cannot have confession without it. 
But before we over-estimate our 
loss in this particular, we shall find 
it worth our while to examine a 
little for ourselves the real nature 
and amount of the supposed ad- 
vantage of which our want of faith 
deprives us: to inquire, how much 
of the charm and attraction with 
which fancy invests the confessional 
ranishes when we are brought into 
naked contact with it. We do not 
speak here of the abuse occasionally 
made of it: we wish to take it at 
the best, and without referring at 
all to the obvious and grosser evils 
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with which it is sometimes tainted. 
We will put these aside, as Roma- 
nists do, as mere instances of cor- 
ruptio optimi pessima. Our present 
inquiry concerns only the ordinary 
manner in which it tends practi- 
cally, and it should seem inevi- 
tably, to develop itself, when it 
becomes spiritually compulsory and 
consequently general. 

The rulers and wise men of the 
Church of Rome discovered, long 
ago, that to leave the conduct of so 
gigantic a machine to the unaided 
wisdom of individual priests would 
be to expose it to egregious failure. 
The task of the confessor is indeed 
an arduous one. ‘To influence his 
penitents successfully, he should 
possess a thorough knowledge of 
the human heart and of the methods 
of dealing with it. To direct them 
as to their future conduct, and to 
impose due penance for the past, he 
must possess an intellect armed 
with full knowledge of the Church’s 
teaching as to the degrees and 
qualities of sin, the condemnation, 
or excuse, or justification, which 
may be due to human actions. 
With such qualifications ordinary 
priests, in Roman Catholic coun- 
ties, are, as a rule, little provided. 
They are no wiser than other men 
of the cultivated classes; and, for 
the most part, worse educated and 
narrower-minded, They are called 
on to study, and influence, and 
soothe, and sympathise with, the 
human heart in its waywardness : 
they, whose secluded life has shut 
them out, until they take post at 
the confessional, from all familiarity 
with that wondrous microcosm. 
They are called in to appreciate sin 
and apportion its punishment, and it 
is the very boast of their system that 
they are so brought up as scarcely to 
know what sin is, until its mysteries 
are revealed to them in’their new 
vocation. They are, in short, the 
most inefficient of agents, called 
in to exercise powers which re- 
quire the nicest balance of intellect 
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and spirituality for their due ap- 
plication.. And moreover it is of 
no use blinking what we all know 
to be the truth—numbers of them 
are at heart careless, indifferent, 
unbelieving ; too many—revolting 
thought, when we reflect on this 
portion of their functions—profli- 
gate and unprincipled. Such are 
the agents whom a Church, in 
which confession is the rule, must of 
necessity employ to carry it on. 
Humanly speaking — and leaving 
out of view mere reliance on super- 
natural support—there is only one 
way out of the difficulty, and that 
avery indifferent one. The Church 
of Rome, as we have said, has dis- 
covered it. The practice of that 
Church, whatever be its theory, is 
to render the confessor as far as 
possible a machine. Instead of the 
living physician of the soul, whom 
fancy paints, he is to be the mere 
insensible operator. He is to direct, 
prescribe, punish, in close accordance 
with certain lessons which he has 
learnt by heart; the more closely 
in accordance with the letter of 
those rules, the better for him, 
and the better in the long run for 
his patient. 

No doubt, on the other hand, that 
this reduction of the usage of confes- 
sion to a mere technical system must 
rob it of many of its more dangerous 
qualities. The ignorant, common- 
place, every-day confessor, who sits 
in his box scarcely more pervious to 
human sympathies than a Japanese 
praying machine, and repeats his 
questions and gives his direc- 
tions out of his manual, is a much 
less awful, but, at the same time, 
less attractive, personage, than the 
seraphic being whom the devout 
imaginations of aspirants toward 
Rome are apt to picture. He can 
do, no doubt, far less good—if any. 
But he also does far less evil. He 
has no power to oppress or to mis- 
guide the reason, to subjugate by 
sophistry, or impel by eloquence, 
In nine cases, probably, out of ten, 
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he serves only to satisfy the formal 
rants of the penitent : who deposits 
his burden, receives the due injunc- 
tions, knows that he has ‘made 
himself good,’ and goes on his way 
rejoicing. And such is the ordinary 
result in which the practice of con- 
fession ends in countries where it 
prevails as a matter of course. 

The ordinary result, we say, as 
regards the individual penitent : 
but by no means the whole result 
as regards the general state of mo- 
rality in such countries. Inasmuch 
as the common run of confessors 
are by no means to be trusted, even 
with the best intentions, to expound 
and distinguish aright the laws of 
morality by the mere light of Scrip- 
ture, and conscience, and Church 
laws, and such general aid as may 
be derived from the writings of 
pious men, it becomes necessary 
that they should be furnished with 
written directions for practical, 
every-day, employment. They must 
be able to pronounce, out of book, 
on the character of any act which 
is the subject of confession. Sins 
must be classified, bundled together, 
docketed with the respective penalty 
due to them, and the admonitions 
required in relation to them, all 
ready for immediate use: the dia- 
gnosis of the case, the prescription, 
and the dose, must be all at hand 
and available. Hence arose the 
much talked of, little known science 
of Casuistry. And, inasmuch as 
actions vary infinitely in their moral 
quality, and it is by no means always 
clear on principle whether an action 
is sinful or not, the confessor must 
be further helped by the aid of 
authority. His conscience may be 
at rest—and, consequently, that of 
his penitent—if the sentence which 
he pronounces, though by no means 
assuredly right, is fortified by the 
consent of doctors of sufficient num- 
ber and weight: and provable as 
such out of their works. Hence 
the very singular chapter in that 
science, styled ‘ Probabilism.’ 
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It is needless to go over again 
the heavy charges which have been 
brought, and by no means on the 
part of heretics only, against this 
entire system, and against special 
abuses of it. But one of its evil 
consequences has scarcely been suffi- 
ciently adverted to, nor would, in- 
deed, be very obvious except to 
those whom either intentional study, 
or an omnivorous habit of reading, 
has made familiar with casuistical 
works. It is the peculiarly mecha- 
nical, lowering tone in which virtue 
and vice, good and evil, come to be 
habitually spoken of. They lie so 
very near each other—so many an 
act is probably right, probably 
wrong—the distinction, in minor 
pases, is so very technical, so very 
evanescent—that the mind, almost 
unavoidably, loses sight of the 
breadth and reality of the abstract 
distinction between right and wrong 
altogether. All the radical, honest, 
spontaneous repulsion with which 
the enlightened conscience shrinks 
from the slightest contact of what 
its own sympathies infallibly tell it 
to be wicked, is speedily obliterated, 
in the mind of the student of this 
realistic code of ethics, if he really 
takes it in earnest. His heart 
must cease to pulsate with emotion 
at the recital of a noble action; 
the hysterica passio can no longer 
arise in him at the narration of 
successful meanness or triumphant 
wrong. He coldly weighs the one 
and the other alike in the balance 
of his teacher, whether the stern 
Dominican, or the indulgent and 
ingenious Ligorian, and pronounces 
on their qualities, not as his heart 
tells him, or would have told him, 
while he possessed one, but accord- 
ing to the ‘best opinion.’ 

There is, however, a vague idea, 
not only among the ignorant, but 
among people fairly acquainted with 
what passes in the world, that this 
once famous science of casuistry is 
rather to be accounted among the 
things that have passed by, and that, 
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whether for good or evil, a freer, 
less formal and technical style of 
thought has now introduced itself 
into devotional practice and litera- 


ture. There cannot be a greater 
mistake. One half the world never 


knows what the other half is about. 
The old confessorial system, antl 
the manuals which teach it, are 
quite as much in vogue with those 
for whom they are intended as ever 
they were. The great mass of ordi- 
nary readers—in Catholic as well as 
Protestant countries—learn nomore 
about them than they do about the 
narratives of miracles and religious 
prodigies, or works of necromancy 
and conjuring, which circulate so 
extensively in France and other 
countries among the great body of 
the people. While Victor Hugo, 
and Michelet, and the author of 
Le Maudit, count their circulation 
by tens of thousands, the Homo 
or Epitome of Moral 
Theology of St. Alfonso Liguori, and 
his voluminous Manual for Confes- 
sors, are probably multiplied far 
more numerously. The readers 
respectively of the two classes of 
books form separate nations, though 
speaking the same language and 
living under the same laws. 

The work which we have before 
us, Casus Conscientioe 


Apostolicus, 


in precipuas 
queestiones Theologie Moralis, in two 
very thick volumes, by Father Jean 
Pierre Gury, Professor of Moral 
Theology, approved according to its 
title-page by Cardinal De Ronald, 
and printed at Lyons only last year, 
may be taken as a remarkable and 
by no means unfavourable sample 
of the modern school of casuistry. 
Unless, indeed, it is a misnomer to 
eall it ‘modern. The author is an 
enthusiastic Ligorian: any one ac- 
quainted with the subject will know 
what that implies. All those unto- 
ward peculiarities of so-called Je- 
suitism, which Pascal is vulgarly 
imagined to have exposed and ex- 
tinguished two hundred years ago, 
are here, as crudely advanced ¢ 
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if Pascal had never been. And 
the curious circumstance—which 
strikes the ordinary reader with a 
painful sense of anachronism—is 
that they are here applied to the 
artificial state of things which has 
grown up around us in the nine- 
teenth century, just as if we still 
lived in the sixteenth, and had the 
Pope and his priesthood interfering 
in the proceedings of our courts of 
justice, in our commercial and busi- 
ness relations with each other, in 
our births, deaths, and marriages, 
and in all the ordinary transactions 
of social life. The author, in fact, 
rather assumes the character of a 
man of the world, and pours his old 
wine into the new bottles with the 
air of one determined to show how 
cleverly the dangerous operation 
can be performed. Nor, to do him 
justice, is he wanting in higher 
qualifications for his task than either 
mere cleverness, or a ‘cultus’ for 
St. Alphonso Liguori. He is ca- 
pable of exhibiting high religious 
feeling, a sound, yet not intolerant, 
religious philosophy, and a sym- 
pathy with human nature in its 
various trials, such as may 
perhaps esteem fruits of the forbid- 
den cultivation of the eighteenth 
century, grafted on the decaying 
old stock of the middle ages. But 
how strangely these developments 
are mingled with others from which 
the mind educated on higher prin- 
ciples shrinks back in aversion, or 
bewilderment, is what a study of 
its contents only can show. 

On one point, however, we may 
caution our readers beforehand. 
Any one who takes the book u 
with the expectation of being either 
edified or scandalised on a class of 
subjects which are uppermost in 
many minds when the confessional 
is spoken of, will find himself alto- 
gether disappointed. There is a 
frankness and manliness in the 
worthy Father’s language on this 
subject which cannot fail to recom- 
mend him to the reader who is in 
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earnest. ‘Ii seems to us quite 
unnecessary, he says, ‘to propound 
questions on the sixth and ninth 
commandments. Matters relating 
to that slippery and unclean sub- 
ject’ (‘istam lubricam et putidam 
materiam ’) ‘are of every-day occur- 
rence, are for the most part plain 
enough, and free from difficulties of 
conscience.’ He contents himself, 
therefore, with a brief reference to 
other authorities, and declines to 
treat the subject at all, unless where 
it is unavoidably involved in others ; 
which, however, is often enough. 

With this large exception, the 
fourteen hundred pages before us 
do indeed contain as strange a 
farrago of the ‘quicquid agunt 
homines,’ as ever was put on paper. 
Here are more than a thousand 
cases of conscience, of more or less 
intricacy, propounded and solved ; 
cases on the commandments of the 
Decalogue, on obedience to the laws, 
on evangelical virtues and vices, on 
buying, selling, hiring, letting, lend- 
ing and borrowing, on the duties of 
religious persons secular and regu- 
lar, on the sacraments, the mass, 
the duties of a confessor, on matri- 
mony and its canonical impediments, 
on ‘reserved cases,’ on all matters, 
in short, on which man has to dread 
the supernatural consequences of 
going astray: ‘quicquid habent 
telorum armamentaria cceli.’ 

To give the reader a systematic 
idea of this mass of most curious, 
and to a great extent really interest- 
ing matter, would be quite impos- 
sible in such space as is at our com- 
mand. What we shall attempt will 
be only fragmentary. And we will 
commence with what lies under a 
heading of great importance, and 
the dealing with which is particu- 
larly characteristic ; cases ‘de jus- 
titid et jure,’ including all those 
which relate to the duties of ho- 
nesty. They illustrate our purpose 
for two reasons: in the first place, 
because they peculiarly exhibit the 
stiff, technical form into which mo- 
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rality has hardened under casuistical 
influence ; secondly, because they 
furnish conclusive though dis. 
agreeable examples of the trivial 
distinctions and low standard of 
that morality ; and, thirdly, because 
they bring into evidence another 
marked peculiarity of the Church of 
Rome: its traditional antagonism, 
so to speak, to the civil tribunals. 
Numbers of cases which, to a mind 
not sharpened by the process of the 
confessional, would appear quite 
sufficiently disposed of in the county 
court—in which, it is to be feared, 
mostof us would feel our consciences 
quite at ease, and confine our anx- 
iety to the question whether we 
should get a verdict or not—are 
here shown to involve matter of 
appeal to a separate jurisdiction, 
which will decide on a new set of 
technical grounds. A law-suit, to 
ordinary apprehension, is decided 
in a court of law; and although no 
doubt the principles of Christian 
ethics underlie these and all other 
transactions between man and man, 
yet the broad rule of doing as we 
would be done by, or, in other words, 
the ordinary principles of equity 
and good faith, are held sufficient 
to guide litigants where anything 
beyond mere law is in question. 
In the eyes of casuists, every law- 
suit is triable twice over ; ; once be- 
fore the court, once before the con- 
fessor; with almost the same amount 
of legal subtlety. And there are 
abundant instances—one or two of 
which we will select—to show that, 
in this conflict of jurisdiction, the 
simple duty of obeying the law for 
itself falls to the ground. The law 
is rather established as a kind of 
permanent enemy, which ‘ fallere et 
effugere est triumphus,’ provided we 
can get the judgment of the con- 
fessor on our side and against it. 


Is a law or sentence binding, when founded 
on a false presumption ? 

Tityrus, a shepherd, while attentively 

guarding his flock, inadvertently becomes 

drowsy and falls fast asleep. His sheep 
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escape into the neighbours’ fields. The garde 
champétre suddenly makes his appearance. 
Tityrus is brought before the magistrate, 
and is condemned by a judicial sentence to 
payment of a fine and reparation for da- 
mages. The unlucky shepherd, consider- 
ing this sentence as unjust, has no hesita- 
tion in making his loss good, partly out of 
the property of private persons, partly out 
of the public revenue. 

Tityrus was justly condemned; for there 
was on his part legal fault, at all events, 
‘culpa saltem juridica.’ Therefore, he had 
no right to recoup himself out of other 
folks’ property, and is bound to restitution. 

But again: the unfortunate Tityrus was 
on another occasion judicially condemned to 
pay a debt which he had in fact discharged 
already, having no means of legally prov- 
ing the discharge. Deeply grieved and 
annoyed, ‘maximé contristatus et afflictus,’ 
Tityrus proceeds to soothe his grief by 
secret compensation. 

Tityrus was unjustly condemned to pay, 
having paid already. Such judgment is 
‘materially’ unjust; therefore Tityrus can- 
not be charged with injustice, if he contrived 
to compensate himseif, if he had no other 
mode of recovering his own. (vol. i. p. 66.) 


Of the effect of the promulgation of a law. 


Andronicus, in some manner not illegal 
nor dishonourable, obtained information 
that edicts were about to issue from the 
government of the country in which he 
resided, depreciating a certain denomination 
of coin, and increasing the value of another. 
Having in his possession a good deal of 
money of the first cluss, he pays, in the 
first place, all his debts with it; the resi- 
due he takes to a Jew, and obtains for it 
in exchange, at the then current value, the 
coin of which he knows that the value is 
about to be increased. 

Did Andronicus commit a sin? and was he 
bound to restitution ? 

No: not at least per se, that is, ‘ ratione 
rei. And even if he did sin, ‘ratione con- 
scientiz erronez,’ by acting against his own 
conviction, he was not obliged to make re- 
stitution. He did not act against the law, 
for it was not yet promulgated ; noragainst 
justice, for he was only using his own right 
diligently. He therefore injured no one, 
... Ifthe Jew was exceedingly taken in, 
this must be considered as having hap- 
pened by accident ; and he is recommended 
to bear it patiently, as some compensation 
for the many tricks which he has doubtless 
practised on others! (vol. i. p. 55.) 


Of legacies. 


Fridericus, on his death-bed, leaves the 
following legacies: 1. To Rosa, a poor girl, 
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1,000 franes, if she marries; 2. To Rosalia, 
his goddaughter, 100 napoleons, on condi- 
tion of going into religion; 3. To Rosina, 
his servant, 300 crowns, on condition of her 
continuing in service with his wife Catha- 
rina. But, on the testator’s death, Rosa 
wants to become a nun, Rosalia wants to 
marry, Catharina goes into a nunnery, 
where Rosina cannot remain in service with 
her. 

Rosa has a right to her legacy, because 
it was evidently the wish of her testator to 
favour her, and place her in the way of 
leading an honest life. Also, the condition 
of a nun is in truth a religious marriage ; 
and, moreover, to exclude her on the ground 
of her profession would be a ‘ conditio turpis,’ 
which is invalid. .... 

Rosalia is also entitled to hers, because 
from the circumstances it may be presumed 
that the testator, being her godfather, 
meant to shew her special favour, and 
could not intend to cut her off from her 
legacy if she had no special vocation. 

And, lastly, Rosina is entitled to,indul- 
gence also, because it was no fault of hers 
that she did not remain with Catharina. 


Excellent reasons, no doubt, 
though one would like to have 
heard the residuary legatee on the 
other side. But to an ordinary ap- 
prehension it seems a most gratui- 
tous inquiry. The legacies were 
legally void, or the conditions were 
void. Hither way, we cannot con- 
ceive the intrusion of conscience 
into the affair. 

Of all contracts we should cer- 
tainly have expected that the ordi- 
nary one between master and ser- 
vant, the ‘month’s wages or 
month’s warning,’ was among the 
least subject to spiritual scruples. 
It seems, however, that this would 
be a great mistake. 

Euphrasius hired a manservant and 
maid, at the same time, fora year. After 
two months he discovered that the man 
was somewhat careless and indiscreet, re- 
peating out of doors what he had heard in 
the house. He therefore sent him away, 
paying him the two months’ wages. Shortly 
after, the maid was taken ill, and he sent 
her to her relations for recovery. But she 
returned in good health in a week, to re- 
sume her service. Her master, however, 
sent her away again, on the ground that 
he had already engaged another maid, not 
being able to do without one for so long. 
Nor would he pay her more than wages 
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for the two months of her service; in 
consequence of which both man and maid, 
not being able immediately to find places, 
were reduced to want. 

Could Euphrasius justly send away his 
servants for the aforesaid reasons? Had 
he a right to refuse them any more wages ? 
Are wages due to workmen or servants du- 
ring a short period of illness ? 

In this country both man and 
maid would have had their action— 
it may be otherwise in that of 
Euphrasius. But how strange a 
state of things, according to our 
notion at least, in which the priest 
should thus meddle in question of 
ordinary legal obligation, and a mas- 
ter be called upon, before dismissing 
a servant, to make things safe by 
the aid both of his attorney and his 
confessor ! 

If some of the cases which we 
shall next cite—bearing, in the same 
way, on ordinary duties to our 
neighbour, have something of a ludi- 
crous complexion, it is really not 
our fault. The worthy Father is 
exceedingly fond of intercalating 
his serious matter with facetie ; and 
he tells a story often so well and 
with so much Gallic point, that the 
temptation to make such extracts is 
irresistible. 

Of the choice of tobacco’; or, ‘de gustibus 
non est disputandum.’ 


Nicostratus, a rich nobleman, wanting 
some good tobacco, goes to Ricardus, a 
celebrated tradesman in that line, and asks 
for the finest which can be shown him. 
Two or three kinds, at comparatively mo- 
derate prices, are brought out; but he 
does not like any of them. An acquain- 
tance of Nicostratus, who happens to be by, 
whispers to the seller that Nicostratus is 
certain to approve of no tobacco unless a 
very high price is asked for it; on which 
the tobacconist says, ‘I have another sort, 
but it costs fifteen francs a pound.’ Now 
this was in truth the lowest quality of all. 
But as soon as Nicostratus has tried it, 
he says, ‘This is what I want, and imme- 
diately buys five pounds of it. He departs 
rejoicing, and Ricardus wishes him good 
morning with still more rejoicing. 

Could Ricardus with a safe conscience 
ask and keep the money ? 

Answer: Nego prorsis, any more than he 
could sell glass for a precious stone, brass 
for gold, or the like. 
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And so on, through several lines of 
indignant reprobation. We fully 
agree in Father Gury’s sentence; 
nevertheless—considering the ex- 
treme lenity which he applies to 
many offences which seem to the 
ordinary mind a good deal worse 
than that of Ricardus—we cannot 
help entertaining our suspicions 
that the good Father smokes, and 
has a strong sense of the wicked- 
ness of imposition in that particular 
article. 


The ancient inscriptions. 


Gervasius, a husbandman, digging in his 
field, finds a great number of ancient coins, 
He shows them to Lazarus, who happens to 
be passing by, and asks him what they are 
worth. ‘Next to nothing,’ says Lazarus, 
in joke; ‘read for yourself the letters on 
them: “S. P.Q. R.” Si peu que rien.’ Laza- 
rus goes away and tells the story to Ro- 
bertus, who takes advantage of the occasion, 
buys the Roman coins for a trifle from 
Gervasius, and sells them for a round sum. 

Is Robertus bound to restitution ? 


That is easily and properly de- 
cided in the affirmative. 

But is the facetious Lazarus bound 
to restitution, failing Robertus? 
That appears not quite so clear. No 
doubt he is so, if he foresaw the use 
Robertus was about to make of his 
information ; but not so if Lazarus 
intended only to have his joke, and 
foresaw no mischief from it: for in 
this case he cannot be charged with 
having incited Robertus to commit 
the fraud. 


Of voluntary and involuntary actions. 


Blasius, in order to injure his enemy 
Caius, intends to shoot Caius’s donkey. 
But he is doubly unfortunate. He does not 
kill Caius’s donkey, which ‘ incolumis saltat 
et exsilit.’ He does kill Titius’s cow, which 
was lying quiet and unperceived behind a 
hedge. 

Is Blasius bound to restitution either in 
respect of the donkey or the cow ? 

Clearly not in respect of the donkey, 
which escaped unhurt. 

Nor in respect of the cow; for he did not 
intend to kill her, and could not foresee 
that he would do so. ... . But suppose 
the ass and cow had both belonged to 
Caius? Still, on rigorous principle, th: 
answer is the same. For the mischief 
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which he did was not what he meant. (vol. 
i. p. 3-) 


The thieves well robbed. 


Hortensius was riding quietly home on a 
horse which he had borrowed of his friend 
Ricardus. He was so unlucky as to meet 
with two robbers, who demanded of him 
his purse or his life. He gave them his 
purse; but finding searcely anything in it, 
the thieves take his horse from him and 
carry it off. Hortensius goes to Ricardus, 
to bewail their misfortune. But now a 
piece of unexpected luck comes in_ the 
way. The thieves, in order to relieve 
themselves of the weight of a heavy bag 
of money, fasten it to the horse’s collar. 
The horse, displeased at the liberty, rears, 
kicks, and bolts off to his master Ricardus’s 
stable. Bertha, the maid, opens the door 
of the stable. She finds the bag of money, 
and hands it, not suspecting whence it 
came, to Titius, a visitor who is casually 
present. Titius takes it to the house of 
Ricardus. And now a question arises as 
to the property in the money. The maid 
claims it as first discoverer; Titius claims 
it as having received it from the maid; 
Hortensius, as the principal actor, or rather 
sufferer, in the business, and by way of 
compensation ; Ricardus, as having been 
brought home by his own horse. And 
Ricardus, being in possession, locks the 
money up. To whom does it belong? It 
is assumed that no former owner by just 
title is discoverable. 


Answer: ‘Res difficultate non 
caret.’ But it does not belong to 
the maid, who was neither ‘ dis- 
coverer’ nor ‘first occupant ;’ and 
handed it over to Titius in entire 
ignorance. 

Nor to Titius. He had no ‘ani- 
mus occupandi,’ for he did not know 
the contents of the bag. 

Nor, on the whole, to Hortensius. 
He had no title to compensation, 
except to the extent of the trifling 
sum of which he had been robbed. 
Not as being the cause of the occur- 
rence; for he was not the cause, 
but only the occasion. Nor as ‘ dis- 
coverer’ or ‘occupant;’ for under 
the circumstances he was neither. 

It falls, therefore, to Ricardus. 
The sum was a waif, or derelict, and 
belonged to the first occupant. Now, 
Ricardus occupied it by his horse: 
according to the proverb, ‘ Martin’s 
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dog hunts for Martin.’ Further, he 
occupied it for himself by the act of 
taking and locking it up. 

The only substantial question re- 
maining is, whether, though Ricar- 
dus’s title be good against the other 
claimants, the property “was not 
really a derelict, and appropriable 
to pious uses. On the whole, this 
point also is decided in favour of 
Ricardus; but he is strongly advised 
to make it over to the poor. 


The robbers doubly caught. 

Ugolinus, being attacked one night in 
his house by two armed robbers, and seeing 
unavoidable death before him if he were 
to resist, offers his disagreeable visitors 
not only plenty of money, but also a 
copious supply of generous wine and other 
excellent strong liquors (‘aliis eximiis et 
validissimis liquoribus’). The robbers in- 
toxicate themselves. Ugolinus calls in 
help, recovers his money, binds the rob- 
bers hand and foot, and gives them up 
to justice. 


The verdict of common sense, we 
should suppose, would be ‘served 
them right;’ and Ugolinus would be 
congratulated on his cleverness. To 
the casuist the matter assumes a 
graver shape, and the question 
thereupon is solemnly proposed— 

Is Ugolinus to be held guilty of 
grave sin for having enticed others 
to become drunk ? 

The issue, we are happy to see, is 
decided in his favour, but not with- 
out serious deliberation, and on 
grounds which certainly would not 
occur to the unenlightened con- 
science : 


He cannot be strictly said to have en- 
ticed the robbers to get drunk: he only 
allowed them to get drunk; and the good 
effect which he intended to obtain thereby 
makes up for the bad effect produced. 
Nor can it exactly be called a bad 
effect, in his intention at least; for he 
only meant to soothe and mitigate the 
rascals, and extinguish their rage in wine. 
Also, though he does put before them a 
cause of drunkenness, it is not a cause 
necessarily producing that result: they 
might have drunk in moderation. They in- 
toxicated themselves of their own free will. 
Ergo, Ugolinus did not induce them to 
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drink too much, but only to drink. Ergo, 
he did not excite drunkenness, but only 
allowed it. (vol. i. p. 114.) 


From the accomplished confessor’s 
method of dealing with the law of 
honesty, we pass to that portion of 
his instructions which concerns the 
law of veracity. The subject is not 
a pleasant one to touch; but it is 
not unprofitable to learn how much 
the actual teaching of the con- 
fessional, at the present day, pre- 
serves of that fabric of ingenious 
mendacity built up by the casuists 
of two centuries ago, which, when 
you charge Catholics with it, you 
are commonly told is exploded. 
The actual teaching, we should say, 
of one school of directors; but the 
misfortune is that this is the pre- 
valent, fashionable, and powerful 
school. Dr. Newman, we know, 
has emphatically recorded in his 
Apologia his own dissent from it : 

I plainly and positively state, and with- 
out any reserve, that I do not at all follow 


this holy and charitable man (St. Alfonso 
Liguori) in this portion of his teaching. 


We may be permitted to rejoice 
in so emphatic a declaration from 
one whose early lessons in moral 
theology were imbibed among us 
Protestants. But though Father 
Newman rejects, Father Gury 
thoroughly embraces it. And so, 
pace Dr. Newman, do the great 
majority, we believe, of those who 
form and guide the consciences of 
their penitents—not many educated 
men, probably, but great numbers 
of women. 

The point of this teaching which 
is the most strange to the unpre- 
judiced inquirer consists in the 
implied, ingrained notion that a 
‘mental reservation,’ under certain 
circumstances, cures a falsehood. 
That a falsehood may now and then 
be necessary—now and then ex- 
cusable—is what all theologians and 
all moralists, of whatever persua- 
sion—Baxterno lessthan Ligorius— 
cannot help admitting, however 
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they may shrink from it. No one 
reproaches the Jesuit when he ad- 
vances this doctrine: he is only 
to be condemned if he gives it too 
great an extension—an error to 
which a Protestant casuist is as 
liable as he. But the specialty of 
the Jesuit is his partiality for cover- 
ing the falsehood by an equivo- 
cation. He will not, cannot, per- 
ceive that though a lie may be de. 
fensible (in certain extreme cases), 
a ‘mental reservation’ is in every 
case a lie, plus a shuffle. Even 
Dr. Newman, though he may have 
worked himselfclear of this confusion 
now, has been by no means always 
uninfluenced by it. See the instance 
in his Apologia, a little before the 
the passage just cited :—‘ To avoid 
the question, Do Christians believe 
in a Trinity? by answering, They 
believe in one God,’ he terms a case 
of ‘stating truth partially.’ Now, 
the answer is apparently made, by 
the supposition, to throw dust in 
the eyes of a caviller or persecutor. 
If so, it is clear to any healthy mind 
that if to say ‘Christians do not 
believe in a Trinity’ would be a 
falsehood — whether excusable or 
not, under any circumstances, is not 
the question here—to say ‘They 
believe in one God’ would simply 
be the same falsehood, varnished 
over by a paltry equivocation. 

We will subjoin only an instance 
or two—by no means, we trust, un- 
fairly selected—from the lessons ‘on 
the Kighth Commandment.’ They 
will show how elastic and extensible 
the principle of mental reservation, 
once admitted, becomes in the hands 
of a dexterous Ligorian. 


The following short case illus- 


trates our proposition pretty clearly: 


Carstina, a matron, has concealed a 
priest in time of persecution from those 
who are secking his life. She replies 
openly to the villains who ask her whether 
a priest is hidden there, ‘There is none 
there,’ ‘I have seen none,’ or ‘There was 
some one there, but he is gone.’ But after- 
wards she is afraid lest she has offended 
God by a fulsehood, 
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Answer: Carstina is to be excused from 
the guilt of falsehood. 


Thus far probably all moralists 
would agree. It was an excusable 
lie. But then follows the Ligorian 
quibble, that the lie was made less 
by equivocation : 


The words are to be considered as a 
mere form, used by Carstina to put the vil- 
lains off their guard. It is just as if she 
had said, ‘ What business have you to ask 
me?’ or, ‘ There is no priest there, so far 
as I am hound to disclose’ Just as a de- 
fendant illegally questioned, or only primé 
facie proved guilty (‘semiplené convictus’), 
may deny his guilt with the reservation, ‘so 
far as I am bound to say,’ 


The next case will show how easily 
the door thus opened expands : 


Mental restriction. 


Theofridus, having inherited some pro- 
perty, conceals a part of his goods, out of 
which he was not legally liable to satisfy 
his creditors. On being questioned, he an- 
swered that he ‘ had concealed nothing.’ 

Again: having returned a deposit, and 
being judicially asked whether he had re- 
ceived it, he said ‘ he had not.’ 

Again: being asked by the officer of 
customs whether he had with him ‘any 
goods liable to duty (as in fact he had) he 
denied it. 

Question : Is 
demned for lying ? 

Answer: He did not lie in the first case, 
because in point of fact he concealed no- 
thing in the sense of the questioner, or in 
the sense in which he might be justly ques- 
tioned. He only meant, by denying the 
concealment, to deny that he had in any 
way defrauded his creditors. 

Nor in the second, for the same reason, 
because the meaning of the questioner was 
to ask whether he had accepted and not re- 
stored. 

Nor in the third case, according to ‘ pro- 
bable and common opinion,’ which holds 
fiseal laws to be penal only. So that to 
say, ‘I carry nothing,’ means ‘nothing 
which I am bound to declare : it is your 
business to find it out, not to ask me.’ 
Nevertheless, clergymen are advised to dis- 
cover the truth candidly, lest, should they 
de detected, scandal might follow. 


Theofridus to be con- 


For all which propositions Li- 
guori is quoted. Kvidently Father 
Gury is not penetrated with the 
truth of Tertullian’s famous maxim, 
VOL, LXXV.—NO, CCCCXLVI. 
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‘Vani sunt qui putant id quod 
clericis non licet, laicis licere.’ 

Of lies told in confession. 

Veronica, having an ordinary confessor, 
has occasionally gone to another. She 
dares not own this to the ordinary one, for 
fear of making him angry. She conceals 
it therefore, 1. by silence; 2. by saying ‘I 
have no confessed for a fortnight,’ mean- 
ing ‘to you;’ 3. when pressed, by denying 
the fact altogether. Is Veronica guilty of 
lying ? 

No. Her first answer did not necessarily 
deceive the confessor. Her denial was no 
doubt untrue, but every one has a right to 
choose his confessor ; to question a penitent 
whether he has been to any one else is 
therefore an interference with his freedom : 
therefore a false answer was no lie! 
(vol. ii. p. 275.) 


Enough, though worse cases might 
be cited. But to pass from the very 
serious to the very trivial: we are 
glad to be able to subscribe, at all 
events, to the following bit of Li- 
gorian morality : 

Bertina, a servant maid, under the orders 
of her master, tells people who inquire for 
him that he is ‘ not at home,’ or ‘ gone out.’ 
But becoming scrupulous on the subject, 
she consults her confessor, who tells her 
that she ought to leave her place; that it 
is better to die than to tell a falsehood. 

What is to be thought of her case ? 

That the confessor is to be blamed, and 
not the penitent. For the phrase has come 
into common use, as merely signifying that 
‘master cannot be seen.’ If certain theo- 
logians are to be found blaming it, the rea- 
son probably is that in their time the usage 
had not become general. (S. Lig. 1. 3. n. 165.) 


Few cases in these volumes are 
more suggestive than those which 
relate to the ‘seal of confession.’ 
The exceeding rareness of direct 
violation of its secresy is so no- 
torious, that pious writers are in- 
clined to attribute it to the direct 
interposition of Providence. But 
one might suppose that Providence 
would be equally careful in guard- 
ing against indirect, or casual, 
violation; which, from the instances 
here cited, would seem to be by no 
means uncommon. The guardian 
of this secret must lock it abso- 
lutely within his own breast: he 
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may not betray his knowledge by 
hint, or sign, or conduct: he must 
treat one known to him as the 
worst and most dangerous of men, 
precisely as if he knew no ill of 
him whatever. What must be the 
social consequences of a consistent 
adherence to the principles of the 
two following cases ? 

1. A bishop has resolved to appoint a 
priest, of whom he has a high opinion, to 
an important cure of souls. The priest 
reveals to him, in confession, that he is a 
gross sinner. The bishop, out of regard 
for the souls which would have been com- 
mitted to the priests superintendence, 
changes his mind and does not make the 
appointment. The bishop was wrong. He 
could not use a knowledge obtained in con- 
fession. (vol. ii. p. 450.) 


z. (Which Father Gury finds in 
his books, but is inclined to think 
a chimerical puzzle and not a real 
case) : 

Caius, a priest, is in the habit of con- 
fessing to Titus. Titus one day confesses 
to Caius in return, and reveals that he is 
no priest at all, but an impostor. Is Caius 
bound to go on confessing to Titus ? 

The point is deemed doubtful. 

The chapters which relate to the 
duties of confessors in ‘ reserved 
cases ’—any one familiar with the 
ecclesiastical language of Rome will 
be well aware to how serious a class 
these mostly belong—afford matter of 
nosmall interestto those who are im- 
partially anxious to learn something 
of the inner working of a vast and 
(to the world in general) mysterious 
system. We shall not enter upon 
them. Wickedness, say the up- 
holders of confessorial literature, 
must be dealt with in plain language 
and exposed in its full hideousness 
by the spiritual advisers, as bodily 
evils must by the medical man. 
Yes, if a certain system must, at all 
hazards, be maintained. But those 
who believe the system itself to be 
altogether erroneous and grounded 
on a false estimate both of human 
nature and religious obligation, can- 
not but point to these disclosures 
as among the strongest indications 
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of the collateral mischief which it 
occasions, by familiarising the mind 
with the contemplation of sin in its 
worst shapes. Spiritual incest, as 
it is termed, is of all excesses that 
which pure-minded Roman Catho- 
lics contemplate with the greatest 
horror. How they can reconcile, 
with that shrinking aversion, the 
perusal of details which seem to 
show that it is in one shape or an- 
other of every-day occurrence, which 
classify it, and make nice distinc- 
tions respecting it, and depict it with 
all its fearfulness in cold, passion- 
less language, for the guidance of 
the confessor in his daily ministra- 
tions, is a matter to us incompre- 
hensible. Protestants have often 
dilated on the encouragement to 
licentiousness afforded, in their 
view, by certain portions of the 
system of Rome. Catholics, on 
the other side, boast of their supe- 
riority to ourselves in the higher 
estimate which their Church main- 
tains of the virtue of purity. We 
leave such comparisons to champions 
who are much more anxious for 
victory than truth. But we cannot 
say that the honest Protestant who 
has perused the portion of Father 
Gury’s work which incidentally 
relates to this matter, will be at all 
inclined to abate his suspicions. 
Without raising a corner of this 
curtain, let us only for a moment 
glance at the pictures afforded us of 
the relations which must needs be 
established, in all innocence and 
honour, between the _ spiritual 
director—whether old and dull, or 
young and impulsive—and the 
female world, in which by far 
the greater part of his agency, in 
the nineteenth century, is really 
exercised. 
The confessor with women. Ne quid nimis, 
Urbanus holds a high rank among con- 
fessors. You will see his chair, at confes- 
sion time, surrounded by a great multi- 
tude of women. But look opposite. There 
sits another confessor, Severus. Observe 
how few pious females come to kneel be- 
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fore him! Now you will ask what pro- 
duces so singular a difference as regards 
the attendance on the two personages. I 
will explain it to you. It arises from the 
difference between the men. Urbanus, 
naturally affable and good-humoured, re- 
ceives all penitents who approach him lov- 
ingly and encouragingly, puts them in 
heart, and, first and foremost, allows them 
to have their say to their hearts’ content, 
and listens with infinite patience and polite- 
ness to all the nonsense they are pleased 
to talk (‘quiequid ipsis effutire placet’). 
And, since the female race is in general 
talkative and diffuse by nature, this method 
of their confessor pleases them well. 

Severus, on the other hand, being austere 
by nature, deals more frankly with them, 
and will not allow their confessions to be 
spun out. His reason is, as he says, be- 
cause it is the duty of a confessor to be 
always grave and short with women. 
Consequently he is always urging on his 
penitents to eschew useless chatter, and 
has constantly in his mouth, ‘That will 
do: enough: what next? well then? get 
on, get on: all this is stuff, trifles: you 
have said this half a dozen times over: I 
must beg you not to waste my time.’ In 
short, the first confessor is always pouring 
out oil; the second vinegar. Thus Urbanus 
attracts the doves; Severus drives them 
away. 


Of course, the moral drawn by 
our considerate Father from the 
picture, is ‘Ne quidnimis:’ Urbanus 
should encourage the volubility of 
his penitents less; Severus should 
snub them less. But, in his way 
to this conclusion, he cites dicta of 
eminent casuists concerning the 
duties of confessors in their deal- 
ings with women, most strange to 
ears not familiar with the passionless 
logic of casuistry. Take the follow- 
ing : 

The prudence of a confessor should 
especially shine forth in the confession of 
women. Let him arm himself beforehand 
when he has to hear them, and rely on di- 
vine protection as if he were about to en- 
counter the hisses of snakes. Their voices, 
their sighs, their very tears, are spells and 
charms, which affect the human heart with 
a magnetic influence. That intimate fa- 
miliarity and absolute disclosure of the 
interior of the soul, with which some 
women expose their spiritual wounds, ea- 
ceeds even their familiarity with their hus- 
bands. Unless the penitent is entirely 
bent on divine thoughts, if the slightest 
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touch of human interest comes in, all will 
relapse into corruption. Never let the con- 
fessor even listen to them, unless forearmed 
with prayer, and guarded with the Spirit of 

It is difficult to imagine a youth- 
ful ecclesiastic being the better after 
reading such a passage as this. 
However, it is not taken from 
Michelet, nor from Voltaire, but 
from the writings of Daniel Concina, 
a Dominican preacher and theolo- 
gian of repute in the last century, 
the confidential friend of Benedict 
XIV., and a great opponent of the 
‘relaxed morality ’ of the Jesuits. 

The generally indulgent and 
Ligorian character of Father Gury’s 
moral theology has more innocent 
room for its expansion in those por- 
tions of it which are devoted to life 
in its every-day occupations, its 
ordinary business, and its amuse- 
ments. On these, he is generally 
speaking both tolerant and rational : 
not inclined to erect the smallest 
inequalities into stumbling blocks ; 
nor, on the other hand, to treat too 
lightly the evils attendant on mis- 
spent time and indulged frivolity. 
Generally speaking, the most criti- 
cal stoic could find little serious 
fault with the teachings of this 
school in matters falling under the 
head of minor morals: it is when 
the sturdier virtues of veracity and 
honesty come into play, that the 
‘relaxed’ system exhibits its dan- 
gerous side. 

The question of dancing evidently 
gives our genial director a good 
deal of trouble. On the one hand 
he is pressed by the pretty unani- 
mous authority of the graver doc- 
tors of his Church. On the other 
hand, he cannot resist the impulses 
of his own indulgent common sense, 
and, moreover, where Terpsichore 
is in the case, even a French priest 
is still a Frenchman. 


Of dances. Question the first. 


Juvenalis, a confessor, has the following 
three penitents, among many others, to deal 
with at Easter: 
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1. Selina, a matron, who not only allows, 
but directs her daughters to be taught by a 
dancing master, and that in the company of 
young people of both sexes. 

2. Fulvia, a young woman who frequents 
balls several times a year, particularly in 
carnival, and on feast days, and on such 
occasions joins in dances perilous in their 
nature, such as those called ‘ valse, galop, 
polka,’ and has done so these ten years, in 
spite of various promises of amendment. 

3. Lelia, who often dances ‘modo ordi- 
nario’ (square dances, does the Father 
mean ?), and does not promise amendment, 
saying, ‘I see no harm in it; if others are 
scandalised on my account, that is their 
affair.’ 

Juvenalis refuses absolution to all three. 


The worthy Father’s judgment 
on the lawfulness of dancing in 
general, and on the ascetic severity 
of Juvenalis, is, as we have said, a 
little perplexed. He does not clearly 
see his way through so hazy a 
question. Dancing, he says, is not 
unlawful per se, but dangerous. 
What particular dances are illicit, 
and therefore to be forbidden ‘ can- 
not easily be stated in theory: 
hardly at all by a theologian, who 
knows nothing about it except 
from hearsay.’ What is dangerous 
for some is harmless for others; 
the* piety of one is not proof 
even against a quadrille, while 
another may go innocently down a 
country dance, or even partake in 
those ‘ periculosissime chores que 
valse et polka dicuntur.’ So, at 
least, the Father—entirely ignorant 
on such matters himself—is in- 
formed by ‘men who had lived in 
the world, and afterwards embraced 
the’clerical profession.’ There can 
be {no doubt that women may be 
found whom the dance tempts to 
no* sin but ‘certain movements of 
vanity ;’ others, tonosin at all. It 
would be better if people of the 
same sex would be content to dance 
together (as in Punch’s famous cari- 
cature), but then, it is mere loss of 
time to endeavour to persuade them 
toit. On the whole, therefore, while 
confessors are bound to dissuade 
their; fair penitents from dancing 
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as well as they can, the rigour of such 
as Juvenalis, in refusing them abso- 
lution altogether, is, perhaps, to be 
condemned. It is odd, by the way, 
that all nice questions touching this 
dangerous amusement seem to re- 
gard women only; its effects on 
the reprobate sex seem not to be 
considered worth noticing. 

In striking contrast to the in- 
dulgence with which most classes 
of moral aberration are treated,— 
the ingenious eagerness to invent 
and admit excuses for human weak- 
ness—is the close, painful Judaic 
accuracy with which branches of 
the ceremonial law, offences against 
the rules of the Church, are visited 
throughout. So is the very in- 
genious manner in which the two 
classes of offences, against our 
neighbours and the Church, are 
grouped as far as possible together, 
as if to silence, by familiarising us 
with the juxtaposition, that voice 
of conscience, consonant alike with 
Scripture and with reason, which 
tells us that as mercy is better than 
sacrifice, so are fraud and violence 
worse than the omission of sacrifice. 
The reader will find throughout this 
work abundant exemplifications of 
our meaning, but may consult espe- 
cially the curious collections of cases 
on the ‘ second and third command- 
ments ;’ we have not space to do more 
than refer to them here. We will 
cite only one terrible story of human 
misery, such as other physicians of 
suffering humanity besides the con- 
fessor might become acquainted 
with, but which assuredly appear to 
the practised confessor in a light in 
which no other human being could 
possibly regard it. 

Melania, the wretched mother of a family, 
has a drunken husband, in an almost con- 
tinued state of intoxication ; an elder son of 
ten years old, who is a mere idiot ; one of 
seven, frantic (‘ freneticus’); one of five, not 
yet having the use of reason. She gives all 
the family on Fridays the remains of 
Thursday's meat, thinking that father and 
children are all exempt from the law of the 
Church. Overwhelmed with her calamities, 
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and passionate by nature, Melania fre- 
quently stimulates both her drunken hus- 
band and her idiot son to execrations and 
blasphemies, by the example of her own 
violent language, and even by blows. She 
feels no scruple in acting thus, because she 
regards them both as irrational beings, un- 
able to commit sin. 


Of several questions raised on this 
affecting case, one is, whether a 


child of seven is subject to the law of 


the Church or not ? on which doubt 
seems to be entertained; one, 
whether. Melania did right in giving 
meat to her family on Fridays? 
The answer being, wrong as regards 
the husband ; right as regards the 
children. Others relate to the con- 
duct of the unhappy Melania in 
suffering her patience to be over- 
come by her excess of misery. All 
are placed on the same hard, dry, 
technical level. Of such teaching 
the best that can be said is, that it 
must fail of its own effect ; for 
natural feelings, enlightened by 
that higher religious instruction 
which, in the Church of Rome itself, 
is happily far more accessible than 
books of casuistry, will inevitably 
revolt against it. 

Take another instance, which 
reads like what lawyers call an 
A B C cease, invented for the 
purpose. 

Adalbertus makes the following confes- 
sion. 1. Intending to kill my enemy 
Titius, I killed my friend Caius. 2. Shoot- 
ing a deer, I accidentally shot at the same 
time an enemy of mine, whose death I was 
compassing at the time, but who was by 
chance standing in the thicket. 3. I eat 
meat in ignorance that the day was a vigil; 
but then this ignorance was caused by my 
laziness, as I had not been at mass on Sun- 
day, where I should have heard the obliga- 


tions of the following week published ! 
Quid de Adalberto judicandum ? 


We omit the answers as not of 
much interest. The peculiarity to 
which our remarks are directed, is, 
that two homicides, and a casual 
fault in eating meat on a vigil, 
are placed exactly on the same 
line, dealt with as matters re- 
quiring the like amount of grave 
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investigation, and without any in- 
dication whatever of a distinction 
as to seriousness. 

And this, to bring our task to 
a somewhat abrupt conclusion, is 
perhaps the real moral of our whole 
inquiry. Father Gury, as we have 
said, is by no means an unfavour- 
able specimen of the class of theo- 
logians to which he belongs, so far 
as our knowledge of them extends. 
And yet, to put the matter into plain 
English, the extracts we have given 
will suffice to show that a thorough- 
going pupil of Father Gury would 
be one in whose word we could have 
no confidence, and from whom we 
should lock up our spoons. But, 
in real life, we should not feel 
any practical sense of danger as 
likely to arise even out of such 
teaching as his, except in those 

-ases, “happily rare, Where the 
supposed interests of the Church 
beckon one way, and the plain 
teaching of morality another. In 
matters other than these last, we 
habitually trust the religious man 
of any persuasion, even though we 
are satisfied that some of his avowed 
tenets, if carried out in practice, 
would disentitle him to our confi- 
dence. The Antinomian holds doc- 
trines utterly subversive of morality. 
Yet no bodies of men have exhibited 
a more scrupulous and ascetic mo- 
rality than those sects taxed with 
Antinomianism. And even so, we 
all of us know full well, the peni- 
tent is apt to be sounder than his. 
confessor, the confessor better than 
his manual. Let us criticise sys-~ 
tems as we will; but let us carefully 
guard against attributing to indi- 
viduals the obliquities to which we 
deem that their system tends ; for no 
reasoning could be more unwar- 
ranted, as well as more uncharitable. 

But, having made this necessary 
distinction, let us not shrink from 
severe and unsparing examination 
of the system itself, when pro- 
pounded to us as essential to our 
spiritual well-being. Let us, above 
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all things, not be satisfied with 
lazy half assent or dissent, on 
questions all important to the soul. 
As we said before, the doctrine of 
priestly absolution is either all to us, 
or it is nothing. If it is true, it calls 
for instant and absolute submission, 
not mere acknowledgment. He who 
neglects for a single day to, avail 
himself of the offered advantage, is 
either a hardened and impenitent 
sinner, or one incredibly negligent 
of his ownhighest interests. If false, 
it is not a mere harmless supersti- 
tion—if such a thing could be—but 
a most perilous snare and delusion. 
For any one in earnest who really 
holds either proposition—thai the 
doctrine of absolution is true or is 
false—the path is clear. He needs 
no pro-and-con comment on an 
absolute text. But there seem to 
be many who are satisfied with 
abiding in a sort of intermediate 
opinion, inconceivable indeed to us, 
but apparently sufficient for them— 
many who exclude the doctrine 
altogether from their practical de- 
votion, but respect it in their theo- 
retical; who never dream of seeking 
absolution for themselves, but who 
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invest the notion of it with some- 
thing of a hazy, poetico-religious 
character. And for such, it may 
not be without advantage to follow 
up a little for themselves the line of 
reasoning which we have indicated 
in these pages. They will see the 
enormous deduction to be made 
from the romantic estimate, so to 
speak, of Romish theory and prac- 
tice, which seduces so many. They 
will see how the doctrine of absolu- 
tion inevitably involves the practice 
of confession, not as a resource for 
the overburdened soul, but as a tech- 
nical duty, to be performed under 
the technical direction of a confessor, 
himself acting under the technical 
instruction of a manual. And un- 
less determined to shut their eyes, 
they must perceive how all that is 
genuine, and exalting, and spirit- 
like, in devotion, is exposed to dry 
up and wither under the parching 
influence of such a system as we 
have faintly indicated; a system 
developed with painful fulness in 
works, of daily use in the clerical 
profession, similar to that over which 
we have detained our readers. 
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THE PURPOSE AND THE 


PRESIDENT 





OF THE UNITED 





STATES. 


HE unmoved front with which 
T' President Johnson met the 
Congress which came freshly from 
the people—or indeed, it may be 
said, was hurled at him by them,— 
with a commission and power to 
eo his ‘policy’ has re- 

saled both his strength and weak- 
ness as @ man. Napoleon himself 
could not have been more unscathed 
by a thunderbolt. In the canvass 
which preceded the elections it had 
been unmistakably shown that 
popular opinion had matured into 
clear conviction against his plan 
of reconstruction, and that the 
determination that it should not 
be adopted was nearly universal. 
Every compromising sentiment had 
been received at political gather- 
ings with ominous silence, every 
radical one with outbursts of ap- 
plause. The people evidently re- 
garded the question as one of life 
or death. The President’s leading 
friend in the last session of Con- 
gress, Mr. Raymond, was forced by 
a storm of opprobrium out of the 
canvass altogether, and his paper 
the New York Times was compelled, 
on pain of financial ruin, as indeed 
were several other leading journals, 
to relinquish the support of the 
President. Every representative 
who, during the preceding session, 
had wavered however slightly in 
his opposition to the President's 
policy, had been defeated; every 
radical had been returned. One 
senator who had gone over to the 
side of the President had found his 
neighbours so alienated from him 
that he changed his residence ; 


another, under similar circum- 
stances, had blown out his own 
brains. It is no secret that im- 


mediately after the elections the 
President’s chief political friends 
advised him that his policy was 
hopelessly rejected, and must be 


abandoned. Greatly to their sur- 
prise and alarm they found that he 
was resolved not to abandon one jot 
ofit. The impatience of friends was 
as unavailing as the unanimity of 
opponents to secure even a modifi- 
cation of his ‘policy.’ There is 
pluck in this, no doubt, but pluck 
that depends on no principle higher 
than one’s own expedient may be as 
often due to the obstinacy of egotism 
as to courage. Mr. Johnson’s 
vanity has been so obtrusive that 
he has made the phrase ‘ my policy,’ 
uttered in a pompous tone, a by- 
word in America. But even vanity 
has not been so disastrous to him 
as a certain profound ignorance 
which he has apparently come to 
reverence in himself as superior 
knowledge. It is only ignorance 
that can make a man the victim of 
a theory in a case where the very 
facts that must determine theory 
are not known or even developed. 
In the present case —that of recon- 
struction—Mr. Johnson, at the out- 
set of his administration, adopted 
the easiest and most obvious theory 
he could lay hold of. The late war 
having been waged, on the part of 
the Federal Government, to pre- 
serve the Union, the suppression of 
the rebellion against the Union 
must, he assumed, naturally and 
legally be followed by a restoration 
to their full former power of the 
States that had been in rebellion. 
With this simple theory he under- 
took to solve one of the most 
complex practical problems ever 
presented to a nation. It need 
hardly be pointed out that this 
theory, beginning with the absurd 
assumption that the American people 
had been laying down a quarter of 
a million lives for a technicality, 
proceeded by ignoring the im- 
mense social and political changes 
superinduced by the war, and the 
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entirely new conditions under which 
the relations of the Southern States 
to the general Government had to 
be adjusted. With four millions of 
half emancipated negroes in the 
South holding an anomalous rela- 
tion to their former masters, and 
for whom the South had as yet no 
laws but such as dealt with them 
as slaves; with seven millions of 
whites ground down by losses ex- 
tending even to the necessaries of 
life, and humiliated by defeat and 
subjugation; with the finances of 
the country verging upon chaos ; 
Mr. Johnson reverts to his political 
primer, and seeing there a wood- 
cut of the Union as it was, holds 
it up as the model of the fabric 
which all hands must at once set 
about building. No matter if even 
under the old conditions the fabric 
built on that model has just crum- 
bled, Mr. Johnson is a_ political 
architect of Chinese fidelity, and 
will so completely copy the old 
house in the new that you shall 
have every flaw and crack that 
made a new house necessary ! 

The adoption of the President’s 
‘policy ’ would have implied on the 
part of the nation a sad readiness 
to throw away experience, at best ; 
but it could only have been ren- 
dered safe even for the moment, had 
the white Southerners shown plainly 
that their views of the right rela- 
tion between the white man and the 
black man had been fundamentally 
changed by the absolute poverty sud- 
denly brought upon them through 
the emancipation which they them- 
selves refused to decree, even when 
it fairly promised to secure their 
independence; that their regard 
for the negroes had been increased 
by the part borne by those negroes 
in the work of subjugating them ; 
that in their desolated land they 
were suddenly filled with ardent 
devotion to its recent invaders; and 
that, seen from homes of mourning, 
union with those just now resisted 
unto death had assumed new attrac- 
tions. For some time stunned, 
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paralysed, crushed, there could come 
from the South no such signs as 
would guide a statesman in deter- 
mining on a policy meant to be just 
and permanent ; and even yet, amid 
the battle for physical life which has 
succeeded to that for independence, 
no facts have been sufficiently ma- 
tured concerning the feelings or in- 
tentions of the Southern people to 
warrant a generalisation for any 
important purpose. But it is safe 
to say that every sign and every 
fact that has emerged from the mist 
of blood not yet lifted from that 
unhappy country, has come into in- 
stantaneous collision with the Presi- 
dent’s theory. The people of the 
South were willing to re-establish 
their courts, municipal governments, 
and states; but except under the 
immediate pressure and command 
of Mr. Johnson, not one law relat- 
ing to the negroes was altered, not 
one secession ordinance was re- 
pealed, not one State adopted the 
constitutional amendment prohibit- 
ing slavery, or repudiated the Con- 
federate debt, and not one officer 
who could take the oath of loyalty 
to the national Government was 
elected. Southern Quakers and a 
few others who had not co-operated 
with the rebellion were treated with 
such contempt that they emigrated 
to the north and west. Freed 
negroes were fought and slain as 
enemies ; and so violent was the 
popular feeling against them and 
their political friends, that the mayor 
and police of New Orleans set upon 
a grave assembly of unarmed white 
unionists, met to consider the pro- 
priety of conferring political privi- 
leges on the negroes, and slew over 
three hundred of them—a massacre 
which, had it not occurred at a time 
when the German war and the 
Jamaica trouble were absorbing at- 
tention on this side of the Atlantic, 
would have filled Europe with as 
much horror as has been occasioned 
by any other event of this century. 
These are butafew of the indications 
that proved that the South, though 
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overborne by numbers, was not sub- 
dued in spirit. As an offset to these 
notorious facts there stood in Wash- 
ington clamouring to be permitted 
torepresent the South in Congress, a 
set of men whose names had never 
been heard of before. The world 
knows well who are the real repre- 
sentatives of the South; it knows 
something of Davis, Toombs, Ben- 
jamin, Mason, Slidell, and Lee ; but 
who are Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son? Had the South only now for 
the first time discovered that her 
truest representatives, her greatest 
sons, were B., J.,. and R.? But 
where were the great men to whom 
South and North were wont to 
look as Southern leaders? In Lon- 
don, perhaps, or in Paris, or living 
gloomy and silent in unnoted re- 
gions of the South. The North 
knew that every ballot that helped 
to send Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
to ‘represent’ the South was writ- 
ten by a Federal bayonet. They 
knew that those who had from 
their very lack of principle of any 
kind come to the surface under 
circumstances when the really able 
and brave men of the ‘South were 
either holding to a sorrowful ob- 
scurity or—as an exceptional few 
are—battling against the Presi- 
dent’s policy, were brought to 
Washington only because the Cabi- 
net could find no others ready and 
willing to swear to anything or do 
anything in order to gain positions 
for which they are no more fit than 
the bribed electors of Yarmouth 
are to constitute the Parliament of 
England. 

The fact is, there is something 
going on before Mr. Johnson, and 
sweeping past him, which he is 
without the capacity to comprehend 
—the steady and strong working 
out of a great national purpose. The 
South having forced the nation to 
an extra-constitutional course of 
action, her representatives and sena- 
tors having left the halls of Con- 
gress with defiance and contempt, 
the nation has resolved that the 
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normal course of government shall 
not be resumed, nor the obstructive 
power of the South admitted to 
Congress, until slavery, with all the 
laws, customs, and _ illegitimate 
powers that had grown around it, 
shall have been entirely eradicated. 
The entire country is to be harmo- 
nised with a law of equality which 
will admit of no caste that rests 
upon race or colour. In the pit 
dug for the nation by slavery, the 
nation buries slavery itself. And 
this has already been shown to be a 
much longer task than many might 
have supposed. It must be borne 
in mind how completely slavery had 
made the Southern communities 
into its own image; how it was the 
basis of industry, the foundation of 
political power, the ruler of social 
position, the framer of every code 
in the South. It was, of course, 
vain to suppose that a mere procla- 
mation of emancipation, or even @ 
constitutional amendment, could de- 
stroy a system so interwoven with 
every interest, habit, and conviction 
of the society where it existed, that 
the defence of it was esteemed 
among the highest duties of religion 
and patriotism. Nor could it be 
thought that even the release of the 
negroes from involuntary servitude, 
followed by shutting them up with 
their former masters within walls of 
States’ rights impassable by the 
Federal Government, would have 
been more successful than sweeping 
away a snow whilst the winter is 
yet in the sky. The elemental con- 
ditions of Southern society must 
undergo a change, or else there 
could be no security against a re- 
turn of the old strife over the old 
wrong, and the need of doing the 
bloody work over again. This was 
avast task to contemplate, but it 
was the logical consequence of vic- 
tory in the late war. The North 
had before it two alternatives when 
the South rebelled. One was to let 
the South go: that seemed easy ; 
but when looked into closely it was 
seen to hold in the future two great 
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and hostile standing armies stretch- 
ing the continent, a great 
aggressive slave-trading empire co- 
vering over a million square miles 
of the New World, and several 
other ugly forms, under the mask of 
peace. The other alternative held, 
under the si mple exterior of sup- 
pressing a vital thon, immense losses 
of life and property, the utter de- 
struction of the social order and the 
“arg age the South, and, 
finally, reorganisation the 
politic ‘al system of the United States. 
Under the degree of inde ‘pendence 
practically- constitu- 
tionally—permitted under the old 
States’ rights the South 
developed State codes totally at 
variance with those of Northern 
and Western States, although by 
the theory of the Constitut ion all 
the States are supposed to have 
constitutions and laws harmonious 
with those of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and consequently not such as 
can bring them into collision with 
one another. Yet under the exigen- 
cies of slavery, which, with its in- 
creasing’ g pecuniary advantages, was 
environed with lcreasing perils, 
the Southern States had gradually 
formed codes of laws which were as 
exclusive of those of the North as 
if they had been framed under the 
French empire. A Northern man 
who should express an opinion in 
the South, however privately, ad- 
verse to slavery, was imprisoned for 
such length of me as the magis- 

rate w ished, and his own State or 
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system, 


the Federal Government had no 
right to interfere at all in the matter. 
The South pra ae the right and 


exercised it, of investigating the 
mails and opening suspicious letters 
which came from the North, on the 
ground that some seal might cover 
a fuse for the powder by which that 
section felt itself to be undermined. 
The general Government was ap- 
pealed to in vain to stop this prac- 
tice. The States of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Louisiana have laws 
commanding that all free negroes 
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coming into any of their ports from 
other States of the Union shall be 
instantly arrested and shut up in 


jails so long as the vessels on which 


such black mariners shall have come 
remain in the port, with the addition 
that if the shipmaster fails to pay 
the costs of this official arrest, and 
the prisoner’s board in jail, these 
citizens of other States are to be 
sold as slaves to pay that expense, 
The State of Massachusetts sent to 
South Carolina a commissioner for 
the purpose of suing in a court of 
latter State for the release of 
some negroes taken from her ships 
and sold under this law; but her 
commissioner—the Hon. Samuel 
Hoar—was barely able to escape 
from South Carolina with his life; 
and nothing was ever done to test 
the compe tence of ¢ State to have 
such laws, which remain unrepealed 
to this day. It will be at once seen 
that if any similar rule of States’ 
richts that under which these 
laws were enforced shall prevail in 
the future, any real unity of the 
American nation will become im- 
possible. That a negro from New 
England should have less protection 
in a Southern State than a negro 
from England was in itself a demon- 
stration of the almost absolute power 
which a State possessed in the old 
Union to evade the theory of that 
Union. The Northern people have 
thus come gradually to feel that 
fate has determined that, instead of 
simply reconstructing a nation, they 
must create one. For an American 
Union protecting individual liberties 
and rights in States would be radi- 
cally different from any that has yet 
existed. President Johnson recog- 
nises this national determination so 
far as still to keep Federal officers 
and troops in the Southern States 
—a course quite inconsistent with 
his theory that they are still equal 
States; every general in the South 
having given it as his opinion that 
the withdrawal of the Federal troops 
would be followed by a reign of 
terror. But it is the purpose of the 
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nation that the military grasp with 
which it now holds the Southern 
States shall not be withdrawn until 
a civil grasp shall have been formed 
beneath it. Mr. Johnson, whose 
ideal of governmental perfection 
seems to be filled by the hope of the 
old Union restored, with himself at 
the head of it, stands before the 
nation’s purpose, which bewilders 
him, roaring at it and hurling vetoes 
at it, with such effect as one might 
have roaring at Niagara, or hurling 
chips to stem it. 

Mr. Disraeli—a gentleman who, 
when he did speak on American 
affairs during the late war, assumed 
the extraordinary responsibility of 
talking good sense—observed once 
that the forces which were then 
struggling in the United States 
were too deep in their origin and 
nature for their issue to be easily 
or swiftly decided. To a student 
of American history his remark is 
calculated to more than 
the words contain. The Congress- 
man of to-day stands at the end of 
a long column of historical events 
which are dete rmining his position : 
events whose radicalism is over- 
tuling thousands of conservative 
temperaments, and forcing the 
American nation step by step to a 
point which may be estimated, as 
an apex from its angles of conver- 
gence. These events stretch back 
to the sailing of the Mayflower with 
the founders of New England. The 
germ of the American Union may 
be said to have been really formed 
in the now almost nameless village 
of Scrooby, in Yorkshire. The per- 
secuted Puritan men and women 
who formed a congregation there 
towards towards the close of the 
16th century, gained a certain 
separate social existence when they 
fled together before the remorseless 
bishops to Holland. There, under 
the ministry of the wise and learned 
John Robinson, who was arbitrator 
as well as pastor among them, 
there was developed something like 
g Christian socialistic community. 


suggest 
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Their idea of a State was far beyond 
what the political conditions of 
Holland could nourish into realisa- 

tion, and so the filtered strength of 
the Leyden community went to 
New England. There they formed 
a religious union at Plymouth, out 
of which the three unions which 
have existed in America have been 
successively evolved. First there 
was the confederation of the ori- 
ginal four colonies ; then there was 
the confederation of the revolution; 
and, finally, the Federal Union, 
formed in 1789, which now exists. 
There has thus been from the first 
a religious element in the idea of 
the Union in America, which those 
who have expected its downfall 
have not sufficiently considered. 
It was originally a union of Pres- 
byterian congregations, with a 
Moderator for President. Such 
was the soul. The political body 
with which it was invested was 
determined by the exigencies of 
existence on that savage shore. 
When, following the water-courses 
and the richer grasses, the people 
of the one colony had distributed 
themselves into four or five settle- 
ments, the fear of the Indians and 
the need of always having a strong 
front for the Dutch of what is 
now New York, led them to add 
to their union of congregations a 
union of arms and of laws. Now 
that which it is most important to 
observe is, that this and every 
great step taken subsequently in 
America has been in the direction 
of a stronger and more centra 

nationality. When the proposition 
was before the original colonies of 
New England to form the Con- 
federation of 1643, the colony of 
Connecticut was averse from union, 
unless to each colony was reserved 
the right of negativing, so far as 
itself was concerned, any act of 
the council of the Confederation 
that might be offensive to it. But 
the colony of Massachusetts de- 
clared that it would never enter 
into any confederation whose action 
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might be set aside by this or that 
party to it. Connecticut held out 
for some time, but finally, fearing 
the Dutch, to whom it was the 
nearest colony and with whom col- 
lisions were already occasional, re- 
luctantly surrendered her colonial 
sovereignty. Thus the issue of 
States’ rights was raised and settled 
in theory 200 years ago. But only 
in theory; for it soon appeared 
that, although a colony had no 
right theoretically to veto the order 
of the general council, the latter 
had no permission, technically, to 
coerce a recusant colony. Had this 
early confederation possessed greater 
central authority, the English kings 
might have found it more difficult 
than they did to suppress it so 
long; as it was, they only sup- 
pressed it, for it was substantially 
this same old confederation which 
rose against George IIT.andachieved 
American independence. But it 
took at this time another step 
toward centralisation, creating a 
President and a Court to represent 
the people when acting in common. 
But even then Washington and 
others complained so much of the 
looseness with which the States 
were related, and the weakness of 
the central authority, thataconstitu- 
tional convention was called which 
framed the present organic law of 
the Union, a constitution which 
was then and ever after hated by 
all the champions of States’ rights. 
This progressive assimilation of the 
States by the national Union has 
been attended by a _ continual 
struggle. For there arose up colo- 
nies in the South and West which 
had no associations whatever with 
the early and consecrated union 
that had floated from England to 
Holland, and then to New England. 
These were colonies of people who 
had come to the new world for 
certain special advantages; and 
though they united with New Eng- 
land from time to time in the face 
of common enemies—the English 
or the Indians—they were quite 
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determined to resume their devo- 
tion to their own separate interests 
when the danger had passed by. 
But the common foes were so fre- 
quent, that co-operation had to be 
frequent also; and each of these 
co-operative periods formed and 
left behind it common commer- 
cial and other interests; and it 
was these accumulating trade inte- 
rests, in alliance with the moral 
ideas of New England concerning 
union, that prevailed to carry 
the American States through the 
structural stages of nationality 
against a very powerful opposition 
at every step. The coercion of the 
Southern States which lately tried 
to secede, was the fourth great step 
in the federal direction; and this has 
made necessary the fifth, namely, the 
assumption of a supervisory power 
over the rights of citizens within 
State limits. On this great change 
the battle of reconstruction is being 
fought. The American geople gene- 
rally see in it questions of protect- 
ing the negroes or of abandoning 
them to their angry masters, the 
financial security of the country, 
social order in the South, and other 
purely practical considerations ; 
they do not remember that every 
great organic change in America 
has come under the disguise of a 
practical necessity, and that the 
protection of the negroes within 
State limits implies an entirely 
new American Union. Yet, on the 
other hand, not to take this next 
step would be to reverse the entire 
tendency of American development, 
borne along now by the momentum 
of seven generations. It is this 
current, which has swept away 
slavery and its immense interests, 
that Andrew Johnson has resolved 
to withstand. 

Unhappily the President is not 
the only victim of the delusion that 
the national purpose could be resisted 
successfully. His attitude was no 
sooner taken than the Southerners 
themselves were filled with wild 
visions of resuscitating their lost 
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cause through the political and 
social arts in which they had so 
often shown themselves the supe- 
riors of the men of the North.! 
These visions were destined to lead 
them, in their unsettled condition, 
to the excesses of language and 
behaviour which would inevitably 
rekindle the purpose of the North. 
And this, in turn, has infuriated the 
whites of the South. It is noto- 
rious that Mr. Johnson’s attitude 
has been followed by slight, and in 
a few cases even serious, recur- 
rences of the rebellious spirit in 
every portion of the South, gene- 
rally venting itself in violent at- 
tacks on Unionists, white and black, 
and on Northern people who had 
gone to settle in the South. Nor 
did their newspapers fail to threaten 
that, when Andrew Johnson had 
succeeded in getting the South into 
Congress, they would unravel all 
the legislation of Congress that had 
been carried on in the absence of 
Southern representatives. It was 
plain, also, that if Mr. Johnson 
should succeed, the Southerners 
would be able to fulfil these threats. 
For until a constitutional amend- 
ment had been passed, the South- 
erners would have possessed, on 
their return to Congress, an in- 
creased representation through the 
emancipation of their slaves. 

Just here was enlisted the force 
that really decided the case against 
the President. Through the acu- 
men of Mr. Chase, Mr. Lincoln’s 
first Secretary of the Treasury, a 
large majority of the capitalists 
and great commercial houses of 
the country had been induced, 
partly by patriotism, partly by 
large rates of interest, to furnish 
the loans that were needed to sup- 
port the war. By these gold and 
silver rivets capital in America 
has at every stage of the war been 
held fast to the policy of a swift 
and thorough suppression of the 
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rebellion. The evident reluctance 
shown by all Southern legislatures 
or conventions since the war to re- 
pudiate the Confederate debt, and the 
frequent declarations made by them 
that they would resist taxation to 
pay that of the Federal Government 
unless their own was accepted, was 
enough to excite the panic among 
men of business which has been the 
chief reinforcement of the majority 
in Congress during its struggle with 
the President. The threatened re- 
pudiation meant repudiation of a 
debt due to themselves. The anti- 
slavery spirit was thus still able to 
preserve that alliance with trade 
and with the love of the Union 
which had originally formed the 
triple power under which the Con- 
federacy was crushed. And these 
allies are now represented by a 
force in the thirty-ninth and fortieth 
Congresses amply able to set aside 
any presidential veto, and to conquer 
by impeachment any recalcitrant 
behaviour of the Executive. 

The immediate necessity of the 
present state of things in the South 
requires the apparently severe course 
of keeping the Southerners out of 
Congress, even though they should 
apply for admission under an altera- 
tion in the basis of representation 
which would secure their being 
for the present a minority. Until 
Southern society has been practi- 
cally established on a basis of 
equality of races, similar to that 
which prevails in the North, the 
minority would take their seats 
and use them with reference to a 
reversal, as far as possible, of the 
results of the war so far as they 
affected the negroes. England’s 
experience with the Irish members 
of Parliament shows how much a 
compact and sullen minority may 
do towards obstructing the legisla- 
tion of a country, and how fre- 
quently it may demoralise parties. 
In the majority of cases where 





1 In a recent lecture Mr. R. W. Emerson 


said: ‘The Northerner was always talked 


down by the agreeable gentlemen of the South. Now the war is over its results are in 


danger of being toasted away at the dinner-tables.’ 
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parties are otherwise nearly di- 
vided, this minority would hold 
the balance of power, and by offer- 
ing its vote now to this party and 
now to that, or by bribing with the 
offer of its aid some sectional in- 
terest, there would always be the 
danger that it would be able to 
secure a succession of reactionary 
steps which might eventually im- 
peril all that progress out of the 
negro agitation which is the only 
compensation for the devastations 
of the war, before that progress 
has been able to fortify itself in 
irreversible institutions. It is not 
wonderful that English observers. 
remembering the long efforts of 
England to assimilate and govern 
Scotland and Ireland in the same 
way, should look upon the policy 
to which the United States is im- 
pelled as one almost hopeless, and 
certainly full of grievous trials ; 
but it is a task which was delibe- 
rately undertaken when the war 
was undertaken, and one involved 
in the success of the Federal arms. 
Moreover it must not be forgotten 
that one important and favourable 
element enters into the conditions 
under which the North is working, 
which did not enter into those 
which attended the long efforts to 
establish English authority in Ire- 
land and Scotland, namely, the 
presence in the conquered territory 
of a people constituting more than 
one third of the entire population, 
who, beyond any others in whatever 
part of the Union, are interested in 
the success of the new order. It 


was, according to the opinion of 


President Lincoln, the aid of the 
negroes thrown into the scale that 
turned it in favour of Federal 
triumph ; the same aid, to a much 
larger extent, is to be counted on 
in the effort of the North to make 
over Southern institutions into its 
own likeness. In testing the dis- 


position and purpose of the South 
with reference to rebuilding the 
fabric of the Union, the corner- 


stone offered by negro loyalty, rest- 
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ing upon the interest and instinct 
of self-preservation, has been the 
only one that has not crumbled 
under the first trial. Building 
mainly on that, the Government 
knows that it will be building on 
a law of nature. England never 
had, in Ireland or Scotland, a popu- 
lation similarly situated on which 
to build up her authority. 

It were, indeed, a great shame if 
the North having thus the strength 
of a giant should use it like a giant. 
But surely the North, in its treat- 
ment of those who fought and of 
those who led the rebellion, all of 
whom have for two years been in its 
power, has shown enough modera- 
tion in this direction to give a cer- 
tain air of fictitiousness, not to say 
impertinence, to all apprehensions 
of this kind. Not one head has been 
brought to the scaffold, and not 
even an estate has yet been entirely 
contiscated—the probabilities being 
that every estate withheld from a 
Confederate owner will be restored, 
as the great mass of seized pro- 
perty has already been. There 
have been rebellions in the Old 
World, and dealings with the insti- 
gators and leaders of them; and 
these have not furnished the histo- 
rical records upon which cisatlantic 
critics can plant themselves very 
complacently for the purpose of 
censuring the record of the Congress 
which the Northern people have 
elected during the past two years 
to deal with the vanquished South. 
In that Congress what voice has 
been raised to demand the execution 
of Davis, or Lee, or Semmes ? Who 
has proposed to pay the war debt 
by selling the conquered estates of 
the men who threw the nation into 
chaos, and were the means of laying 
low a half-million of men, the flower 
of the present generation? America 
is fresh from her Culloden ; her task 
is not unlike that which the English 
Parliament had before it in 1747. 
She is under compulsion to cut up 
and branch a dynasty which 
has almost ruined the nation. Where 
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are the Ratcliffes, the Lovats, the 
Hamiltons of the Davis imsur- 
rection? They are professors in 
Southern colleges, engaged in writ- 
ing and publishing ‘through New 
York publishers accounts ‘of their 
exploits. Some of them are in 
Washington, bullying Northern 
members of Congress ‘because they 
will not hand over the Federal 
victory to the South. The Ameri- 
can parliament is not engaged in 
destroying the churches of the 
South which will not pray for the 
President, nor in interfering with 
the Southern costume. There are 
in Virginia large numbers of per- 
sons of Scottish descent, who joined 
in the Davis as heartily as their 
ancestors did in the Stuart rebellion, 
peacefully enjoying to-day estates 
in a region to which their ancestors 
were banished, as the merciful al- 
ternative of the harder fate suffered 
by their leaders. I am not disposed 
to denounce England for what was 
done a century ago; but simply 
submit that these unreversed pre- 
cedents in the English method of 
suppressing formidable rebellions 
should teach some humility to the 
denouncers of ‘ radical ferocity’ in 
America. All people admire the 
yielding and sentimental policy in 
another country three thousand 
miles off. In the same way the 
proslavery politicians in America 
used to believe in freedom in the 
Old World. 
~ I du believe in freedum’s cause 
Ez fur away ez Paris is; 
I luv to see her stick her claws 
In them infarnal Pharisees. 


It is not for an American to decide 
that England was more severe than 
the conditions demanded she should 
be in dealing with the Stuart rebel- 


lion. I am sure, however, that the 
chief danger threatening the peace 
and welfare of both North and 


South in the United States to-day 
is the universal desire to cover over 
swiftly the wounds which remain 
from the late war, whose pains alone 
remind the country of how cruel 
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was the necessity that caused them, 
and how radical must be any treat- 
ment that will truly heal them. The 
love of the Union which won the 
victory is allied to that sentiment 
which, far more than any tendency 
to severity, threatens it with a hasty 
and temporary reconstruction. And 
it is when the eagerness of the 
Union sentiment to have the past 
forgotten, and the vehement desire 
of trade to have its old channels 
restored so soon as financial safety 
is insured, are considered, that the 
contumacy of the President is seen 
to have been by no means an un- 
mixed evil. Reconstruction demands 
for its thoroughness delay more than 
anything else at present, so that 
every fact may be known, and every 
plan and thought on the subject 
considered. This the dead lock be- 
tween the Executive and Congress 
has secured. Any reconstruction 
that the radical majority of Congress 
could have made a year ago, had it 
received the President’s co-opera- 
tion, would, as is now seen, have 
been ineffectual for its purpose. It 
is doubtful whether Mr. Johnson’s 
removal from office would have 
been really as helpful as the slow- 
ness of movement which his position 
as a drag on Congress has insured. 
If the rumour shall prove true 
that the Supreme Court will decide 
that the test oath imposed by Con- 
gress upon those appointed to office 
in the South is unconstitutional, 
that will also prove an advantage 
to the policy of slowness and sure- 
ness. ‘The willingness to trust to 
oaths of loyalty which meant just 
what the swearer chose, and as 
often as not covered a design to gain 
the advantage necessary for a more 
dangerous attack, has been hitherto 
a Ww weakness, and will be super- 
seded by the resolution to judge 
loyalty by its deeds rather than its 
words. In short, the national pur- 
pose has such vitality in itself that 
it matures equally under frost and 
sunshine, and can only be set aside 
by a more powerful diversion of the 
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energies of the country than now 
seems probable. 

More completely defeated at the 
polls than any other President has 
ever been since the foundation of 
the Government, Mr. Johnson’s 
move in reply is looked for with 
profound interest. Three courses 
were open to him: to gain the 
nearest thing to his policy by 
yielding some particulars of it; to 
attempt a coup d’état; or to create 
a diversion of publie interest, and 
unite North and South in a general 
glow of patriotism by availing him- 
self of one of the opportunities for 
a foreign war with which other 
nations have but too generously 
favoured him. The first of the 
three courses he has in his message 
foreclosed; the second he knows 
very well he is not strong enough 
to take, for no other public man 
in America was ever so much dis- 
liked personally, to allude no further 
to the unanimity with which his 
‘ policy’ has been set aside. Under 
these circumstances, it is natural 
that the action of the Administra- 
tion with regard to foreign Powers 
should be watched in America and 
in Europe with extreme solicitude. 
It could hardly have escaped atten- 
tion anywhere that in his last 
message to Congress matters of 
foreign interest were discussed to 
an extent greatly disproportioned 
to the few sentences in which they 
have been dismissed in former 
presidential messages. President 
Lincoln was equally if not more 
surrounded by foreign complica- 
tions, and yet he at no time said so 
much. However, the intentions of 
the President in his foreign policy 
cannot be gathered from his mes- 
sage, further than that he desires 
to turn public attention in a foreign 
direction. 

It must be remembered that the 
President is playing for a tremen- 
dous stake. His belief that the 
good destiny of the country de- 
pends upon his plan of reconstruc- 
tion amounts to infatuation. He 


knows that ruin as a public man 
stares him in the face. The Presi- 
dents who have gone before him 
have generally at the end of their 
four years of service, either re- 
ceived the favourable popular ver- 
dict of a renomination, or retired 
amid general execration. Thus far 
the verdict has gone so heavily 
against Mr. Johnson that even the 
leader of the Democracy, in the 
House of Representatives, during 
the first week of the present Con- 
gress, indignantly repelled the 
charge that his was the President’s 
party, declaring that it would break 
down any party in the country to 
carry Mr. Johnson on its shoulders. 
Mr. Seward, his Secretary of State, 
has also, from being the most pro- 
minent candidate for the Presidency 
in the future,—one over whom Mr, 
Lincoln was nominated only by a 
few votes,—shared in the downfall 
of the chief to whom he has so 
strangely adhered. The Legisla- 
ture of New York, which had for 
over twelve years made him their 
senator, refused to pass a resolu- 
tion welcoming him when he passed 
through that State with the Presi- 
dent on his westward tour. His 
former political friends are now his 
bitter enemies. In a recent letter 
to a friend, he writes,—‘ I have no 
remembrance of a time during my 
public life in which less charitable 
views of my public life and private 
character were taken by those who 
differed from me than those which 
are now presented by opponents of 
the policy which it is my duty to 
maintain.’ The other secretaries 
in the cabinet have similarly lost 
the regard of the American people 
so far as they had it to lose. Three 
of Mr. Johnson’s former ministers 
were barely able to save their re- 
putations in their own States by 
resigning their offices; and it is 
known that several of those who 
remain would leave were it not too 
late to gain anything by so doing. 
But no men know better than these 
how often administrations have been 
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saved by startling and brilliant 
strokes of policy. No American 
knows better than the politician of 
long experience who presides over 
the Foreign Office the weakness of 
his countrymen for territorial ex- 
pansion, especially in the south- 
west, on the one hand ; and the large 
amount of Fenian and anti-English 
feeling which may be utilised, on 
the other. It must be confessed 
that it would be hard to defeat 
at the next presidential election an 
administration that could point to 
Mexico as its trophy,,and which 
had gained for itself the million 
of Irish votes which an openly un- 
friendly act to England would im- 
mediately secure. At any rate it 
may be confidently stated that 
something of this kind is now the 
only alternative of total political 
ruin to the administration, policy, 
and adherents of Mr. Johnson. 

That the designs in Washington 
with reference to Mexican affairs 
have undergone a change is unde- 
niable. That Mr. Seward winked 
at the purposes of France in Mexico 
when first undertaken is notorious ; 
that he expressed his ‘eminent 
satisfaction’ at explanations which 
every moment showed to be untrue 
isa matter of public record ; that 
he gave the French invaders the 
Custom-House facilities against 
which the Mexican agent at Wash- 
ington, Seiior Romero, protested, 
and ordered Mr. Bigelow to propose 
to M. Drouyn de Lhuys that the 
recognition of Maximilian by the 
United States should follow the 
withdrawal of the French troops, 
are facts equally certain, The 
public dissatisfaction in America at 
the course of the Administration in 
the points just stated compelled a 
slight modification of its tone and 
position toward France ; and when 
the negociations for a withdrawal 
of French troops ,were concluded it 
was on the basis, not of recognition, 
but of non-intervention on the part 
of the United States. In a letter 
to the Marquis de Montholon, 
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French Minister at Washington, 
under date of October 18th, 1865, 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys thus explains 
the order for the return of French 
troops: ‘In writing you this des- 
patch, I have entered into a path 
opened by Mr. Bigelow himself 
several days ago. In a conversa- 
tion relating to other matters, this 
minister asked me, in his own name, 
if I did not think that the recog- 
nition of the Mexican Empire by 
the United States might facilitate 
and hasten the return of our troops. 
The instructions I send you are in 
answer to this question.’ Mr. 
Seward, when the matter had as- 
sumed this shape and the country 
was denouncing the proposed re- 
cognition, did not assent to it, but 
declared that the United States 
would, on the withdrawal of French 
troops, observe a strict policy of 
non-intervention in the affairs of 
Maximilian and Mexico. ‘We 
will,’ he wrote, ‘respect their self- 
established sovereignty and inde- 
pendence.’ To which the French 
Emperor replied: ‘ We receive this 
assurance with entire confidence. 
We find in it a sufficient guarantee 
not to delay longer the adoption of 
measures intended for the return of 
our army.’ 

To Mr. Motley, at Vienna, Mr. 
Seward wrote protesting against 
the departure of 4,000 Austrian 
volunteers to Mexico, and asking 
Austria ‘to come up on the same 
ground of non-intervention in 
Mexico which is maintained by the 
United States, and to which they 
have invited France.’ To this, 
Austria returned a favourable reply. 
The French Government, burthened 
with a debt of nearly a billion and 
a half of francs, is manifestly with- 
drawing from Mexico with more 
eagerness than it went there ; Maxi- 
milian’s dynasty—if it could at any 
time have been called such—is 
crumbling under the persistent at- 
tacks of the Mexicans themselves. 
And at this very moment the Wash- 
ington Government sends a leading 
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military officer with its accredited 
minister to Juarez, orders troops to 
march upon Mexican territory, and 
arreststhe legal claimantof the presi- 
dential office now occupied by Juarez. 
This interference in every depart- 
ment of Mexican affairs at once is 
in such striking contrast with the re- 
cent indifference of the Washington 
Cabinet to the fate of the invaded 
country, that it has naturally aroused 
the suspicion of the very party in 
Mexico to which the benefits of in- 
tervention were promised. Juarez 
does not relish taking Mr. Seward 
on his back, like the horse in the 
fable, to pursue his foe, and more 
especially as the stag in this case is 
nearly wearied out already. There 
are even signs that the Juarez party 
have, in some way or other, become 
possessed of such a profound dis- 
trust of the Washington Cabinet, 
that it would even make common 
cause with Maximilian—certainly 
with Ortega’s party—against the 
Americans. It is hardly doubtful 
that Mr. Seward has planned some 
brilliant acquirement in that region. 
It is probable that the uneasiness 
of the Mexicans before this latest 
invader, and the promise of some 
internal union of parties against it, 
was the means of turning into a 
sanitary excursion to Orizaba the 
recent journey of Maximilian, which 
was certainly undertaken either as 
a flight or as an experiment. The 
urgency with which the Washing- 
ton Government solicited the 
French Emperor to withdraw his 
troops immediately, instead of wait- 
ing until the spring—an urgency 
that could find no messenger swift 
enough except the Atlantic tele- 
graph—strengthens the impression 
now quite general in the Northern 
States, that the Administration had 
planned an aggressive policy in 
Mexico. It has been plainly charged 
by the most influential jour nals in 
America, that these designs, so 


little called for in the interest of 


the Monroe doctrine, which in the 
case of Maximilian was rapidly vin- 
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dicating itself, were meant to fur- 
ther a partisan purpose. The re- 
solution passed by the House of 
Representatives that ‘it will give 
unfaltering support to the Execu- 
tive Department of the Government 
to vindicate the time-honoured 
policy of the Republic against 
foreign armed intervention, which 
tends to the destruction of consti- 
tutional liberty on this continent, 
and especially commends the tone 
of the national voice in reference to 
the Republic of Mexico,’ is by no 
means to be interpreted as indicat- 
ing 4 willingness to sustain any 
special plan of the present Adminis- 
tration, or a blindness to the fact 
that an unnecessary conflict would 
be, and would be meant to be, more 
fatal to the Radicals at Washington 
than to the Imperialists of Mexico. 
The resolution is simply meant as 
another stroke in the warfare of 
Congress against the President, and 
to forestall any claim that may be 
made that Congress is less jealous 
of the national feeling and honour 
in a matter wherein the people are 
profoundly moved, than the Admi- 
nistration. It is observable that 
Congress has uttered no word indi- 
cating that it shares the deep anxiety 
of the President that there should 
be no delay—not even that of a few 
months—in the withdrawal of the 
French troops. The general friend- 
liness of the Americans to France 
would not permit them to make a 
violent issue with the Emperor on 
such a point as that. But there 
were strong inducements to the 
Administration to enter on its start- 
ling Mexican campaign before a 
trial of impeachment had been in- 
stituted, and before the fortieth 
Congress—a more radical one than 
the present, and one not likely to be 
diverted from its task of reconstruc- 
tion—had entered on its session on 
the fourth of March next. So far 
from the resolution quoted above 
furnishing any likelihood that Con- 
gress, which alone has the right 
under the {constitution to declare 
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war, will sanction the intervention 
at this juncture in the affairs of 
Mexico, it represents more probably 
a satisfactory assurance of the 
popular mind on the Mexican ques- 
tion, as a preliminary to the inquiry 
as to the impeachability of the Pre- 
sident, which was instituted imme- 
diately after it. 

The American people have, with 
singular unanimity, expressed their 
willingness to revert to the state of 
passive unfriendliness which has 
hitherto suspended overthe Mexican 
empire a sword which, exciting 
general distrust, has been the means 
of overwhelming it with a debt 
large enough, in the absence of any 
column of profits, to waste it away. 
The wise policy to which the Eng- 
lish people have directed their 
Government, in reference to the 
differences between America and 
Great Britain growing out of the 
recent war, has happily rendered 
any diversion in that direction im- 
possible. If there has been in the 
late dealings of the Administration 
with Mexico, any such criminal de- 
sign as that intimated above, and 
intimated in accordance with the 
conviction of a large proportion of 
the statesmen in America, it will 
survive only as another charge in 
the articles of impeachment to be 
framed against the President. Any 
other attempt to needlessly compli- 
cate the United States with a foreign 
Power, will doubtless have the same 
end. So this alternative is closed 
One more 
he has—only one: he may sink back 
into a sullen and defiant inactivity, 
vetoing the bills brought before 
him, and, when they are passed over 
his veto, leaving them to execute 
themselves, or else giving them into 
the hands of their enemies, who can 
make them work out the reverse of 
what they are intended to accom- 
plish. Of all the measures hitherto 
passed by Congress over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, each one has failed of 
securing the result intended through 
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the inaction, or covert hostility, of 
the President. 

It is under these circumstances 
that Congress addresses itself to 
the important question whether it 
shall impeach President Johnson. 
Itis impossible to say at the time 
of this writing, what will be the 
decision of the Judiciary Committee 
to which the matter has been re- 
ferred, but it is probable that the 
decision will be considerably af- 
fected, and, perhaps, even deter- 
mined, by the discussions to which 
the proposition has given rise. 

Setting aside for the moment the 
question of the wisdom or policy of 
the impeachment, it is important to 
remind English readers that there 
is nothing revolutionary in any 
sense in such a procedure. The 
theory of the American constitution 
is that its officers, from the humblest 
postmaster to the President, are 
servants of the people as represented 
in the two Houses of Congress, and 
it has made the most careful provi- 
sion for the removal of any or all of 
them in cases of malfeasance in 
office, without causing a jar or 
failure in any part of the machinery 
of the Government. Any effort on 
the part of an officer toward offering 
a physical resistance to his own im- 
peachment would be a direct attack 
on the constitution, sufficient in 
itself to cause his removal. The 
decision of the Senate when acting 
as a court for the trial of an im- 
peached officer is final, there being 
no power anywhere to pardon an 
officer removed by such decision. 
The constitution has entrusted a 
duty demanding the greatest impar- 
tiality to a body elected by the 
legislatures of the States, and con- 
sequently more removed from the 
passions of the popularis aura than 
the House of Representatives. It 
also limits the effect of every im- 
peachment to the removal of an 
offender and the prohibition against 
his holding thereafter any office of 
honour or profit under the Federal 
S82 
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Government. A removal under 
impeachment is only incidentally 
punitive ; the general government 
has no object in it, except to secure 
its own maintenance by substituting 
for an agent who cannot or will not 
do the duty he was appointed to do 
one who will. The constitution has 
also cast every possible security from 
injustice about an impeached officer 
by demanding a two-thirds majority 
of the popular House even to try, 
and a two-thirds majority of the 
Senate to convict him. And in the 
case of a President, who may be 
particularly pursued by partisan 
hostility, the advantage is added 
of having the trial conducted under 
the presidency and ruling of the 
Chief Justice of the United States, 
whose independence of popular pre- 
judice or passion is presumably se- 
cured by the non-elective character 
of his office. 

The chief charges against Presi- 
dent Johnson are likely to be that 
he has violated the constitution and 
the laws of his country which he had 
solemnly sworn to defend and exe- 
cute; that he has appointed officers 
expressly excluded by act of Con- 
gress from the right to hold office, 
who are at this time being paid from 
the national treasury ; that he has 
appointed others whom the Senate 
had refused to confirm, although the 
constitution declares that every ap- 
pointment of the Executive must 
have the ‘consent’ of the Senate ; 
that he has ignored laws of Con- 
gress passed over his head by con- 
stitutional majorities, as the Civil 
Rights Bill and others, and that 
such laws remain to this day dead 
letters, to the great detriment of the 
country ; that by encouraging the 
illegal course of the ex-rebel mayor 
and police of New Orleans in vio- 
lently breaking up a peaceful and 
legal meeting of unarmed men in 
that city, and murdering between 
300 and 400 of them, he is guilty of 
a ‘ high crime’ against the country ; 
that by hisdenunciationsof Congress 
as a body of usurpers, traitors, and 


‘a body hanging on the verge of the 


Government,’ he has been guilty of 


a misdemeanour, if not a crime; 
that he has grossly abused the par- 
doning power, has by habitual drun- 
kenness incapacitated himself from 
doing his work as President, and has, 
by repeated incoherent harangues 
made whilstin a state of intoxication, 
disgraced himself and the nation. 
Whether a trial shall show these 
charges to be well founded or not, 
it is certain that a vast majority of 
the American people believe them 
to be true, and that nothing less 
than a genuine and general convic- 
tion of their truth on the part of 
their representatives at Washington 
could bring Mr. Johnson before the 
bar of the Senate. It is a mistake 
to suppose that any partisan inte- 
rest can be secured at present by 
the removal of Mr. Johnson. The 
Congress is secure of being able to 
pass its laws over his head, and 
though the negroes may suffer 
somewhat by their non-enforcement 
at present, the illegal inaction of the 
President only render 's it daily more 
certain that his successor will be an 
ardent radical. Already his beha- 
viour has ruined the effect of the 
Philadelphia Convention of his 
friends, and he has been the means 
of converting more people to the 
faith of radicalism than Mr. Wendell 
Phillips himself. So long as he 
remains in office the radical party 
is assured of carrying every election; 
but that party knows very well that 
if Mr. Johnson is placed on trial— 
more especially if he submits to it 
peacefully—only a perfectly clear 
case of criminal conduct against him 
can prevent a revulsion of the 
popular feeling favourable to him. 
They can by such a course gain no 
party victory over him higher than 
what has been gained in passing their 
laws despite his veto, and in carry- 
ing against him in the elections all 
the States except three of the small- 
est, and those such as were slave 
States up to the time of the civil 
war. In impeaching the President, 
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then, the radical majority in Con- 
gress does but perform a solemn 
duty in obedience to the conscience 
and conviction of the American 
people, who see in it a step neces- 
sary for the particular emergency 
before them, and also for the vindi- 
ation of a fundamental principle of 
the republic. 

The particular emergency is the 
anomalous and disorganised con- 
dition of the South. Whatever ad- 
vantage it may be to the radicals, 
as a party, to have their opponents 
staggering on from defeat to defeat 
under the weight of Mr. Johnson’s 
unpopularity, it is doubtful if the 
continuance for the rest of his term 
of the present state of things in the 
South might not result in a chronic 
condition of anarchy. In order to 
estimate rightly the determination 
of Congress to break by impeach- 
ment—the ultima ratio reipublico— 
the dead lock at Washington, the 
reign of violence in the South re- 
sulting from the divorce between 
the brain and the hand of the Go- 
vernment must be recognised. This 
reign of violence has been just laid 
before Congress in documents which 
have not been published in England. 
They are the reports of the officers 
of the United States commanding 
in the several military departments 
of the South, and accompany the 
report of Lieutenant-General Grant 
to the Secretary of War. In giving 
brief extracts from these reports, 
which present the latest facts con- 
cerning the condition of the South, 
it is only necessary to premise that 
each officer reporting is an agent of 
the President, and that all of them 
are, in political parlance, ‘ Johnson 
men;’ so that if their statements 
are liable to any suspicion, it is to 
that of undue moderation—since 
the chief assumption of the Pre- 
sident’s ‘ policy’ is that the South 
is in a fit condition to be relegated 
toits former independence of Federal 
interference. General Sickles, speak- 
ing of the situation in South Caro- 
lina, says : 
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There is reason to believe that organisa- 
tions of these banditti, more or less nume- 
rous, and connected with each other, exist 
in the localities I have mentioned, and have 
their accomplices with corresponding orga- 
nisations in the border counties of Georgia, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina. They defy 
the civil authorities; they overawe the well 
disposed population. They often elude the 
garrisons, because it is impossible to obtain 
from the people in the neighbourhood of 
their depredations or of their resorts any 
reliable information about them. Even the 
coloured people generally prefer to evade 
inquiries rather than expose themselves to 
certain vengeance as the penalty of disclo- 
sures that would cause the arrest and 
punishment of one or more of these con- 
federated bands... ... . The magistrates 
are often dilatory in issuing warrants for 
the apprehension of offenders, if public opi- 
nion incline toward the accused. Nor are 
the sheriffs and constables likely in such 
cases to be diligent in making arrests. In- 
quests by coroners, when freedmen have 
been killed, have seldom pointed to the 
guilty party. In an instance reported by 
the post commander at Hilton Head, that 
occurred in Beaufort district, the perpe- 
trators of the homicide were on the coro- 
ner’s jury, and joined in the verdict that 
the victims came to their death by means 
unknown to the jury. Such also was the 
verdict in Wesley’s case, at Newberry, al- 
though the murderers were recognised on 
the spot, and were well known in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

In certain localities disturbed by bands 
of outlaws, many of them fugitives from 
justice in these and other States, and 
paroled rebel soldiers, who continue to 
commit the worst crimes, and disturb the 
peace of neighbourhoods, the exercise of 
the power of arrest and punishment under 
martial law is the only reliable security for 
life and property. The civil authorities fail 
to suppress these organisations and punish 
the outrages committed. Magistrates, con- 
stables, jurors, and witnesses, residing far 
from a garrison, are intimidated by threats 
of retaliation from enforcing the ordinary 
legal remedies against these bandits and 
guerillas. 


General Sheridan speaks as fol- 
lows of the situation in Texas: 


The condition of civil affairs in Texas 
was anomalous, singular, and unsatisfactory. 
I found the Provisional Governor, backed 
by a small portion of the population, had 
for his standard of loyalty, abhorrence for 
the rebellion, and glory in its defeat, while 
his successor, as actual Governor, had for 
his standard of loyalty, pride in rebellion ; 
that it was a righteous but lost cause, 
being overpowered by the Federal forces. 
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Both of these representatives of the civil 
law, entertaining opposite standards for the 
loyalty of their subjects, I was required to 
support, and did it to the best of my ability; 
but it has been embarrassing in the ex- 
treme. Governor Hamilton, the Provi- 
sional Governor, was clamorous for more 
troops, and in several communications to 
me asserted that the civil law could not be 
carried out; that freedmen would be killed 
and Union men driven from the State with- 
out military support, which I gave whenever 
it was possible. Governor Throckmorton, 
the present Governor, wants all the troops 
moved from the settled portions of the 
State, asserting that the civil law was all 
right; that justice would be done to freed- 
men, Union men, and our soldiers in the 
courts. But justice is not done. .... To 
give you an instance of this, two soldiers 
were shot at Brenham Texas, about two 
months ago; they were unarmed, and 
offered no provocation. The grand jury 
could find no bill against their would-be 
assassins, but found a bill against Brevet- 
Major Smith, 17th infantry, "for burglary, 
because he broke into the house of some 
citizen in his attempt to arrest these men. 

My own opinion is that the trial of a 
white man for the murder of a freedman in 
Texas would bea farce, and in making this 
statement I make it because truth compels 
me, and for no other reason. 

It is strange that over a white man killed 
by Indians on an extensive frontier the 
greatest excitement will take place, but 
over the killing of many freedmen in the 
settlements nothing is done. I cannot he ‘Ip 
but see this, and I cannot help but tell it 
to my superiors, no matter how unpleasant 
it may be to the authorities of Texas. 


General Davis reports as follows 
of the condition of Kentucky : 

The party known as the rebel sympathi- 
sers carried the State in August last by a 
large majority, electing men, in most cases, 
to office whose sympathies were known to 
have been in favour of the rebellion 
throughout the war, and in many instances 
returned rebel soldiers were elected. * 

Bands of ‘guerillas’ and ‘negro regu- 
lators’ soon increased in numbers and 
audacity, and many lawless acts have been 
perpetrated by them upon the defenceless 
and unoffending citizens, both white and 
black. The increase of robbery and law- 
lessness and the ineffectual measures taken 
by the civil authorities to suppress these 
bands, rendered it my duty to offer to the 
citizens more protection from the military 
than I had before found necessary. 

In Gallatin and surrounding counties 
these became so formidable and bold in 
committing their robberies that I was com- 
pelled to send, about September 1st last, a 


company of troops to Warsaw, also Bowling 
Green and Paducah, for the protection of 
the people. These troops will occupy their 
camps at these places, and judging from 
the present state of affairs it will be neces- 
sary to continue their presence there. 

From these posts small detachments of 
men are sent out as necessity requires to 
protect the agents of the Bureau, and make 
arrests of desperadoes. I have allowed no 
arrests of citizens to be made, except where 
it was manifest that the civil authorities 
failed or refused to take action, and then 
only on affidavits previously taken showing 
conclusively the identity and guilt of the 
parties. All parties arrested up to this 
date, except five, have been turned over to 
the civil courts for trial after a few days’ 
imprisonment; these five prisoners have 
been in confinement only a few days, and 
are now awaiting the demand of the United 
States Marshal to be so turned over. These 
parties have generally been turned over to 
the United States District Court of this 
State, the only court in the State within 
my knowledge that will admit the testi- 
mony of coloured witnesses against accused 
white parties. For further particulars on 
this subject, I would especially refer to the 
occompanying report of the Bureau affairs. 


General Wood, in his report con- 
cerning Mississippi, declares that in 
that State the incompetence of 
negroes as witnesses against whites, 
the prohibition against negroes bear- 
ing arms without special license, 
the law prohibiting negroes from 
purchasing or leasing real estate 
except in corporate towns or cities, 
and the enactment requiring every 
negro to obtain a license to do job 
work, make a contract to labour for 
the year, or be arrested, fined, and 
imprisoned, have made the gift of 
emancipation ‘ not much more than 
a name.’ 

In the State of North Carolina 
there is an old local law providing 
that any one who has been publicly 
whipped shall not thereafter be per- 
mitted to vote: and since there are 
also laws for flogging negroes for 
the smallest offences, that State has 
for some time been engaged in set- 
tling the negro franchise question 
for itself by a wholesale whipping 
of negroes. At Raleigh, the capital 
of the State, large batches of ne- 
groes are daily brought up to be 
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whipped for fictitious offences, and 
large crowds assemble to see the 
infliction of the lash. General 
Sickles, in whose department this 
is occurring, suspended this popular 
amusement ‘by an order forbidding 
such floggings; but President John- 
son has suspended the General’s 
order and the work goes on as be- 
fore. The same General finding 
that negroes were being sold in large 
numbers in North and South Caro- 
lina for petty offences, suspended 
that also by a general order; but 
President Johnson overruled that 
order also, and the public sales of 
negroes in the Southern States are 
now almost as frequent as before 
emancipation. A strong effort at 
the re-enslavement of negroes by 
the same means—on sentences for 
‘vagrancy,’ ‘larceny,’ &c.—is also 
being made in Maryland. The fol- 
lowing is one of many hundreds of 
placards scattered through that 
State : 

Pusxic Sare.—The undersigned will offer 
for sale, at the Court House door, in the 
city of Annapolis, at eleven o'clock a.m. on 
Saturday, the 22nd of December, a negro 
man named John Johnson, aged forty 
years. The negro was convicted at the 
October term, 1866, of the Cireuit Court of 
Ann Arundel County, of larceny, and sen- 
tenced by the court to be sold in the State 


for the term of one year from the 12th of 
December 1866. 


Also a negro man convicted as aforesaid, 
named Guassaway Price, aged about thirty 
years, to be sold for a term of two years in 
the State. 

Also a negro woman, convicted as afore- 
said, named Dilly Harris, aged about thirty 
years, to be sold for a term of two years in 
the State. Terms of si ile, cash. 

Signed, Wa. Bryan, 
Sheriff of Ann Arundel County. 

Dee, 13, 1866. 

These States maintain that the 
words of the emancipation amend- 
ment—‘ except as a punishment for 
crime’—empower them to re-enslave 
the negroes under their local laws ; 
and the President refuses to defend 
the constitution against this mani- 
fest and dangerous evasion. 

It is under these circumstances 
that the Congress has determined 
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to act, and it cannot act through 
a recalcitrant Executive, who has 
shown that he will leave laws passed 
against his wish to execute them- 
selves. It is also plain that the 
President stands to the South as the 
standard-bearer of its resistance to 
the national aim and necessity ; that 
his opposition to the North has en- 
couraged their violence; and that 
his removal can alone end their wild 
fantasy. Though the last veto had 
of course nothing to do with the 
proposition for impeachment, it has 
served to convince the entire coun- 
try that Mr. Johnson’s opposition 
to the measures of Congress is 
the appearance in the presidential 
office of the ancient hatred of the 
slaveholder for the abolitionist. 
Congress is admitted to be the 
legislature of the District of Colum- 
bia, in which the capital is situated. 
In conferring the suffrage on the 
30,000 negroes of that District, it 
has but restored to them a right 
which their ancestors had in that 
and many other sections, until the 
fears of slavery withdrew it. Mr, 
Johnson vetoes this act, because, as 
he says, the people of the District 
are opposed to sharing the suffrage 
with negroes. The 100,000 mono- 
polists wish to retain their mono- 
poly. This language is very fami- 
liar: it is the old Southern voice, 
which, when speaking of ‘ peo- 
ple,’ never dreamed of including 
negroes more than horses. But the 
storm that has swept over Washing- 
ton has increased the population 
there ! ! It is evident that Mr. John- 
son’s idea of an American Govern- 
ment remains with the fossil ‘ Dred 
Scott decision,’ and contemplates no 
negro rights ‘ which a white man is 
bound to respect.’ 

Even the clamorous demand of 
affairs in the South has not had more 
influence in inclining the people to 
impeach the President than the uni- 
versal feeling that an essential prin- 
ciple of the republic has been out- 
raged, and can only thus be vindi- 
cated. The Presidency is a compa- 
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ratively modern office in the Ameri- 
can Government, and is a creation of 
the Senate. During all the colonial 
years of America the only officer 
corresponding to the President was 
one who was chosen by the council 
of the Confederation of New Eng- 
land settlements—the only confede- 
ration that existed in early times in 
America—to preside over its de- 
bates ; and he was of less importance, 
relatively, than the Speaker of tlie 
House of Commons. In the times 
of military necessity, and of danger 
to the States, the office of the Exe- 
cutive was created, and at a later 
period some powers were added ; 
but at every step there was much 
anxious debate as to the risk in- 
curred by the people of calling into 
existence a power that they could 
not control. Especially was there 
an expression of great jealousy 
throughout the nation when the 
veto power was entrusted to the 
President. At the time when this 
‘one-man power,’ as it is called in 
America, was given there was a large 


degree of unanimity in the country 
upon the most essential questions ; 
and the particular statesmen with 


whom alone the Presidency was 
associated were such as none could 
connect with the idea of an abuse 
of that power. But the Washing- 
tons passed away; the general 
unanimity secured by the threats of 
a common enemy vanished; and the 
Government at length found itselfen- 
trusted to partisansinstead of patriots 
for Presidents ; whilst the nicely ba- 
lanced state of parties in Congress— 
rendering two-thirds majorities on 
any side impossible—gave to presi- 
dential vetoes an absolute and final 
authority. It was, however, only 
towards the beginning of the present 
generation thi at it began to be seen 
with considerable alarm, by thought- 
ful people in America, that Presi- 
dents were beginning to be conscious 
of the unlimited power which the 
balance of parties threw into their 
hands. It presently became no- 
torious that the President could 
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carry through Congress any par- 
ticular measure he liked. Every 
section which had an interest to 
promote must be friendly to him; 
and he must be stupid indeed if he 
could not secure by patronage a 
second term of power. If this de- 
moralised parties, it still more 
demoralised Presidents. There have 
been already, since the present ses- 
sion of Congress began, indications 
of the dangerous amount of power 
which may be exerted even by so 
unpopular : a President as Mr. John. 
son. He has undoubtedly induced 
several judges of the Supreme 
Court to make decisions contra- 
dicting those made by the same 
tribunal during Mr. Lincoln's pre- 
sidency ; he has mysteriously sof- 
tened the voices of several Con- 
gressmen who were just now loudly 
demanding his impeachment ; and 
probably could, did he not fear the 
coming Congress more than this, 
defer the impending trial. 

From the time of President Tyler, 
whose administration has added a 
new word for baseness—‘to tyle- 
rise ’—in the language of America, 
every President had surpassed his 
predecessor in his arrogant and dic- 
tatorial tone toward his opponents 
inCongress and the country, and his 
contempt for the constitution of the 
United States, up to the time of Mr. 
Lincoln. Within the same period 
the country had been afflicted with 
the most disgraceful measures,—as 


the Mexican war, the annexation of 


Texas, the Fugitive Slave Bill, the 
forcing of the institution of slavery 
upon Kanzas by fire and sword— 
each carried by presidential dicta- 
tion, in a country which had most 
carefully separated the executive 
and legislative departments. Per- 
haps it is due to the subordinate 
condition to which Congress had 
gradually been reduced, more than 
to any ‘other one cause, that the 
men of genuine culture and ability 
in the United States, have not for 
many years been willing to enter 
upon public life, and that the places 
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of the statesmen of the past gene- 
ration remain unfilled, to a great 
extent, even yet. Presidents have, 
of late years, not even affected a 
respect for the legislative bodies 
which they knew they could con- 
trol. With Mr. Johnson this ten- 
dency has reached its climax. Mis- 
valculating his strength in Con- 
gress and in the country, he met 
the first show of opposition to ‘my 
policy’ with an outbreak of un- 
governable fury, insolence, and Bil- 
lingsgate against the body which 
had created him; and he also 
showed, by personal excesses of all 
kinds which he has hardly cared to 
conceal, and which have filled the 
country with shame, that in him the 
growing idea of presidential irre- 
sponsibility has reached a pitch be- 
yond which it cannot be suffered to 
go without landing the nation in 
despotism. There are few Americans 
who do not feel that an impeach- 
ment at this particular juncture of 
an overbearing and reckless Presi- 
dent will be most salutary. It is 
not, it should be observed, mere in- 
solence and the injurious disparage- 
ment of Congress that require a 
check ; the feeling of irresponsible 
power in men, often weak and 
always uncultivated, has ere this 
committed the nation to such serious 
wrongs as the robbery of Mexico 
and the massacres of Kanzas; and 
in the case of Mr. Johnson it has 
already led to the horrors of New 
Orleans and Memphis, and, un- 
checked, would certainly end in 
either the slaughter or the re- 
enslavement of the entire negro po- 
pulation in the South. President 
Johnson has shown that popular 
indignation and the rebukes of 
the wise are entirely lost upon 
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him. The only thing that he, or 
such men as before him have for 
over twenty years, with one excep- 
tion, disgraced tie presidential 
office, can feel, is the humiliation of 
removal from and the prohibition 
against again holding office. And 
even if an impeachment should fail 
of securing a removal, its effect 
could not be lost upon public men, 
sustained, as it undoubtedly will be, 
by a majority of senators. An im- 
peachment, which should fail only 
by reason of the large majority re- 
quired, would never be regarded as 
quite a failure. ‘Though the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings 
ended in an acquittal,’ says Karl 
Russell, ‘the results were memo- 
rable and beneficial. Never has the 
great object of punishment, the pre- 
vention of crime, been attz.ned more 
completely than by this trial.’ A 
similar experience to this has the 
United States had in the few cases 
in which its officers have been im- 
peached,—notably in the case of the 
able and learned, but arrogant and 
partial, Judge Chase, whose trial and 
narrow escape from removal from 
the Supreme Bench is known to 
have raised the entire character of 
that and other Courts in the United 
States. The degradation into which 
the Executive office has fallen has 
indeed been invited by the foolish 
constitutional admission that a Pre- 
sident may be re-elected; but in 
addition to the elimination of that 
direct bribe to a corrupt and selfish 
use of power, there is required that 
an example shall be made of the 
man who has abused a public trust 
beyond any other in America, that 
the honour of the republic may be 
vindicated in its own eyes and be- 
fore mankind. 
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BRITISH 


MERCHANT 


SEAMEN.! 


By A Commanper, R.N. 


HE decrease and decadence of 

British Merchant Seamen pro- 
ceeds so rapidly that the time is by 
no means distant when, if the same 
causes continue to operate to the 
same extent, the defence of our 
shores, in any great maritime strug- 
gle, must be entrusted to unskilled 
landsmen, or to the questionable 
allegiance of foreign mercenaries. 
In time of peace, the Royal Navy 
rears its own seamen in numbers 
proportionate to the requirements 
of peace; but when a sudden ma- 
ritime war calls forth the defensive 
energies of the nation, the only 
reserve the Queen’s service has to 
fall back upon, consists of about 
4,000 Coastguard-men, 1,000 Sea- 
men Pensioners under fifty years of 
age, 5,000 Coast Volunteers, and 


17,000 Royal Naval Reserve, com- 
posed of prime merchant seamen ; 
making in all 27,000 men. 


It is evident that to raise our 
naval forces to the level, in point 
of numbers, of those employed in 
the last years of the old French war 
—that is, from 70,000 in peace to 
140,000 men in war—our chief, if 
not our only, source of supply is the 
mercantile marine. But if 140,000 
men were required to man our 
fleets in 1815, when our naval su- 
premacy was undisputed ; surely a 
far larger number will be required 
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now, in any maritime war which 
mightarray against us several hostile 
nations, each one of which is prepared 
singly to dispute our superiority, 
Admitting that the marines, stokers, 
and artificers will meet the increased 
demands of modern war, the figures 
employed may be taken as a fair 
estimate of theactual blue-jackets re- 
quired in a struggle for national ex- 
istence. Theofficers to whom welook 
to command our fleetsare unanimous 
in maintaining that no improve- 
ments in the building of ships, in 
the manner of their propulsion, or 
of their armaments, can ever en- 
able us to dispense with sure-footed, 
ready-handed, strong-headed, sea- 
stomached men, br ed up to sea life 
as a profession, The natural effect 
of sea training is to cultivate the 
intelligent and observant powers of 
the mind, and to develop the more 
elastic movements of the body. If, 
then, we must have seamen to win 
our sea-fights, are we prepared to 
dispense with British blood, and to 
entrust the defence of our shores to 
the faithless arms of foreign merce- 
naries? Yet this is what we are 
rapidly tending to, by the large 
secessions of British-born seamen 
from the mercantile marine, and the 
substitution of landsmen and fo- 
reigners. It is not a question of 
opinion, but of fact, derivable from 
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the Board of Trade returns, that, in 
the five years preceding 1863, the 
decrease of bond fide British seamen 
in our mercantile navy progressed 
at the rate of two per diem, whilst 
the introduction of foreigners 
amounted to four per diem. In 
other words, one twentieth of our 
190,000 British officers, seamen, and 
apprentices are being annually re- 
placed by 9,500 foreigners or lands- 
men. During the last seven years 
the number of foreigners employed 
under the British flag (exclusive of 
colonial vessels) have increased 76 
per cent.; their number in the re- 
turn for 1865 being 20,280, or 28 
per cent. of all the seamen serving 
in the merchant service. These 
numbers are exclusive of 11,902 
engineers and firemen, and the 
16,241 other persons employed 

sea, and of the colonial and river 
services, which form a sum total of 


some 310,000 persons serving in 
every branch of the mercantile 
marine. 

It was asserted by Mr. Henley in 


the House of Commons last session, 
that shipwreck and loss of life had 
increased at sea, and this was as- 
cribed to the introduction of so 
many languages on shipboard, and 
to the decadence of British seaman- 
ship. But even if this be so, this 
branch of the subject is one with 
which insurance companies and 
shipowners are quite competent to 
deal, the annual loss of a few ships 
and a few hundred lives, more or 
less, being hardly one of national, 
though it may be of philanthropic, 
importance. Our own information 
leads to the conclusion that mer- 
chant captains frequently prefer 
steady foreigners in their crews, 
and reject drunken, dissolute, and 
diseased Englishmen, whose phy- 
sique is unequal to the hard work 
and exposure occasionally incidental 
to sea life,—good English seamen 
being a scarce commodity ; whilst 
a medical inspection before entry 
has been suggested, to prevent such 
diseased men as are likely to suc- 
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cumb from going to sea, out of reach 
of surgical treatment. 

The decay of British-born sea- 
men is, we believe, attributable to 
the fact that the secessions take 
place, almost invariably, amongst the 
most skilful and well conducted 
men ; and that the refuse which re- 
main are subjected to conditions 
calculated to impair the physical, 
and weaken the- mental, powers. 
Neither the diminution, nor the de- 
terioration, of British seamen are 
questions which can safely be left 
to the ordinary operations of open 
competition, as in other matters of 
trade. The decrease or even disap- 
pearance of the race of silk-weavers, 
or ribbon-makers, or other manu- 
facturers, would not be a matter of 
much national importance, so long 
as we obtain other articles of the 
same nature cheaper, and of better 
quality, from other countries. Such 
a change of hands might well be 
left to the chance operations of free 
trade. But the secession or dis- 
appearance of seamen is a reduction 
in the defenders of our outer line of 
defence, to replace which we are 
hardly yet prepared to purchase 
from foreign countries, at a cheaper 

rate, even a better-looking article. 
The subject cannot, therefore, be 
left wholly in the hands of ship- 
owners and others, who can only be 
expected to look to their own pre- 
sent profit, and not to sacrifice their 
own interests—if it-be so—to the 
future security of the State. 

The sources of the annual loss of 
British seamen may be classed under 
two heads: 

The lack of 
supply the waste ; 

The secession of skilled sea- 
men. 

It is evident that, if the secessions 
amount to 8 per cent. in the body 
of skilled seamen, the apprentices 
annually entered must exceed that 
per-centage, so as to allow for the 
increase of shipping and for deaths 
and other secessions amongst the 
lads themselves. Yet we find, from 


apprentices to 
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the Board of Trade returns, that so 
far from this being the case, the 
annual entry of apprentices and 
boys amounts only to about 5,000, 
or 3 per cent. of the secessions, and 
that each year there are one tenth 
less boys received. The larger ship- 
owners prefer ready-made cheap 
foreign seamen, or burly landsmen, 
to the expense of feeding less service- 
able boys; and notwithstanding the 
well known love of English lads for 
the sea, they cannot gratify their 
taste by obtaining service afloat. 
Up to 1850 there was a com- 
pulsory apprenticeship law in opera- 
tion, which was then abolished at 
the suggestion of some few ship- 
owners, but, as is believed, contrary 
to the opinions of the vast majority. 
Before that abolition—viz. in 1849— 
there were 31,636 apprentices afloat ; 
and it is estimated that, mercantile 
shipping having vastly increased, 
the corresponding proportion of ap- 
prentices to be now carried, were 
the old law in operation, would be 
50,000. But there are, in fact, only 


20,063 lads borne, being a decrease 
of 18 per cent. in the seven years 
previous to 1866, and this number 
is steadily decreasing. 

The Liverpool and other ship- 


owners are now urgent for the 
reimposition of a compulsory ap- 
prenticeship system, as they say 
that itis not fair that some owners 
should bear the charge of training 
boys, whose manhood services may 
be given to others who have not 
trained any. The old law bore 
hard on some trades, in which 
the ships were laid up for several 
months in each year, during which 
time the apprentices had to be fed. 
A modification might be introduced 
to meet such difficulties, permitting 
the owner to transfer his appren- 
tices from the newly arrived to an 
outward-bound ship, the indentures 
being passed over to the new owner 
under the Government shipping- 
master’s supervision, somewhat as 
in the continuous service system in 
the Royal Navy. But, protection 
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having been abolished, it is hardly 
fair to impose upon the shipowners 
the expense of training up such an 
important class of national defenders 
without giving them a premium for 
doing so. The premium might take 
the form of a remission of some of 
the taxes now imposed on shipping 
for the maintenance of lighthouses, 
harbour buoys, &c., and the trans- 
ference of these charges to the 
Mercantile Marine Fund, or to the 
seaman’s portion of the Consolidated 
Fund; or, better still, the same 
funds might supply the means 
of granting a premium to the 
shipowner on each apprentice in- 
dentured. 

It is evident, however, that all 
our forced contrivances for enabling 
boys to goafloat will be of small avail, 
if we do not inquire into, and meet, 
those causes now in operation to 
prevent the more skilful and well- 
conducted seamen continuing to 
follow the sea. No doubt there 
are many causes producing this re- 
sult, all of which are not within 
the reach of legislation. Skilled 
seamen, of trustworthy habits, are 
in considerable request in many 
positions on shore, both at home 
and in the colonies. Intelligent 
seamen are to be found as porters, 
guards, and inspectors of Indian 
and colonial railways. They are 
sought after in many warehouses, 
and in engineering operations at 
home. Many fire brigades are 
wholly composed of seamen, Others 
return to the trades in which they 
were instructed before they went 
to sea, and are now gardeners, 
bricklayers, foundrymen, &c. Some 
are cab and omnibus drivers, cos- 
termongers, and carmen; besides 
such long-shore employment as 
watermen, riggers, dock labourers, 
&c., which are more nearly asso- 
ciated with their proper calling. 
The sea naturally engenders a cos- 
mopolitan spirit; and where there 
is no wife, or pension, or stored-up 
money in the way, many emigrate, 
and make the best of pioneers in 
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the colonies, or in the remoter States 
of America; whilst others, not so 
tired of the sea as of the peculiar 
phase of ship life to which they are 
exposed, enter the mercantile or war 
services of foreign nations. Causes 
such as these are not amenable to 
control, save in some cases by the 
encouragement of matrimony, the 
establishment of pension funds, and 
the formation of kindred ties to their 
own land and to its sea service. 

When such attractions cull out 
from the mercantile marine the best 
and most promising of our sea- 
men, it might be well to inquire 
further, are there no _ counter- 
balancing charms in their own 
profession to retain them in its 
ranks ? Sea life is in itself a most 
healthful, inspiriting one, and has 
many advantages unknown to the 
plodding mechanic or dull agri- 
culturist struggling against hard 
times and trades’ unions. It en- 
genders a roving disposition and 
a love of travel, which it grati- 
fies to the utmost; and it must 
require a strong effort of self-con- 
trol to renounce all this, and settle 
down to a trade on shore whilst 
yet in the prime of health, years, 
and vigorous intelligence. A little 
inquiry will show that, whatever a 
sea life may be in itself, it is, in the 
British mercantile marine, too fre- 
quently associated with such social 
conditions as are incompatible with 
its continuance by self-respecting, 
independent men. In a word, it is 
not so much to the attractions with- 
out, as to the repulsions within, that 
we must look for the causes of the 
wholesale secessions of British sea- 
men. It is not so much a question 
of high wages elsewhere, as of bad 
treatment at sea 

Much has been done to improve 
the social condition of seamen since 
the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 
was passed, and by a few considerate 
shipowners ; but much, very much, 
still remains to be done ere we can 
hope to stay the exodus, which now 
bids fair to leave us soon nothing 
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but the debauched, debased, and 
diseased, the unskilful and miscon- 
ducted, who must remain where 
they are, because neither morally 
nor physically are they fit to obtain 
other employment. It is to some of 
the more objectionable social con- 
ditions of existence in the British 
mercantile marine that we propose 
at present to direct attention. 
Synchronising with the diminu- 
tion of seamen is an increase in 
scorbutic disease. The cause, the 
effect, the prevention, and the cure 
of the terrible maladies embraced 
under that designation, are perfectly 
well known, and have been so for 
at least two centuries. It was not, 
however, till the end of the last 
century that, even in the Queen’s 
service, any preventive measures 
were adopted; and for sixty years 
scurvy has been as unknown to the 
Royal Navy as it is to the great 
passenger ships and to many of the 
first class merchant ships of to-day. 
Indeed, scurvy is at the present day 
so far confined to British merchant 
ships, that few medical men have 
had any experience of the disease, 
and few naval men know what it is 
except by terrible report. Scurvy 
may be defined as a process of slow 
poisoning by the continued use of 
improper food, unfit for human 
sustenance. The impropriety con- 
sists chiefly in the absence of vege- 
table food. The infallible prev entive, 
where vegetable food is not pro- 
curable, is lime-juice—a preparation 
of the lemon or lime fruit, enjoined 
by Act of Parliament for supply to 
*seamen when living on salt meat. 
The cost of sufficient of the very 
best lime-juice for the double voy- 
ave to India and back is less than 
four shillings per man ; yet it is in 
a great measure to secure a cheese- 
paring saving in that trifling item 
of expenditure that scurvy is per- 
mitted to intervene from bad hous- 
ing and improper feeding. Though 
the daily supply of half an ounce “of 
good lime-juice is an infallible anti- 
dote to the scurvy , the causes must 
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be looked for in the dietary and other 
inducives. Scurvy seldom breaks 
out in short voyages of less than 
seven or eight weeks’ duration, and 
so is chiefly to be found in the Paci- 
fic, India, and China trades, though 
not unknown to West India and 
African ships. The ordinary diet sup- 
plied to s 
and flour, and pork and peas, onalter- 
nate days; the only farinaceous 
matter being hard biscuits and 
flour, neither of which are anti- 
scorbutics, and the latter is fre- 
quently mixed into dough with salt 
beef fat. These appear to be ample 
in amount, but defective in descrip- 
tion; and the quality frequently sup- 
plied by ship’s provisioners may be 


appreciated when we state that beef 


and pork, duly salted, are delivered 
in casks at fowr-pence per pound. 
If these rations run short, or 
are of inferior quality, or if the 
water be taken from deleterious 
rivers, or be caught from rain, or 
kept in casks instead of tanks, or 
be otherwise impure, these become 


inducives to scurvy. If the physique 
be debilitated by previous sickness, 
~iotous living, or previous scorbutic 
disease, it is early affected by scurvy. 
When the living ape artments are ill 


ventilated, damp, or subjected to 
offensive smells from the bilges or 


the cargo, dirt, or close packing of 


the crew, this is also conducive to 
disease. Insufficient clothing, when 
— to rapid climatic changes 

r dirty personal habits, expedites 
its appearance. But the one great 
cause is the absence of vegetable 
food—an absence wholly inexcus- 
able in these days of preserved po- 
tatoes and compressed vegetables 
and fruits ; so much so, that scurvy 
is unknown amongst emigrants, sol- 
diers, and convicts during sea voy- 
ages, because the law, which regu- 
lates their dietary scale but leaves 
the seaman unprotected, ordains 

proper supply of vegetable food 
and preserved meats. This dietary 
is less expensive than the seaman’s, 
though in some respects not so 
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supporting to labour upon; but the 
probability is that a scale of diet 
could be devised for the crew more 
sustaining to the body, at nearly 
the same cost as the present cus- 
tomary regime. The American mer- 
vantile marine is proverbial for the 
severity of its discipline, yet scurvy 
is almost unknown in it, because 
they rightly appreciate the loss of 
labour which it causes, and provide 
cheap preserved fruits and vege- 
tables, molasses and treacle, and oc- 
casionally substitute beer for rum, 
and carry to sea with them onions 
and other simple and inexpensive 
antiscorbutics. Potatoes are car- 
ried to sea in casks, and when this 
store is exhausted, barrels of pota- 
toes preserved in molasses, or in 
cider vinegar, are opened. Greens 
and cabbages preserved in cider 
vinegar are commonly carried ; and 
dried apples are freely issued. In 
continental services, the use of sour 
wine, cheap preserves, and molasses, 
tend to keep it away, whilst those 
nations naturally eat a much larger 
proportion of vegetable food than is 
customary amongst Englishmen. In 
France the very nomenclature and 
treatment of scurvy is borrowed 
from the English, the disease being 
little known | in their ships. Lime- 


juice is freely used in French ships 


to acidulate the drinking water, and 
even to sprinkle the decks. But in 
Hamburg and other northern Euro- 
pean ships, where meat is eaten more 
freely, and lime-j -juice is not systema- 
tically taken, scurvy is fee wfully pre- 
valent in its severest forms. 

In the Royal Navy, suet, raisins, 
and mustard are an article of regu- 
lar diet ; but otherwise the dietary 
scale appears at first sight, though 
of the best quality, to be little supe- 
rior in amount to that which pro- 
duces such dire results in the mer- 
chant service. There is, however, 
a sick mess, to which all seamen on 
the doctor’s list are admitted, and 
which is well supplied with a com- 
paratively luxurious and restorative 
diet. But besides this much valued 
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boon, there is a regular organised 
system by which the men receive a 
money equivalent for provisions not 
eaten, and this, under the name of 
‘savings,’ is uniformly applied to 
the purchase of fresh provisions. 
From this source, fresh bread, eggs, 
fruit, vegetables, fowls, geese and 
turkeys, &c., are obtained in har- 
bour, and facilities are always fur- 
nished for carrying a stock of these 
to sea when the voyage is likely to 
be protracted ; whilst every means 
are adopted when in harbour to 
secure these supplies for the men. 
We have known a frigate’s crew in 
the Pacific live entirely for weeks 
on provisions thus purchased, ob- 
taining twenty tons of potatoes and 


five tons of fish, &c., from the 
natives, out of their ‘ savings,’ 
without coming on the  ship’s 
supply at all, and having, after 
all, a surplus of savings for 


other purposes. And this, be it re- 
membered, is wholly irrespective of 
their wages, which is rarely applied 
to the purchase of necessary food. 
To fully appreciate the dietary sys- 
tem of the Queen’s service, it is 
essential, therefore, that the luxuries 
above enumerated be added to the 
apparent scale, and that the invalu- 
able supply of the most pure and 
excellent drinking water from the 
distilling apparatus carried by each 
ship should be fully understood. 
The extent to which scurvy pre- 
vails in our mercantile navy is not 
generally known. It is supposed 


that ships returning to the port of 


London are, as compared with those 
of many other English ports, rela- 
tively free from it; yet it is stated, 
on the authority of the medical 
inspector to the Customs, and of the 
medical officers of the Dreadnought, 

that scurvy has trebled its patients 
in the last quarter of a century. 
One hundred and two severe cases 
were, some of them, hoisted into the 
Dreadnought last year, and it is 
estimated that ten times that num- 
ber, in various stages of the disease, 
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annually take refuge with their 





friends, &c., in the port of London 
alone. 

Dr. Dickson states, that ‘at the 
Poplar Sailors’ Home, for instance, 
it is reported that one half of the 
inmates are affected in some degree, 
and one twentieth are seriously 
affected.’ 

Strange to say, it is to modern 
improvements in the preservation 
of provisions for cabin passengers, 
and to the shortening of the time 
occupied on the whole voyage, that 
the increase in scurvy amongst the 
crews is greatly attributable. For- 
merly passenger ships called at the 
Cape of Good Hope or St. Helena 
en route from India and China, or 
at the Falkland Islands or Rio de 
Janeiro en route from the Pacific, in 
order to procure supplies for the 
cabin table, and the seamen partici- 
pated in the advantage. But the 
introduction of clipper ships and 
preserved provisions, with the pre- 
miums on short voyages, induces 
captains to pass these ports of call 
without Jooking in; and theseamen’s 
diet has not been similarly im- 
proved, whilst the adulteration and 
simulation of lime-juice has become 
a nefarious and widespread traffic. 
Even when scurvy does make its 
appearance before passing what were 
formerly ports of call, the captains 
are under strict injunctions from 
the owners, which must he obeyed, 
not to incur the expense of port 
dues and the trifling delay inci- 
cidental to entering those ports. On 
the other hand, merchant ships 
frequently anchor in out-of-way 
harbours where general supplies 
are unattainable, but where onions, 
water-cresses, wild celery and other 
vegetables, fish, fowls, &c., may be 
had very cheaply, without any trou- 
ble being taken to procure a supply. 
Indeed, it was only last year that a 
scurvy-afilicted ship thus anchored 
for forty-eight hours off Ryde, and 
proceeded on to London without 
obtaining the vegetables or fresh 
meat which would have mitigated 
much suffering and saved one life. 
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The Sailors’ Home and the lodg- 
ing-houses in the port of ——e 
teeming with cases of scurvy 
various stages. Half crews con- 
stantly arrive from abroad pro- 
strated under this scourge, yet 
neither themselves nor their officers 
aware of the cause of sickness. In- 
deed, its premonitory symptoms are 
so obscure that even medical men 
are at a loss to decipher them. Be- 
ginning with general languor, bad 
breath, and pains in the joints, it 
is frequently mistaken for rheu- 
matism or sexual disease; whilst 
at other times it shows itself in a 
variety of forms, such as boils, sores, 
&e. As the improper diet con- 
tinues, the gums become soft, spongy, 
and swollen, the legs covered with 
purple spots; the teeth loosen, 
the rheumatic-like pains increase, 
and with great sufferings pro- 
stration of strength ensues. ‘The 
patient becomes incapable of par- 
taking of anything but liquid or 
semi-liquid nourishment. In the 
absence of a special sick diet, starva- 
tion is imminent, particularly in the 
smaller vessels, where the captain’s 
little private stock of beer or sour 
wines is probably soon exhausted, 
depriving him of the means of ren- 
dering any assistance; and pounded 
biscuit, steeped in tea without milk, 
becomes the only retainable nou- 
rishment. Eventually the gums bleed 
and. become fearfully distended, the 
face distorted, the purple spots be- 
come sores, the body becomes inca- 
pable of movement, and in some 
necessary change of position syn- 
cope ensues, followed by death. 
The cure is as obvious as the cause 
and as the preventive—good lime- 
juice, and milk and _ vegetable 
diet, of which onions and water- 
cresses are the best antiscorbutics, 
with fruits and fresh meat; whilst of 
more decided medicines but very 
little is required. When recovery 
takes place—as it generally does 
under vegetable treatment—the 
frame often carries the marks of the 
disease through life, and is perma- 
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nently injured, being rendered pe- 
culiarly susceptible to epidemical 
or other diseases. The loss of time 
and wages endured by seamen 
whilst under treatment from scurvy 
is not the least of the evils it entails, 
A seaman discharged to Madras 
Hospital in July last with scurvy as 
certified to by the shipping agent, 
and since sent home as a ‘ distressed 
British subject,’ is now penniless at 
the London Sailors’ Home, having 
been incapable of earning wages for 
seven months; and the owners re- 
fusing even to give him his back 
wages, earned prior to July, until 
the return of his late ship to Eng- 
land. And this loss of time and 
wages is of frequent occurrence. 

It is shocking that, in these 
enlightened days, any class of men 
should be knowingly exposed to 
such an easily prev entible scourge. 
Yet when it ,was proposed by the 
Board of Trade, two years 
to introduce an inspection of lime- 
juice, to secure seamen and ship- 
owners against its wholesale adul- 
teration, and the substitution of 
citric, sulphuric, and other use- 
less acids, the measure was opposed 
by the shipowners and provision 
merchants—who chiefly compose the 
local Marine Boards—who are en- 
trusted with the power to regulate 
these matters, and that without 
substituting any other remedy 
their own. The Marine Boards of 
London and Hull were alone in 
favour of this preventive and pro- 
tective measure ; and two Boards of 
the nine officially applied to did 
not even vouchsafe a reply. 

The Chamber of Commerce of 
Newcastle and Gateshead subse- 
quently, on the 5th November 1866, 
memorialised the Board of Trade in 
reference to the 2,012 vessels lost 
or damaged, and the 698 lives sacri- 
ficed thereby in 1865, stating that 
they ‘ have reason to believe a large 
proportion of losses at sea may be 
attributed to the fact of many ves- 
sels being sent out in an unseawor- 
thy condition, inefficiently equipped, 
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or overladen ; and not unfrequently 
also the disasters may be traced to 
incompetency or carelessness on the 
part of those incommand. . . . 
The number of losses arising from 
obviously preventible causes is much 
greater than is generally supposed,’ 
and they suggest that ‘ an inspector 
of shipping be appointed at this 
and other important ports, whose 
duties in respect of shipping shall 
be analogous tothosenow discharged 
by Government Inspectors in regard 
to mines and factories.’ They also 
ask for the appointment of a public 
prosecutor, to act in cases of wreck, 
&e.; stating ‘that more frequent 
examination into the causes of losses 
and disasters at sea cannot be too 
strongly urged; . . . . would, 
without doubt, directly tend to 
reduce the number of such losses 
and disasters most materially.’ 

The presence of scurvy in its more 
fearful forms must be regarded only 
as an indication of its more general 
presence in incipient stages. Being 
dependent on several weeks’ con- 
tinuance of certain evils, it isa suf- 
ficient evidence of the very general 
existence, in shorter voyages, of the 
causes by which it is induced or fos- 
tered—viz. absence of vegetables as 
the great primary origin ; and those 
secondary fellow-helpers,an unvary- 
ing, insufficient, or improper diet ; 
ill ventilated, cramped, wet, or foul- 
smelling housing ; and personal dir- 
tiness, or sexual disease. And it is to 
these causes, not excepting even the 
last, in so far as it is preventible by 
recognising the advantage of mar- 
riage, that we attribute in some de- 
gree both the disappearance and the 
physical decay of British seamen. 

The local Marine Boards occupy 
a somewhat similar relation to the 

3oard of Trade, as that held by 
Boards of Guardians to the Poor- 
law Board, and they are popularly 
supposed to be equally as obstruc- 
tive. Let them, however, be called 
upon to suggest a scale of dietary 
more in accordance with modern 
discoveries, in which a certain pro- 
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portion of fresh or preserved pota- 
toes or other vegetables shall form 
part, with permission to substitute 
equal quantities of yams and other 
esculents when convenient ; making 
suet an article of supply, with rai- 
sins or other cheap preserved fruits ; 
and let them also suggest measures 
for guaranteeing a supply of good 
lime-juice, mixed with a proportionof 
spirits in sealed glass bottles. The 
additional expense need not exceed 
ten shillings per month, and would 
be more than amply repaid in the 
extra vigour and healthiness of the 
men. The scale so arranged should 
then be rendered compulsory, and be 
entered amongst the articles of agree- 
ment signed by the crew, and hung 
up as a printed notice in the fore- 
castle. Should the Marine Boards 
evince no disposition to meet the 
wants of the case, then let the 
Board of Trade procure an Act of 
Parliament overriding all obstruc- 
tions. 

The habitations of seamen afloat 
are another operating cause of the 
decline and decrease of therace. And 
when we consider that these form 
the homes of the seaman for at least 
nine months in every year, for the 
best years of his life, and that they 
are his only resting-place, refuge, 
and hospital, in every clime and in 
all weathers, we do not exaggerate 
in attributing to the condition of 
these homes much of the good or 
of the evil prevalent in his conduct. 

As a rule, the housing of seamen 
may be described as of three classes: 

1. The deck-house amidships ; 

z. The forecastle below deck ; 

3. The topgallant forecastle on 
the upper deck. 

The deck-house amidships is a 
modern introduction, for which we 
must credit the Americans, who, 
whatever may be their nautical 
faults, are ever solicitous of the 
health and nourishment of their 
crews. It is generally a most un- 
exceptionable habitation, and is to 
be found in many of our new clip- 
per ships. Dry, water-tight, well 
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lighted and ventilated, free from 
the noisome smells of the bilge and 
of the cargo, it affords, when 
roomy enough for its inhabitants, 
most admirable accommodation. 
Whatever may be the difficulties in- 
cidental to its central position, these 
appear to have been hitherto over- 
come in Americanand Germanships, 
with whom it is most deservedly 
popular; and we are glad ‘to learn 
that it is being introduced into so 
many new British-built ships. 

The forecastle below deck is 
usually a triangular space in the 
bows of the ship, separated from 
the cargo by a bulk-head abaft. Ad- 
mission is gained by a straight 
ladder, before the foremast, through 
a hatchway protected from sea and 
rain by a movable booby - hatch. 
This sailors’ home is capable of 
being made very comfortable, and 
in some of the first class ships pros 
bably is so; but as a rule it is not 
constructed with a view to ordinary 
comfort, or even health. In the 
great majority of ships it will be 


found devoid of furniture, excepting 
the tiers of sleeping bunks which 


line the sides, and the seamen’s 
clothes boxes. Yet, though without 
tables and stools, the space is so 
limited as barely to afford standing 
room for its inmates, who are not 
unfrequently driven to eat their 
meals at different hours, to admit 
of one portion of the crew being ac- 
commodated at a time; and when all 
are present at the same time, some 
crouch into the bunks to make room 
for the others to sit on the boxes or 
squat on the deck. But lack of 
space is the smallest evil connected 
with the forecastle. No daylight is 
admissible but by the booby-hatch, 
which must always be closed in 
rainy or breezy weather; and even 
when open the daylight does not 
penetrate into the recesses. Ven- 
tilation being achieved in the same 
manner, is subject to similar curtail- 
ment. The bulk-head separating 
this limited apartment from the 
vargo is not always air-tight, and 
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the odours arising therefrom have 
no means of exit but through the 
forecastle, and these, added to the 
odoriferous exudations from the 
bilges, are often most prejudicial to 
health. These gaseous exhalations, 
which are of a most noxious kind, 
are denied admittance to the quar- 
ters of the officers and of the pas- 
sengers, and could be equally ex- 
cluded from the forecastle. 

The desire to obtain fresh air 
leads to the booby-hatch being kept 
open even in inclement weather ; 
and the salt or rain-water thus ad- 
mitted, added to that which not 
uncommonly works through the 
seams, impregnates the bedding, 
the clothes, and the whole apart- 
ment with a moisture which is 
neither soon nor easily removed. 
Of course, there is no reason why 
all these evils should not be re- 
medied, The emigrant, the soldier, 
and the convict do not find their 
place of residence on shipboard so 
miserable ; but the law which se- 
curestothem fifteen superficial feet of 
water-tight, daylight, and ventilated 
space, practically leaves the sailor to 
the tender mercies of the shipowner, 
who commonly knows nothing per- 
sonally, and too frequently cares 
nothing, about his seamen, their 
housing and feeding. Nominally, 
the seaman is supposed to have 
nine superficial feet of space of some 
kind set apart for his use if sleep- 
ing in a, hammock, and twelve feet 
if in a bunk—a rule, however, 
which nobody sees to, few know 
of, and the seaman himself is in- 
capable of calculating. Itis hardly 
fair on the shipowner that he should 
be called upon to pay tonnage dues 
on the forecastle, as though i 
were a cargo-bearing space; and it 
would be only just to relieve him 
from that burden, whilst compelling 
him to give his crew at least as 
good accommodation as his emi- 
grant, soldier, and convict pas- 
sengers. Captain Henry Toynbee, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., Marine Super- 
intendent of the Meteorological De- 
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partment, who has served up- 
wards of thirty years in first 
class ships, in a particularly fa- 
voured trade, strongly urges the 
claim of seamen to better accommo- 
dation even in those vessels, in an 
excellent little pamphlet entitled 
Sailors’ Wants and How to Meet 
Them, published by Nisbet & Co. 
We cannot commend too highly the 
moderation and wisdom displayed 
by Captain Toynbee in his noble, 
single-handed, and single-minded 
stand against the evils which 
obtain even in first class ships. 
But if such evils obtain in the best 
ships, what must these be in the 
tens of thousands of British ships 
which have no pretensions to a 
first class designation? A seaman 


of fifteen years’ experience before 
the mast wrote last year to Captain 
Toynbee thus : 


I am surprised the Government do not 
appoint an officer to inspect ships’ fore- 
castles in the coasting trade, for some of 
them would not be tolerated a single day, 
by our nobility, to keep dogs in. This very 
day I saw my brother off in the barque 
N. , out of the West India Docks, for 
Trinidad. He, like myself, is in the habit 
of keeping a journal while at sea; but 
when I saw her forecastle, 1 knew such a 
thing would be out of the question, for it 
was as damp and dark as a grave, and leaky 
into the bargain. This is the kind of house 
we have to live in half our lives, yet lands- 
men wonder at our recklessness. 

The topgallant forecastle is, in 
too many ships of inferior owner- 
ship, little more than an open 
shed on the forepart of the 
upper deck, through which the 
chain cables pass into two large 
hawse-holes leading to the sea. In 
high latitudes, and indeed when- 
ever within a few hundred miles of 


land, the cables must be bent, and’ 


inan ordinary breeze the sea must 
play through these two large hawse- 
holes like fountains. Extemporised 
expedients are frequently resorted 
to by seamen on board, but with 
very limited success, to stuff these 
holes up with bags of oakum, 
shavings, &c. Large quantities of 
sea-water always rush past these, 
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and no high water-tight parti- 
tion, or ‘manger,’ is provided to 
receive and carry off the unwel- 
come intruder. If, then, this 
shed be turned into a permanent 
abode for seamen, without any 
special precaution against such 
waterworks, the bedding and clo- 
thing of the crew cannot fail to be 
saturated ; and if the shed itself be 
not well roofed, it must follow that, 
by the working of the ship in a 
gale, the caulking works out of the 
seams, and a continuous shower- 
bath is added to complete the dis- 
comfort. If the topgallant fore- 
castle is to be maintained as a 
sailors’ home, it should only be 
permitted in the larger-sized vessels 
whose decks and hawse-holes are 
comparatively high out of the water, 
with scantling stout enough to make 
it as tight as the poop, and with 
special provision made to keep out 
the water both from above and be- 
low, and special arrangements for 
the admission of daylight and air. 

To appreciate thoroughly the 
condition of the British seaman’s 
home afloat, these forecastles should 
be seen, not when they are clean 
swept and empty in the docks, but 
when in the outer roads with the 
crew, their clothes and provisions 
on board, and all prepared for sea. 
Few persons have had better or 
more frequent opportunities of see- 
ing the interior of these sailors’ 
homes than the Rev. Thomas 
Cave Childs, M.A., now rector of 
St. George Nympton, North Devon. 
For several years he had rare faci- 
lities for seeing, in an unofficial 
manner, the habits and customs of 
seamen in the forecastles of some 
thousands of our merchant ships 
when actually ready for sea. 
Writing to a shipowner, and agent 
to Her Majesty’s Emigration Com- 
missioners, he says : 


I know that many of the rows on board 
ship arise from the cold, damp, und dis- 
comfort of the forecastle. I ask, would the 
Passenger Act allow single men to be 
berthed in such a miserable hole as the 
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foreeastle? Would a captain entrust a live 
sheep or pig there? Then why place those 
men there on whose strength and good- 
humour depend the very existence and 
safety of the ship? The topgallant fore- 
castle must be destroyed ere the men will 
ever become satisfied with the merchant 
ship; it is, as you say, ‘a nuisance and an 
evil” Itis neither wind-tight nor water- 
tight; and working down Channel with a 
SW. wind, the men have never a dry stitch 
about them, nor a dry bed to lie on, and 
how is it possible for any human being to 
be other than discontented or disaffected 
under such miserable cireumstances ? * How 
is it possible,’ said a sailor to me, ‘to be 
comfortable in such a hole as this? We 
have not a dry stitch about us, nor a dry 
bed to lie on ;’ and then turning up his bed- 
ding, all saturated with the rain and sea, 
and taking out his roll of tobacco, white 
with mildew, he said, ‘ Why, a poor fellow 
cannot even keep his *bacey dry!’ Why 
not take a leaf out of the German ships ? 
Giive the men a round-house amidships ; or 
if this be objected against as interfering 
with the working of the ship (which I 
doubt), put the men below. Suppose the 
shipowner does lose a little freight, are 
not the health, strength, comfort, and peace 
of the crew of much more importance ? 

To this also agrees the testimony 
of Mr. Mackay, one of our largest 
shipowners, who, writing to a 
gentleman in high official position, 
Says : 


I often feel ashamed at the wretched ac- 
commodation which is usually given; and 
it is hopeless to elevate the sailor as long 
as we house him where no man with any 
self-respect could exist in comfort... ... 
My proposals are to increase the space for 
the men to fifteen feet, the same as is given 
to emigrants; and also to have chain pipes 
through the topgallant forecastles to the 
windlass, thereby preventing the hawse- 
holes being open, as they always are 
until a ship is out of soundings. At pre- 
sent, unless under the most favourable 
circumstances, the forecastle, until the 
chains are unbent, is invariably wet. Nay, 
if I said that the men had sometimes to 
wade to their bunks, it would be scarcely 
un exaggeration. Surely this is utterly in- 
defensible. And ship after ship goes in 
this way—no doubt my own among the 
rest—merely because it might be more 
troublesome to work the chains as proposed, 
and involve an outlay of 15/. to 20o/. I am 
disposed even to go further, and let the 
agents of the Emigration Board control the 
amount of light and ventilation they deem 
necessary ; fur at present the forecastles in 
tiush-decked ships have neither the one nor 
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the other, while topgallant forecastles are 
generally so much exposed as to set even 
decency at defiance. I am quite aware 
that the present race of seamen, as a rule, 
have done everything to extinguish sym- 
pathy in the hearts of shipowners, and 
nobody has suffered more than I hayve— 
from our ships usually trading to the gold- 
producing colonies, where desertion, and 
latterly iocendiarism, are the order of the 
day ; but, notwithstanding, we have a right 
to see them lodged at least as well as our 
dogs and pigs, and then we may probably 
hope to see them more under the influence 
of sober reason than the recklessness of 
wicked instincts, 


Another well known shipowner, 
Mr. Mark Whitwell, speaking at 
the late Social Science Congress in 
a discussion which took place upon 
a very able and well digested paper 
real by Captain Henry Toynbee, 
on the social condition of British 
seamen, said : 


He fully concurred in all that had fallen 
from the preceding speakers (Captain 
Henry Toynbee, M.S., and Commander W. 
Dawson, R.N.). Not only from his _per- 
sonal knowledge, but from the experience 
of his friends, he could assure the Congress 
that the state of the forecastles of too many 
of our merchant ships, and of the pro- 
visions, could not be worse. But unless 
the law interfered and made a change com- 
pulsory on all, the shipowner who acted 
fairly by his men was placed at a great 
disadvantage in running his ships against 
those who preferred cheapness to men’s 
healths and lives. He always paid some 
of their wages on account to the seamen on 
their arrival, and supposed that others did 
the same. He hoped that something would 
be done in this matter, and was glad to see 
it taken up by merchant officers, who so sel- 
dom showed any interest in the welfare of 
their men. 


It is not too much to say that 
the major part of the discontent, 
insubordination, and mutiny which 
disgraces our merchant ships, arises 
out of the state of the forecastles, the 
provisions, or the water on board. 
No attentive observer of the pro- 
ceedings in our police courts can 
fail to trace to these sources the 
origin of many of the disputes 
which arise between seamen and 
their officers, and the acts of seve- 
rity and repression which, almost 
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necessarily, follow. If, then, these 
matters were corrected, much dis- 
ease and crime would be averted, 
and it is to be hoped that a new 
phase of general treatment would 
be adopted by the officers of the 
mercantile marine somewhat akin 
to the just and humane disci- 
pline which obtains in the ships 
of the large companies, and of 
‘many of the first class shipowners, 
in which cleanliness is enforced, 
regular habits enjoined, and the 
elevating influence of our holy re- 
ligion successfully and systematically 
encouraged. ‘The Board of Trade 
having settled the amount and de- 
scription of accommodation to be 
accorded to seamen on shipboard, 
the Act of Parliament enforcing it 
might direct that the number of 
persons the forecastle was to carry 
should be conspicuously painted on 
a bulkhead, as in the case of public 
conveyances both afloat and ashore. 
Breaches of the Act might be pro- 
vided against by a small fine, re- 
coverable before a magistraie, for 
each person accommodated in the 
forecastle above the regulated num- 
ber; exceptions being permitted in 
such cases of necessity as the saving 
of life from shipwreck, &c., on the 
high seas. 

Where common sense and com- 
mon honesty are so egregiously 
vanting in the treatment of our 
seamen afloat, it might be supposed 
that the commercial risks created 
by scurvy and crime would dictate 
a wiser and more humane regime. 
For Dr. Dickson states that, ‘ in 
scurvy-stricken ships the propor- 
tion of sick is often very large, 
ranging from g to go per cent. 
of the strength.’ Many ‘ missing 
ships’ may owe their fate to this 
suicidal malady. ‘There are, how- 
ever, two very prominent and very 
obvious monetary operations which 
render any prospect of an amelio- 
ration from the spontaneous act of 
individual shipowners unlikely, ex- 
cept under a strong pressure of 
public opinion : 
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1. The prevalence of excessive 
insurances ; 

2. The glut of shipping in the 
market, and the consequent rage 
for cheapness. 

The tendency of an excessive 
marine insurance is obviously to 
withdraw from the owner all pecu- 
niary liability or responsibility for 
his ship. Nay, it by no means un- 
frequently happens that the owner's 
pecuniary interest lies in the loss 
rather than in the safety of his 
vessel. Ina recent case of a ship 
thus fraudulently insured and pur- 
posely scuttled off the Cape Verde 
Islands, it came out on the trial that 
the mate and the master had each 
been at least twice engaged with im- 
punity in the destruction of highly 
insured ships. Indeed it is evident 
that the destruction of a highly 
insured ship may easily take place 
in distant seas—and as a matter of 
notoriety does take place—without 
any possibility of detection when 
so far from home. But, inde- 
pendently of such unmitigated ras- 
cality, to which sailors’ lives are 
risked and sacrificed, there are very 
many others who are not dishonest 
enough to plan such roguery, but 
can yet say ‘ good-bye’ to their cap- 
tains with a ‘ Take care of yourself 
and come back safe—never mind 
the ship.’ Others there are, honest, 
upright men in their way, but who, 
not being above the frailties of 
human nature, grudge the outlay 
for spare sails and ropes, good pro- 
visions, proper accommodation, and 
other precautions essential to the 
safety of their ship, feeling that 
their own lives and pockets are 
safe, whatever befalls the crew and 
vessel. If marine insurances were 
limited by law to one half or two 
thirds of the value of the ship and 
cargo, duly declared in a legal 
manner, many of the evils we have 
been declaiming on would right 
themselves, and shipwreck and loss 
of life at sea would diminish. If 
the imsurance offices would also 
make a rule that, in case of scurvy 
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being evident amongst the crew, the 
policy of the ship would become 
vitiated, owing to the increased risk 
thus imparted to a short-handed 
vessel, this disease would soon cease 
to be prevalent. 

The low rate of freights, arising 
from the glut of shipping, naturally 
engenders a desire for extreme 
economy, and even parsimony, in 
fitting and sailing ships. Amongst 
the lower class of owners this ten- 
dency naturally reaches an extreme; 
hence the demand for cheap provi- 
visions, irrespective of their quality, 
until there really becomes almost a 
difficulty to find a provisioner who 
keeps good stores of lime-juice and 
other adulterable articles. Then 
the right-acting owner, who may 
desire to deal honestly and humanely 
towards his men, finds himself at 
a great pecuniary disadvantage in 
running the race for wealth against 
his penurious or dishonest com- 
petitors. 

It is not alone, then, as a protec- 
tion to the seamen, but as a protec- 
tion to honest and humane ship- 
owners, that a legislative interfe- 
rence in the dietary and housing of 
seamen is demanded. The competi- 
tion runs strong and close-—hence 
the necessity of all the competitors 
carrying equal weights, if honesty 
is to prove the best policy. Laws, 
be it remembered, are not made for 
the righteous, but for the un- 
righteous. They are often, indeed, 
exceedingly inconvenient to honest 
men ; but for the good of the com- 
munity, and for the restraint of evil- 
doers, the inconvenience is cheer- 
fully borne with. If there were no 
evil-disposed shipowners, no foul 
pestilential scurvy, no debased and 
demoralised seamen, no large seces- 
sions from the sea service of British- 
born sailors, there would be no 
need for legislative interference to 
secure fair play and open competi- 
tion to honest-minded humane 
shipowners, to preserve seamen 
from unnecessary risks, and the sea 
service from decline and decay. 
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There is yet another obvious 
reason why the State should step in 
between the heads and the hands in 
the mercantile marine—viz. the 
personal ignorance on the part of 
the owners of the seamen whom 
they employ. There are, we know, 
a few large shipowners who find 
time to visit their ships before and 
after each voyage, to see their men, 
their housing, and their provisions; 
and it is needless to add that the 
social condition of their seamen is 
all that we can desire. Indeed, 
were compulsory regulations gene- 
rally introduced, they could not 
benefit the men of those ships, and 
might for the moment discompose 
the present excellent arrangements 
of those large-hearted owners. But 
the shipowners of Great Britain 
are a heterogeneous class, not to be 
by the Greens, the 
Wigrams, the T. and W. Smiths, 
and other well known names. 
Ships are frequently owned in 
shares, or they change hands like 
so much stock, or are owned by 
retired tradesmen or other small 
vapitalists. Cheap provision-dealers 
commonly take very small shares in 
a large number of ships, with the 
avowed object of being allowed to 
provision them; and it is noto- 
rious that some of these gentle- 
men exercise immense influence 
as ‘shipowners,’ being active 
members of the Local Marine 
Boards. ‘The crew are seldom 
or never seen by the owner, who 
procures them through the crimp, 
the shipping-master, and the cap- 
tain, and pays them through a 
clerk and the shipping-office. The 
men are constantly changing every 
voyage, and the owner takes no 
interest whatsoever, good or bad, in 
their individuality. They are to him 
but so much money on the wrong 
side of his accounts. Indeed, such 
is the social relationship between 
them, that a jealousy, not to say 
animosity, obtains between them. 
The sailor is treated, or thinks he is 
treated, worse than the owner’s dog, 
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and he looks on his employer as his 
natural enemy. The owner regards 
the seaman as a nuisance—a neces- 
sary evil, a drunken, diseased, un- 
grt ateful blackeuard. They know 
one another only by hearsay, tradi- 
tion, and prejudice. There is little 
of that mutual regard for each 
other’s interests which obtains be- 
tween the employer and the em- 
ployed in many fields of labour on 
shore, in which we often see the 
master looking after not their men 
only, but their families, seeing to 
their cottages, providing schools for 
their children, subscribing to their 
club-rooms, and even building them 
churches; the master’s wife and 
daughters visiting their families, 
and doing little acts of kindness, 
small in themselves, but generating 
fellow-feeling and sympathy be- 
tween capital and labour. 

On the contrary, it has been too 
much the custom for the owners to 
profit by the vices, the profligacy, 
and prodigality of the men ; which, 


by reducing them to penury, pre- 


vents unpleasant inquiries as to pro- 
visions and forecastles on entry ; and 
itis only now that even the captains 
are beginning to discriminate as to 
the value of sobrie ty, steadiness, and 
physical health amongst the seamen 
whom they engage. 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., the 
Poor-law Commissioner, s raking 
? ] 
at the late Social Science Congress, 
summed up this part of the argu- 
ment well when he said that— 
Much had been done by legislative en- 
actments for various classes of operatives 
on land, and the law had protected women 
and children and others working in fac- 
tories, mines, &e., and he thought the law 
might very well be invoked in aid of the 
sailor. He had found that a k irge amount 
of crime and pauperism had sprung from 
the families of soldiers and seamen, both of 
the royal and of the mercantile navy. A 
better system, however, of paying soldiers 
and royal seamen had since been instituted. 
Monthly payments had been substituted for 
longer intervals, and now these two classes 
supplied much less crime and much fewer 
paupers. But the mercantile marine has 
done nothing for its men. Indeed, of all 
employers of labour, the shipowners, as a 
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body, do less for their hands than any one 
else. Other employers of labour laid out 
large sums on schools, churches, clubs, and 
all sorts of rational employments, not only 


for their men, but for their wives and 
families. But, with very rare exceptions, the 
shipowners did little or nothing for their 
men, much less for the seamen’s families. 
The shipowner did not see his men, and to 
be out of sight was in this case to be out 
of mind; hence followed, indeed, a state 
almost of enmity between the shipowner 
and the seaman. Their interests were in 
antagonism ; and if employers withheld 
their sympathy and favour, it must be im- 
possible to lift the hands out of the depths. 
No doubt, much of this arose from excessive 
murine insurance, which led to carelessness 
and indifference on the part of the insured. 
It was noteworthy that very few vessels 
were lost by great companies like Cunard’s, 
which did not insure; whilst smaller 
owners, who insured up to the full value of 
their vessels, lost many ships. 

Space forbids our entering at 
present upon other most important 
causes of decline, connected with the 
seaman’s monetary arrangements ; 
the temptations into which he is 
needlessly forced when in port; and 
his family difficulties ; which are so 
ably and temperately stated by Cap- 
tain Toynbee in the pamphlet to 
which we have already alluded, and 
in an admirable paper recently read 
by him before the Society of Arts. 

A revision of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act of 1854 is called for, not 
alone on the seaman’s behalf, and to 
compress its upwards of 600 Articles 
into a more compendious form for 
the reference of seamen, but to 
remedy some of the grievances of 
shipowners, who think themselves 
saddled in some cases with a re- 
sponsibility which should be borne 
by their servants. In any such re- 
vision which might be usefully 
made, it seems to us imperatively 
ae to add: 

A compulsory dietary scale, 
which shall include a given quan- 
tity of potatoes, or an equivalent in 
yams, pumpkins, &c., with suet and 
“— fruits. 

An issue of good lime-juice 
Pitove rst: from bond, or an in- 
spection of that supplied by the 
trade. 
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3. A regulated amount and de- 
scription of forecastle accommoda- 
tion, with the number of persons it 
will accommodate legibly painted on 
a conspicuous bulkhead, anda small 
a recoverable before a magis- 
rate, for any infringement of the law. 
4. That seamen be paid wages 
by the shipowner whilst suffering 
from scurvy, and until medically de- 
clared fit to earn their living again. 
5. That a fixed portion of the 
wages should be paid on account 
before the men are discharged to 
the shore, and thus save them from 
the credit system, by which crimps, 
male and female, live. The rest of 
the wages, w ith the papers, being 
forwarded through the post- -office 
to the seamen’s addresses, without 
compelling them to remain five 
days penniless and idle in the midst 
of that sink of iniquity about the 
Docks. Disputed cases of wages 
stopped for misconduct might be 
reported immediately on arrival by 
the captain, and decided before dis- 
charged, without waiting for the 
final “balancing of the accounts. Or, 
still better, that the seaman should 
receive wages and provisions, &c., 
up to and including the day of pay- 
ment, as in the Roy: alNavy. Pecu- 
niary interest would soon suggest 
arrangements by which this could 
be effected within twenty-four hours 
of arrival; and the seaman might 
then be taken at his own expense 
in an omnibus or van with his traps, 
to the railway station or his home 
without the aid of crimps. 
6. A medical inspection of each 
seaman before entry, to test his 
freedom from acute disease ; and an 


extension of the Contagious Dis- 
eases Act to the seaport parishes 


of mercantile towns. 

7. A volunteer pension and be- 
nevolent fund, managed by the 
Government shipping-masters, and 
guaranteed by the Government, 
which would tie seamen to their own 
country, and promote provident 
habits. 
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8. Married sailors’ homes should 
also be established, in which sea- 
men could lodge their Wives and 
families in safety during their long 
absences, paying aremunerating rent 
for the accommodation ; and ship- 
owners might be required to comply 
with the request of husbands and 
fathers to pay half their growing 
wages to their families in their ab- 
sence, provided amonth’s pay were 
in hand to meet contingencies. 

g. Lastly, a premium toshipowners 
on each apprentice indentured and 
carried in their ships without fee. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, speaking 
on December 18, 1866, at the in- 
auguration of the Homeless Boys’ 
Training Ship Chichester, said, 

It was perfectly true that there was a 
large amount of work to be done for 
prosperity and health of that service; and 
as a matter of humanity it was shocking 
and distressing to any one to see 
dition to which many of our sailors were 
reduced. . . . They should remember that 
when a boy was trained up, it was of little 
use, unless they treated him properly, and 
unless, after going to sea, they gave him 
proper food and proper accommodition. 
There was one subject that weighed heavily 
upon his mind, namely, the prevalence of 
disease in consequence of their bad treat- 
ment, and the frightful scourge of scurvy, 
owing chiefly to the neglect of proper pre- 
cautions in providing the ships with lime- 
juice, and the disgraceful frauds which were 
resorted to in the preparation of that article. 


c 
tile 


the con- 


The Board of Trade appears thus 
to be fully alive to these questions ; 
many of the best shipowners are 
equallydesirous to see them equitably 
settled. But there is a rooted inertia 
in certain corporate bodies, and a 


settled hostility ina large section of 


the shipping interest, which calls 
for an awakened and enlightened 
public opinion, speaking intelli- 
gently through the press and Par- 
liament, to sustain the Government 
in inaugurating those ameliorations 
without which it is impossible to 
reverse the present steady numeri- 
cal decline and physical decay of 
British merchant seamen. 
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SUNSHINE AT THE LAND’S END. 


M\HE great charm of English 
i scenery consists of its unity 
in variety. Hills and dales, and 
softly curved rivers flowing into a 
pleasant monotony of prospect suc- 
ceed one another, as the traveller 
passes through the length and 
breadth of the land, only inter- 
rupted here and there by moor or 
mountain, plain or fen, and every- 
where fading off before any large 
extent of land is overpassed into a 
margin of grey sea. No wonder 
that every nook and corner of 


this isle, 
The greatest and the best of all the main, 


is dear to the lover of nature. 
Amongst the exceptions to the ge- 
nerally even character of English 
scenery the Land’s End district is 
pre-eminent. The absence of trees 
and hedges, the stern grandeur of its 
cliffs, the short turf glittering with 
iu blaze of fiowers from the blue 
vernal squill to the purples and yel- 
lows of autumn, the troubled waves 
that are ever chafing round this 
peninsula, together with the rich 
remains of antiquity it contains: me- 
galiths, churches, wayside crosses, 
ve., are features which cannot be 
elsewhere paralleled in England. 
[t may briefly be described as a 
patch of grey granite reaching from 
St. Ives on the northern coast 
to Penzance on Mount’s Bay—the 


wes of a somewhat gouty foot 
whose heel is formed by the 
Lizard. A thin line of slate breaks 


out here and there on the rim of 
this little peninsula, which may be 
likened by a simile chosen from a 
native delicacy, to several bites 
taken at random by a hungry 
schoolboy from the edge of a huge 
Cornish pasty. The district swells 
every here and there to rocky 
elevations, none of any great alti- 
tude (the hill on the north-west of 
Towednack, 805 feet above the sea, 


is the highest of these), but ali of 
them singularly interesting from 
their wild and weatherworn ap- 
pearance. When these are not 
known as cairns (huge upheavals of 
granite), they are generally crowned 
with cliff-casiles, of which Treryn 
Dinas, near the Logan Stone, is an 
example familiar to most Cornish 
tourists. 

Penzance will be found the best 
head-quarters from which to explore 
this remarkable district. Apart 
from its own attractions of equable 
climate, and the almost tropical 
luxuriance of its vegetation, it can 
supply vehicles of all kinds with 
drivers able to point out the ob- 
jects of interest in the neighbour- 
hood. The stranger will not have 
been many days here before he 
notices the furious driving of every- 
thing upon wheels; this imparts 
considerable liveliness to the streets. 
In the market-place stands an old 
stone cross, and not far off are 
several sentry boxes, occupied by 
dames selling tripe. As this dainty 
is fixed on wooden skewers and 
frequently half roasted in the sun- 
shine, so abundant at Penzance, 
cockney tourists must beware of 
mistaking it for cats’-meat. To- 
gether with pilchards, tripe seems 
to form the staple luxury of the 
town. Add to these features groups 
of Newlyn fishwives, bearing on 
their shoulders huge baskets by a 
broad strap crossing their fore- 
heads, a general odour as if every 
one lived on fried fish, an enormous 
quantity of very yellow buns in 
the shop windows, coloured thus 
with saffron,—a curious mixture of 
maritime and fashionable life, and 
you will gain a good notion of 
Penzance. It would be wrong to 
forget its pasties—the national dish 
of the county. They are composed 
of anything and everything that 
can be eaten and digested, insomuch 
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that an old proverb says ‘the devil 
dare not come into Cornwall for 
fear he should be made into a 
pasty.” The most celebrated of 
these varied delicacies is undoubt- 
edly the stargazy pasty, formed of 
pilch: ards radiating from the centre 
of the dish, where their heads 
emerge in a bunch from the crust, 
much as the feet of pigeons do in 
the pies of more civilised regions. 
The greatest charm of Penzance, 
though, is its unrivalled situation, 
sloping upwards from the centre of 
the crescent-shaped Mount’s Bay, 
with wooded heights, and pretty 
villas behind it, while to the west 
the whitewashed cottages of New- 
lyn nestle under the cliffs ; and on 
the east, rising grandly from the 
sea to catch every gleam of sun, 
every changeful hue that clouds 
can impart, the visitor finds an 
endless charm in St. Michael’s 
Mount, 


The great vision of the guarded mount, 


where Milton fondly dreamt his 
Lycidas might sleep. No one who 
has ever visited Penzance can for- 
get the kindly nature of its inhabit- 
ants and the warm welcome they 
give a stranger. We will apply 
specially to them the quaint eulogy 


Borlase bestows upon the whole 
county 4 
As to the manners of the inhabitants 


they are generally allowed to be civilised 
and courteous to strangers, and this is no 
novel character, but stands recorded 
anciently as the times of Augustus Czesar 
and is attributed by Diod. Siculus to that 
frequent intercourse with merchants of 
foreign countries which.the traffic for their 
tin could not but oceasion. 


Many routes are recommended 
to travellers in the Land’s End dis- 
trict by which its wonders may 
most easily be seen. Undoubtedly 
the best plan is to walk round the 
cliffs from Penzance to St. Ives, 
resting the first night at the Land’s 
End Inn. Thus the cliff scenery 
may be thoroughly explored, and 
a divergence made, when necessary, 


as 
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to any inland object worth notice. 
Supposing, however, that a visitor 
takes a carriage and goes ‘ the Ma- 
dron round,’ to see its church and 
ruined baptistery, the Lanyon 
cromlech, the mén an tol, and Chy- 
sauster vill: age, which can easily be 
accomplished in an afternoon, he 
will have seen crucial specimens of 
all the land sights of the peninsula. 
Then he can make another excur- 
sion to Botallack, if his journey by 
rail through the chief mining dis- 
trict of Cornwell about Camborne 
and Redruth, leads him to wish to 
descend a mine, The Land’s End 


(istrict proper, embracing that 
headland, and all that lies to the 
south of it, still remains. As a 


stranger is always extremely puz- 
zled how to see this track of country 
and its numerous objects of interest 
with the least amount of toil, we 
shall make no apology for drawing 
out the most eligible route, briefly 
describing at the same time a few 
of its beauties from an artistic point 
of view, in order that homekeeping 
people may be able to form some 
conception of the charms of this 
extreme corner of our land. 

We will drive from Penzance to 
the Logan village, some eight miles, 
choosing a day when the soft, sum- 
mer sunshine sleeps on the changing 
corn-fields and flourishing market- 
gardens that hem in Penzance. This 
district supplies Covent Garden with 
the earliest vegetables of the year 
and from the fertility of the soil and 
the kindly climate, is the garden of 
England. Fuchsias grow “here into 
trees; scarlet geraniums twine up to 
the top of second floor windows. We 
pass through rich elm avenues, 
beside clear-flowing brooks, tufted 
with lady-fern and hart’s-tongue; 
then high banks and stone walls 
succeed, festooned with ivy and 
honeysuckle, where ferns, and stone- 
crop, and foxgloves, and blue sca- 
bious, run riot in their luxuriance. 
Few birds are visible in this district, 
rooks seem especially scarce ; but we 
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have seen several of them amicably 
feeding with gulls in ‘an arable field, 
not thirty yards from the highway, 
and quite undisturbed at our appear- 
ance. Trees diminishas we reach the 
high ground over Penzance, but the 
living mosaic of flowers that decks 
the short sweet turf of the uplands 
quite makes up for their loss. Anon 
we dip into a quiet combe, and 
wood-pigeon lazily flaps across it to 
a clump of firs on the opposite hill- 
side. Grey masses of granite pro- 
trude from gorse-bushes, covered 
with stains of red, yellow, and brown 
lichen, with which Nature, to com- 
pensate for their nakedness, has 
kindly clothed them. All is fresh 
and ‘ beautiful exceedingly’ under 
the deep blue canopy of sky. In the 
barest valleys, where the huge 
granite blocks are thinly hid by 
bracken and dog-roses, tall spires of 
foxglove impart a surprising tinge 
of richness to the prospect, which 
is much heightened by the brilliant 
colours of the ground-vegetation. 
There is none of that sense of barren- 
ness and desolation so common on 
the Yorkshire hills, even in the most 


solitary parts of this district. From 
hill-sides glittering with bracken 


(have you ever observed the effect 
of sun on bracken?) and purpled 
over with heather, we suddenly come 
upon a patch of arable land, in the 
centre of which is a mound of earth 
blazing with scarlet poppies. In- 
stead of burning their weeds as 
farmers do in other counties, the 
agriculturists here leave them in a 
mass to decompose, first sprinkling 
it with a layer of salt from the pil- 
chard cellars, and then planting 
cabbages on it; or, if in an outlying 
field, leaving it, as in this case, for 
the poppies to overrun. Grass fields, 
instead of this mound, have in- 
variably a rough granite block 
erected like a pillar i in their centre, 
for the kine to rub against. Unw ary 
travellers may easily regard these 

Druidical monuments when ne 
first meet them, looking like specks 
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of grey light on the intensely green 
herbage of spring. This charm of 
warm colouring is one of the first 
impressions a trip in Cornwall leaves 
upon the mind. 

Another feature which qoeakty 
contributes to the distinctive charac 
ter of Cornish scenery, is the granite 
fences. They are to Cornwall what 
her hedges are to Devon. Stone 
walls are common enough in Wales, 
Derbyshire, and elsewhere, but no- 
where else can they be found con- 
solidated by mosses and vegetation 
into the strength of almost living 
rock. In fact, these fences are ever- 
lasting. Like all good things, their 
first cost in labour is considerable, 
and a new granite wall, all rough 
edges and sharp angles, is neither 
picturesque to the eye nor comfort- 
able to sit down upon. But soon 
its projections are weathered and 
softened down, and then mosses 
settle in this crevice and lovingly 
fill up that gap, while lichens, red, 
orange, and purple, star its unifor- 
mity with their beauties. Anon 
ferns spring up here and there, poly- 
pody being sure to be first. Now 
the fence has lost its obtrusive ugli- 
ness, being tufted with heather here 
and ‘there, and everywhere seamed 
with velvet moss, w hile hone »ysuckles 
and ivy, pink, ‘white, and yellow 
stonecrop, smother it annually with 
a richer covering overhead, till the 
wayfarer believes, were it not for a 
glimpse of granite breaking through 
now and then, that he is once more 
between the earth banks and hedge- 
rows of Devon. 

Trees disappear as we near St. 
Buryan’s, whose tower, ninety feet 
high, is a conspicuous object from 
every part of this district. From 
its summit another magnificent Cor- 
nish church-tower is to be seen— 
Probus, forty-one miles distant by 
road. Ther eis a good deal worth 
notice at St. Bury: un’s, beside the 
tower. Inside are curious monu- 
ments, a very fine wood screen and 
bench end carvings. A lich stone 
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and gate stand at the entrance of 
the yar d, and in itis one of the most 


characteristic crosses of the county. 
It stands on a broad base of five 
steps, with a representation of the 
Crucifixion on one side, and five 
bosses, symbolical of our Lord’s 
wounds, on the other. Inside the 
porch here and at St. Levan’s (as 
often in the rural churches of South 
Wales) are stoups for holy water. 

The road to the Logan Stone from 
this village commands splendid 
views of coast and combe. Penberth, 
with its clump of fishermen’s cot- 
tages, is eminently picturesque. ‘The 
Logan itself is reached by a scramble 
over huge masses of granite, through 
Treryn Dinas, an old line of defence 
which may have been originally 
fortified by the Kelts, and age 
doubtless (like the Danc’s Dyke 
Flamborough and many aoe r 
similar positions), supplied succeed- 
ing ages with a fortress. Of the 
Logan Stone itself, we shall say 
nothing. Show sights are generally 
disappointing, and this has been 
described over and over again. A 
glance at the surrounding features 
will satisfy the visitor that it is a 
natural curiosity, the usual effect of 
weather on granite. He may see 
the process of its formation in every 
cliff of this coast. 

An artist’s eye dwells with pecu- 
liar fondness on the rich colouring 
of the sea near the Logan. On its 
astern side the waves are a rich 
blue fringed with white foam, where 
they chafe on the stern rock wall 
that fronts them. Dark masses of 
sunken granite, shading into the 
characteristic light grey hue of this 
rock as they near the surface, 
<liversify the blue expanse here and 
there as storm clouds fleck an azure 
sky onagleamy day. On the other 
side of the rocky headland the con- 
trast is wonderful, like the sudden 
changes of April weather. A small 
crescent of white sand, backed by 
grand granite cliffs, encloses the 
greenest sea to be found anywhere 
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in Britain. It is positively a fairy 
sea, lovely as ever poet's imagination 
shadow ed forth. The beach isformed 
entirelyof minute shells (150 varie- 
ties, it is said, may be picked up), 
and their lustre with the reflection 
and gloom of the surrounding cliffs, 
it is which produces this translucent 
sea. Every now and then as the 
sluggish Atlantic heaves or sinks, 
here, like the breathing of some 
vast monster, glimpses are disclosed 
of peaks and rock summits with un- 
fathomable-looking wells of beauty 
by their side, till fancy prompts a 
plunge into their depths, whispering 
of marvels hidden there more en- 
trancing than Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
merman’s cave—more awful than 
those encountered by Schiller’s 
diver. 

Visitors will turn their backs re- 
luctantly on this cove, glowing with 
enchanted colour, yet the walk over 
the cliffs to St. Levan is in its way 
equally charming. Carriages should 
be left behind at Logan vill: age, and 
ordered to drive inland to Sowar, 
a melancholy-looking farm-house 
and buildings, while you walkaround 
the coast to them. In this w: ay the 
finest cliff scenery of Cornwall will 
be scen. It lies between the Logan 
and Land’s End. Paths wind over 
each headland and dip into the 
valleys, conducting the stranger at 
every step to new beauties. The 
whinchat sits on the furze bushes, 
a gull or two float lazily round 
each point; here and there you 
startle a magpie, or come upon a 
family of wagtails flitting up and 
down a streamlet. Every bank is 
thinly clad in smooth, velvety turf, 
starred with stone-crop and cen- 
taury. In damp weather number- 
less small snails appear on this 
herbage, and are believed to add 
greatly to the succulence and sweet- 
ness of the mutton produced by the 
district. Heather fringes granite on 
every side, and on the left, far below, 
murmurs the unwearied surge. An 
enormous expanse of sea is to be 
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discerned from this elevated station, 
flecked with many.a sail, all of 
them, however, in the calmest wea- 
ther, keeping a prudential distance 
from the shore. Soon we come to 
St. Levan’s church, perhaps the 
most lonely-looking edifice in Eng- 
land. Its grey walls and tower 
ere weathere od and lichen-clad, the 
summer wind sighs in the long 
grass of the yard, gravestones and 
enclosure are being ri rpidly over- 
grown with rank vegetation ; not a 
living thing is discernible around, 
and a ring of blue sea encircles 
the pr ospect. When the village 
is reached, we find everything, 
even down to pigsties, 
granite ; cows, pigs and men alike 
seem sleepy and contented,—the 
lotus-eaters of Cornwall, set down 
in the dreamiest of atmospheres, 
far from cities and railroads and 
turmoil. The stone crosses in its 
churchyard and the brawling jesters 
carved on a bench end, which you 
can see through the open door, 
present a curious contrast, and much 
enhance the singular interest at- 
taching to the place. After a mile 
more the road dips to Porthgwarra 
Cove, a little colony of fishers. A 
tunnel cut through the granite leads 
to their boats. Standing above it 
another phase of sea-scenery delights 
us. The clearest of water sparkles 


and gleams below us in the tiniest of 


bays ; you see every particoloured 
pebble fathoms below, while above 


an ever-shifting network, formed of 


the sun’s rays on the broken waves, 
expands and contracts itself, and 
flows 
shaking light and dancing shade, 
like a natural kaleidoscope. Of 
course this effect can only be seen 
when the sun is brilliant, but once 
seen is never forgotten. On either 
side the cliffs rise in grand preci- 
pices, furrowed and eaten out into 
caves, where, day and night, in 
summer, 


The blind wave feels around its long sea-hall 
In silence, 


built of 


out into long streamers of 
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and the huge rollers of winter strike 
and boom, and flash out again in 
showers of smoke-like foam. There 
is no more characteristic coast along 
the whole margin of our island than 
this. 

Ascending the next hill, we come 
to the grandest cliff of the district 
—Tol Pedn Penwith. It rises two 
hundred feet, a sheer almost un- 
seamed wall of granite, soon, how- 
ever, giving place to the typical 
forms the rock generally assumes in 
this corner of England. A capital 
example is to be found here—the 
Chair Ladder. It is formed of 
huge cubical blocks piled perpen- 
dicularly one on another, as if 
some young giant,—son maybe of 
that friend of our childhood slain at 
St. Michael’s Mount by Jack the 
Giant-killer, sed himself 
in infantine fashion building up a 
pebble wall. In reality, weather 
and natural decay have decomposed 
the softer veins of the mass (where 
felspar perhaps predominated), and 
reduced it to this remarkable sem- 
blance of stratification. The roof 
of a cavern here has fallen in, 
whereby a singular hole, called the 
Funnel, is left for visitors who care 
for the services of a guide and for 
show sights. Another splendid sea- 
view is obtained from the fields over 
this headland. On it are erected 
two beacons to warn mariners of 
the Runnel-stone, a dangerous rock 
a mile from the shore, which has 
proved fatal to many vessels. 
Visitors who do not care to walk 
the remaining four or five miles 
round the coast to Land’s End, may 
here rejoin their carriages by strik- 
ing inland to Sowar. There are, 
however, several features of interest 
on the cliffs. We may briefly men- 
tion Bosistow Logan rock, Nanjizel 
Bay with the curious archway ‘of 
Zawn Pyg, and Cairn Evall. All 
pedestrians should make a point of 
seeing them. 

We will now leave the inn lately 
built at the Land’s End on our lett 
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(as it does not stand on that pro- 
montory, but on a near neighbour), 
and scramble over a rough granite- 
strewn footpath to a commanding 
rock at the extremity of the land. 
It is impossible to reach the verge, 
owing to the granite dipping every 
here ¢ ‘and there to the sea-lev el, and 
projecting in other places in rather 
a disappointing manner, but only 
after the fashion of other celebrated 
points, of which Flamborough Head 
is a signal instance. Its chalk, how- 
ever, falls like a tame hill-side ; here 
stern peaks of granite, edged with 
green prismatic blocks, black and 
hungry- looking, and dripping with 
foam till they resemble the jaws of 
a maddened wild boar, eo rnally 
champ the surf, and seem to grin 
with a cruel impotence of wrath on 
the passing ships. Woe betide the 
venturous man who should attempt 
to bathe near these rocks. In the 
almest weather you can see the 
currents swirling round each jutting 
mass, and sweeping off into still 
deeper water clots of churned foam, 
diverging rings of surf ; anon comes 

rast pulsation of the mighty sea- 
bosom, and without a moment’s 
warning, a sheet of green water is 
projected over the low-lying reefs, 
and streams off in silver showers 
adown every cranny, till once more 
the surrounding surface is treache- 
rously calm. There is something 
irr esistibly seductive in the sight, 
tempting the eye to linger on the 
graceful curves and bright colours 


of the water, and with something of 


the giddy attractiveness of a preci- 
pice, tempting the swimmer to let 
himself down to its cool, gently 
heaving expanse. There is nothing 
in the shape of beach or cove in the 
neighbourhood, no foil to mar the 
grandeur of the prospect. He must 
be insensible, indeed, who does not 
sit silent a space, charmed and awe- 
struck at the magnificence of sea 


and land alike. 
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End. [February 
Nowhere can waves, with all their 
varied loveliness of colour and out- 
line, be better studied than at the 
Land’s End. At one time soft as 
Correggio’s tints, next moment wild 
with the green splendour dear to 
Claude, always solemn as the colour- 
ing of Titian, never the same even 
in their changeful combinations, no 
wonder that our greatest poet- 
painter has attempted to fix their 
evanescence for us. Those who do 
not know Turner’s picture, will 
gain a conception of it from his 
interpreter’s winged words : 

This is a study of sea whose whole 
organisation has been broken up by con- 
stant recoils from a rocky coast... . It 
isa solemn green grey (with its foam seen 
dimly t through the darkness of twilight), 


modulated with the fulness, ch: angefulness, 
and sadness of a deep wild melody.' 


And then Mr. Ruskin proceeds to 
point out the confusion of tide, cur- 
rents, and wind in its composition. 
In short, the picture is an idealised 
view of what, on a small scale, may 
be seen here any day in summer. 
From the curious white scabious 
and snowy centaury which grows 
on these rocks, let us raise our eyes 
to the noble prospect. Long banks 
of mistlike gloom, with a high pro- 
fade into 
light clouds on the horizon in front. 
A glass resolves these heights into 
the peaks of the low-lying Scilly 
Isles. Forty in number, and com- 
posed of the same granite as the 
point on which we stand, they re- 
present the western extremity of 
the fabled land of Lyonnesse, which 
tradition, if not geology, reports to 


have ounk about the era of the 
Norman Conquest. On the left 
Pordenack Headland closes the 


view, a wild promontory with a 
mile of rock scenery between us, 
and those singular, isolated masses 
of granite im front—Enys dodnan, 
the Armed Knight, and the Dollar. 
Not far from us a quaint block 





2 Modern Painters, vol. i, Pp 373. 
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hung (as they all are here) with 
yellow and’ white lichens, forms a 
Ww himsical resemblance to Dr. John- 
son’s head. Cormorants and gulls 
sit on the jutting rocks below; 
seals are to be seen in the troubled 
waters around. The prospect on 
the right is bounded by Cape Corn- 
wall with a deserted mine, whose 
tower looks like ‘a pillar of white 
light’ against the green turf. 
Higher up are the works of the 
St. Just Consolidated Mine, and 
on the hill inland the neat white- 
washed houses erected by the 
Trinity Board for the lighthouse 
keeper 's; all these features present- 
ing a glowing feast of colour to the 
eye. Whitesand Bay is under them, 
with the Irish Lady a conspicuous 
rocky mass standing out amongst 
the waves. The slate reappears at 
Cape Cornwall with its charac- 
teristic conical top; a mile off it 
are the two Brisons, as fatal rocks 
as any on this dangerous coast. 
Wide-spreading sheets of surf sur- 
round them on the calmest of days. 
A mile in front of the Land’s End 
itself, on a low reef, is erected the 
celebrated Longships Lighthouse, 
whose ruddy light is generally the 
first welcome to England the home- 
ward bound ship receives. The sea, 
which is dark and _ treacherous- 
looking round the coast, is blue 
here, and leaps up to-day in playful 
jets of foam. When there is any- 
thing of a gale blowing, although 
its height from the sea is about 
127 feet, the waves break over the 
lantern of the Longships, in ‘a 
green mountainous giddiness 
wrath,’ to quote Mr. Ruskin once 
more. 

Far out at sea an attentive ob- 
server may notice a speck of surf 
in the blue expanse. Through a 
glass eddies of swirling water may 
be descried, spirting up every now 
and then abo silvery spray. This 
is the Wolf Rock, nine miles from 
the main land, an awful object to 
mariners in its grim isolation. A 
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lighthouse is now being built on it 
from Penzance. The blocks are 
squared and fitted into each other 
on shore, and during fine weather 
in summer transported to the rock. 
Although the work has been in hand 
- several seasons, the men are al- 

vays obliged to work in safety-belts. 
Indeed, only six courses of masonry 
were completed up to the middle of 
July 1866. Great damage was done 
to the foundations last winter, and, 
sad to say, the conviction is strong 
in the minds of all engaged on the 
rock that the Atlantic on that oc- 
casion made a battering-ram of 
some strong ship, scarcely a chip 
of which was left to suggest her 
fate. 

The proprietor of the famous 
‘First and Last Inn in England’ 
(which is a mile off at Sennen), has 
built a new hotel at Land’s End. 
The visitor may generally find fair 
accommodation at it during the 
summer months. We were there 
in July, a few days after the Great 
Eastern with the cable (now pro- 
sperously laid) had passed by. The 
visitors’ book is full of original 
entries, people becoming unre- 
strained in their fun in proportion 
as this inn is removed from civilisa- 
tion. One party stated themselves 
in it to be ‘ poor lunatics tre avelling 
with their keepers for change of air.’ 
We adda portion of their testimonial 
to show the slang of the period: 

We can testify to the elasticity of the 
bed-rooms, for, in one small room, five poor 
unfortunates hung out, and one of them had 
room to snore. ‘Toke’ and ‘skilly’ as 
good as unannounced pauper casuals have 
any right to expect. Landlord, a brick; 
did not come down in time to give us our 


bill. 

P.S.—Bill came 

Every one will turn away with 
regret from the Land’s End, Britain’s 
‘angusto limite mundi.’ The mind 
is overawed at the enormous scale 
of nature here, the boundless sea, 
far-reaching sky, and stupendous 
cliffs. Danger lurks everywhere, 
but sleeps in the sunshine for the 


at the last moment. 
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nonce. Imagination may revel in 
the buried marvels of Lyonnesse, 
fathoms under the waves. And 
now as the long sunny tracts of 
light glitter in the sunset, the 
characteristic swells of the Atlantic 
roll in from the west, like lengthen- 
ing ribands of gloom, with enor- 
mous intervals between. Onwards 
they come, and break ‘a breadth of 
thunder’ on the outlying rocks ; 

and then the leaping surf subsides 

into floating foam-flecks, the silvery 
streams pour back from the jutting 
peaks, and a wild scene of whirling, 
confused, and terrified billows suc- 
ceeds, till once more the agitation 
gives place to the flow of tide and 
currents, and once more the open 
sea beyond sleeps with gently 
heaving bosom, like— 

the prophetic soul 


Of the wide world dreaming on things to 


come, 

And then evening floats up from 
the east and creeps over the vast 
expanse ; the bright tints fade from 
the sky, and amongst the conflict- 
ing hues of purple and gold and 
grey, the ceaseless murmur of the 
waves, the long sunny day dies 
from our coasts. 

There are many more points 
which ought to’ have been touched 
upon, had we been writing a history 
of this district instead “of lightly 
sketching its summer beauties. The 
curious similarity many Cornish re- 
mains and customs bear to the 
legends, superstitions, and amtiqui- 
ties of Brittany should particularly 
be noticed, in connection with which 
may be remembered the wild story 
given by Procopius of the burial of 
Bretons in Cornwall. The eccle- 
siastical history of the county, in- 
delibly stamped on its topography 
and church architecture, is also 
extremely interesting. Like Lin- 
colnshire, the prevalence of dissent 
in Cornwall illustrates, for the 
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thoughtful mind, many problems in 
modern religious thought. 
ing to his experience of the natives, 


the visitor may settle for himself 


whether there are still ‘ more saints 
in Cornwall than in heaven,’ as the 
old proverb declares. Nor have we 
entered upon the unique botanical 
treasures to be found in this corner 
of England—its mineralogy, econo. 


mical resources, archeology. These 
are worthily handled elsewhere. 


Though sorely tempted to speak of 
Arthur, the glory of the district, 
that ‘valiant warrior and true 
Christian, and to enter into the 
fables which have crystallised round 
the; now exploded Druids, we for- 
bear. They are written in the 
books of Borlase and Mallory. It 
has been a loving labour to dwell 
for a short time on the quiet home. 
scenes of the Land’s End, which, if 
less stupendous than Alpine peaks, 
not so far-spread as Norwegian feld 
and fiord, have yet their own re. 
freshment for the seeker of beauty. 
We would fain photograph for the 
pleasure of others, as well as of our- 
selves, these floating reminiscences 
of the Land’s End, ere they pass 
away as the ghost-like ships that, 
on a sunny day, are wafted on, 
without perceptible motion, from 
peak to peak of this rocky coast. 
They are but faint outlines at the 
best, echoes of the glorious har- 
monies of nature which a careful 
observer may always find here, 
confused somewhat as— 


in some flooded cave 
Sobs the strong broken spirit of a wave, 


and dimmed with the mists of ab- 
sence, and also maybe somewhat 
heightened by treacherous memory; 
but, such as they are, put on record 
to interest those precluded from 
visiting these remarkable shores, 
but who yet love the beauties ©: 
their native land. 
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